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This book is designed to help prospective teachers and those in serv- 
ice to acquire the means of democratizing teaching procedures in sec- 
ondary schools. It is available at a time when considerable progress has 
been made, both by educators and lay citizens, in clarifying our under- 
standing of the meaning and significance of democracy as a way of life, 
and when extensive efforts have been initiated to relate the philosophy 
of democratic education to curricular content and administrative and 
supervisory practices in secondary schools. In spite of such progress, 
however, teaching procedures—patterned originally after the methods 
of teaching in European nations from which our conception of educa- 
tion was borrowed—remain, frequently, autocratic in form and effect 
and out-of-step with the goals of our democratic society. 

It is coming to be generally agreed that the hope of preserving and 
perpetuating democracy in the United States rests primarily upon our 
ability to make democracy work better than any other scheme of living. 
Our success in accomplishing this goal will depend, in large measure, 
upon the quality of learning experiences provided young people in our 
schools. It is futile to assume that the secondary school can discharge 
its social responsibility by providing teachers who employ better and 
better existing autocratic teaching procedures. Such an approach serves 
only to make our true objectives obscure, to confuse young people, and 
to develop individuals incapable of working together co-operatively, of 
thinking critically, or of assuming responsibilities of self-direction and 
group welfare which characterize the mature democratic citizen. If the 
secondary school is to fulfill its function, it must provide for all young 
people a new type of teaching—teaching adapted to the needs of a 
democratic society and characterized by goals, procedures, and human 
relationships that contribute directly to helping students learn—in 
school—to live together democratically. This book is intended to serve 
as an aid in developing such teaching. 

Emphasis is placed upon facilitating growth and adjustment of stu- 
dents rather than on the development of mastery of subject matter. 
Both subject matter and teaching procedure are recognized as appro- 
priate means to a broad objective—the development of effective demo- 
cratic citizens. Re-emphasis is given, however, to the belief that the 
manner in which learning takes place is equal in importance, when 


judged by its effect upon behavior, to what is learned. It is in this light 
v 
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that attention is called to the fact that since democracy is a way of 
group life, youth can learn democracy only through actual experiences 
in democratic groups. 

Effort has been made throughout the book to help the reader apply 
the theory of democratic teaching to practical aspects of the instruc- 
tions at the beginning 
the significance of the 
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bility of teachers for guiding the initial stages of growth toward inde- 
pendence during junior high school years. In schools in which the 8—4 
plan of organization holds, this adaptation will be found helpful in 
teaching youth found in the last two years of the elementary school and 
in the first year or two of the high school. The remaining two chapters 
are devoted, respectively, to the problems of teaching middle adoles- 
cents in the senior high school and of helping later adolescents achieve 
full independence in the junior or community college. 

The development of a book such as this is as much a product of its 
time as it is of the research and experimentation, the insight and re- 
flection of its authors. To the need for democratic methodology in sec- 
ondary schools, the authors have brought their own interpretations. 
analyses, convictions, and values. Many persons have contributed 
either directly or indirectly to the preparation of this book. Specific 
mention should be made of the help derived from association with 
professional colleagues in a number of schools and colleges, and in 
particular, in the Boulder, Colorado, Public Schools; the Mesa County 
Junior College; the University of Colorado; The College of William 
and Mary; the University of Illinois, and The Ohio State University. 
Particular thanks are expressed to Dr. Robert A. Davis and to Mr. 
Willard M. Brown, whose helpful guidance was enjoyed throughout 
the preparation of the manuscript. Gratefulness is acknowledged, also, 
to Dr. Kenneth Arisman and other members of the staff of The Uni- 
versity School, The Ohio State University, for the reports of examples 
of teacher-student sharing that are included. 


University of Virginia LINDLEY J. STILES 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Mesa County Junior College MATTIE F. DORSEY 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
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A majority of those who read this book, students of education 
in colleges and universities and teachers in service, will have so 
recently passed through the secondary schools that they can re- 
member what such institutions are like. All will have impressions 
of the nature of secondary school students, the curriculum, the 
process of teaching, extraclass activities, the ideals that are fostered, 
and the way in which secondary schools meet, or attempt to meet, 
the needs of students. Yet, many of us who are products of second- 
ary schools are largely unaware of the underlying philosophy that 
controlled the educational programs we experienced. Many college 
students believe, for example, that secondary schools exist solely 
for the purpose of preparing for college. In so believing, they 
indicate lack of awareness of the fundamental purpose of the 
secondary school in a democratic society. 

Our superficial concept of the functions of secondary education 
would be a serious personal indictment if it were not for the fact 
that we do not have an established philosophy of secondary educa- 
поп. We are still endeavoring to characterize the role that second- 
ary education should play in our nation. Within the past fifty 
years, however, significant progress has been made in developing 
a philosophy of education compatible with the ideals of a demo- 
cratic society. The theory of democratic education has now been 
developed to a point that stands out in sharp contrast to existing 
educational procedures. This gap between theory and practice of 
teaching looms today as the principal challenge to all who seek to 


teach. 
Points of View 


Four points of view are fundamental to the philosophy implied 


in the title of this chapter. They emphasize the dependence of our 
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way of life upon teaching 
youth in their gradual grow 
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Beginnings of democratic participation may occur in early child- 
hood, but the development of independent democratic houg 
and action can take place only иет the period of EET 
or later. It is through much sharing in planning and executing 
group experiences under sympathetic guidance that youth become 
truly democratic. 

Growth toward democracy requires help. It is the privilege of 
the teacher to provide the encouragement, the assistance, and the 
opportunities for those in school to grow in competence in demo- 
cratic living. Without guidance youth fail to develop functional 
habits, although they may have accepted democratic ideals and 
have acquired knowledge about freedom and justice. 

By giving every pupil a chance to express his interests in practi- 
cal experiences, to participate in planning and sharing with others, 
and to accept responsibility for his actions, the school helps him 
to grow toward democratic independence. 


Fundamental Assumptions 


Several assumptions supply direction to the ideas presented 
throughout this book. 

Secondary schools are laboratories for democratic development. 
То say that secondary schools are laboratories for development of 
democracy does not imply that no other levels of the public school 
system share this function. Certainly there may be manifestations 
of democracy even in the nursery school and, of course, the colleges 
and universities—particularly those that are supported by state 
funds—must continue to develop and further democratic living 
ur democracy is to be preserved and perpetuated. Because of 
ture of the secondary school, the time in a youth’s 
life which is served by this school, and the growth characteristics 
of secondary school students, this part of the school system has a 
definite responsibility to develop democratic thinking and action. 

Because some students fail to continue their schooling after 
secondary school years, and because young children are not ready 
to accept full responsibility of democracy, it follows that the 
secondary school has the major obligation to provide for its stu- 
dents the opportunity to become independent and responsible 
members of a democratic society. 

Secondary education is based upon age, not subjects. For the 
purpose of this book it is assumed that secondary education is not 
a matter of subjects taught but, rather, the period in the pupils’ 
lives between puberty and adulthood—adolescence. It has been 
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called education for the “teens.” Because it normally begins about 
the age of twelve or thirteen years and does not end until nineteen 
or twenty, the secondary school period extends over eight years 
and includes, according to our present classification, junior high 
school, senior high school, and the junior college. 

Secondary education is concerned principally with general 
education. General education is so named from its purpose, not 
from its content. It depends on method and quality of teaching 
rather than on subject matter. It is the kind of education that 
administers to the common needs of man in the major areas of 
living. It seeks to increase the competence, that is, the ability and 
willingness, of youth to assume necessary personal and social 
responsibilities. The period of general education is the time re- 
quired to make the student an independent, co-operative individ- 
ual. For some, only a short period may be required; for others, a 
much longer time is necessary. 


When the student attains independence in thinking, forming 
judgments, and managing his own affairs, he has reached one of 
the major goals of sec 


r ondary education. An independent individ- 
ual 5 one who has attained personal competence. He possesses a 

health and emotional stability, a thorough 
the elf, and knowledge and habits of healthful 
living. ed ability to communicate ideas to others, 
the use of numbe 


more specific training, 
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youth that guides them in this development, a quality of teaching 
that interests them in becoming able, self-directing citizens. ü 

Since secondary education provides for all youth, it is more con- 
cerned with general education than with specialized education. 
АП students need general education, whereas fewer than half of 
them require any type of specialized training since they will not 
enter skilled occupations nor continue in college to prepare for: 
professions. 

Secondary education should meet the needs of all adolescents. 
All youth are members of society and potential adult citizens. As 
such, they possess the right to participate in the benefits of society, 
among which is the privilege of sharing the socializing influences 
of the secondary school. In 1948 it was estimated by John W. 
Studebaker, United States Comissioner of Education, that of the 
nine and one-half million youth of secondary age who were en- 
rolled in junior and senior high schools and junior colleges, at 
least three million were maladjusted because their needs were not 


being met by secondary schools. To this number can be added an 
additional five and one-half million youth ? who had dropped out 


or never entered secondary schools because of inappropiateness 
of the experiences provided. Secondary education was, therefore, 
failing 60 per cent of the nation s adolescent youth, the citizens 


of the future. 
It is frequently asserted that the secondary school only partially 
meets the personal and social needs of the other 40 per cent of 
tude, vocational choice, and interest are best 


youth who by apti i 1 
adapted to existing secondary school instruction. Basler calls at- 
tention to this condition as follows: 

During the past two decades thoughtful educators have become in- 
creasingly concerned about the apparent failure of the secondary school 
to provide educational experiences sufficiently diverse to meet the needs 
of all youth of high school аде. As more members of this age group 
have sought to avail themselves of a high school education, the inap- 
propriateness of much of our time-honored offerings for meeting the 
needs of a large proportion of these youth becomes ever more evident.* 


All youth have comm 
setting, needs that shou 
tion. In addition to the need 


student has specific personal n 
d are the youth who have completed senior high school but are not 


r community college. 
Education for Youth: Commission to Develop Pro 
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desires, handicaps, attitudes, feelings, talents, interests, and in- 
dividual behavior patterns, These, too, should be met by the sec- 
ondary school. The varying needs of youth can be met only in 
Ways appropriate to the scheme of social living and to the level о! 
maturity, interest, and aptitude peculiar to individuals. It is 


through meeting the needs of all youth that secondary education 
can fulfill its obligation to society. 


Traditional versus Democratic Te 


aching 
in Secondary Schools 

Although isol ratic teaching may be cited 
within the traditi dary school, they are rare. 
al and democratic teaching in 
$ are contrasted as follows: 


The characteristics of tradition 
secondary school 


Traditional Teaching in Democratic Teaching in 
Secondary Schools Secondary Schools 


1. Strives for master: 


y of organ- 1. Attempts to develop atti- 
ized facts related to basic tudes, understandings, and 
fields of knowledge, behavior patterns appropri- 

ate for democratic living. 
2. Prepares for college. 2. Prepares for life in a democ- 


racy, 
3. Teaches subject matter as an 3. Utilizes Subject matter as a 
end in itself, functional means to the end 
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thinking and component be- 
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Traditional Teaching Democratic Teaching 
(continued) (continued) 
9. Demands conformity to rou- 9. Develops individual initia- 
tines and to teacher direction tive, creativeness, and ability 


to direct one’s own growth 
and learning. 

10. Provides guidance in helping 
students decide upon goals 
and appropriate experiences 
through which to attain 
them. 

11. Provides a variety of learn- 
ing experiences that meet in- 
dividual differences in 
amount and kinds of ability. 

idea that 12. Encourages young people to 
accept increasing responsi- 
bility for decision-making, 
planning, self-discipline, and 
evaluation and acceptance of 
consequences of action. 

13. Continues even in junior 13. Strives to develop in 18- and 
college to direct activities of 19-year-old youth independ- 
йс. епсе of thought and action 

that will enable them to take 
their places as competent 
adult citizens. 

14. Dignifies young men and 
women by accepting their 
points of view and respecting 

; their opinions. 

ledge of 15. Depends upon knowledge of 
those taught. 

16. Motivates through genuine 
interests. 


in learning. 


10. Requires pupils to take 
courses that adults have de- 
cided are “good” for them. 


11. Emphasizes learning experi- 
ences adapted to verbalistic 


intelligence only. 


12. Promotes the 
young people should “йо 
as they are told" until they 
reach maturity when they 
will be able to “do as they 


please.” 


14. Allows no expression of in- 
dividual opinions—no dis- 
agreement with teachers or 
textbooks. 

15. Depends upon know 
subject matter. | 

16. Motivates learning artifi- 
cially. 

It would be revealing to the reader to recall the kind of teaching 
he experienced while in secondary school and to attempt to classify 
its various phases as traditional or democratic. Perhaps we should 
use the term “autocratic” rather than traditional and examine tra- 
ditional teaching to determine if it has been more often autocratic 


than democratic. 


Democratic Teaching Is Guidance 


The kind of society in which teaching is conducted determines 
the type of teaching that should be sponsored if that society is to 
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continue. A democratic society cannot depend upon autocratic 
teaching and direction to further its purposes. It can rely only 
upon democratic teaching or guidance to insure its continuance. 

Guidance helps students to reach goals. If the student is to be 
guided in his progression from A, where he is, to Z, where society 
wants him to be, it is the function of the teacher to furnish such 
guidance and to assist the student in his going from A to 7. All 
factors that influence the individual in going from A to Z may be 
called his curriculum, Leading the student or guiding him as he 


A Z 
> 
Present Goal 
Status 


makes the transition from A to Z is teaching. "How" the teacher 
guides his going—his behavior changes (his learning)—is method. 
His behavior changes along the way (learning) are objectives. He 
may change in attitude, understanding, level of skill, appreciation, 
emotional stability, and in many other ways, but his going is a 
unitary process and should result in his reaching Z as quickly and 
efficiently as possible. It is the method used that is most important 
in furthering this transition. A poor choice of method may cause 
the student to reach undesirable goals. A method that is not 
democratic, for example, may result in the student’s arriving at 
autocracy rather than democracy 

A student lacking sympathetic and understanding guidance may 

ander off the main track between A and Z to follow a direction 
that leads him out of school. Unwise teaching may be the deter- 


tractive or less satisfying than 
; may cause the student to fail 
iety. Democratic teaching can 
ough the curriculum to arrive at 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEPENDENCE AND INDEPENDENCE 
DURING THE SECONDARY SCHOOL YEARS 
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YEARS IN SCHOOL 
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broken and dotted lines respectively. Normally, the student enters 
ith some degree of independence and self- 
determination, and he continues through the consecutive eight 
years making steady progress toward becoming independent. Dur- 
ing the secondary school years the need for self-direction becomes 
greater and greater. Prior to this period all students will have 
learned to modify behavior to the end that adjustments were made 
to environmental influences and in so doing may have begun the 
development of self-direction. But during adolescence students 
are expected to become gradually more and more independent in 
order that they may contribute to the improvement of the quality 
of life in their society. 
The broken line in Figure 1 represents the rate of growth to- 
ward independence of the accelerated student—one who comes 
from the elementary school with characteristics of independence 
already being developed and growing at an accelerated rate. If he 
should drop out of school at X, the age of 15 or 16, his chances of 
becoming an independent, contributing member of a democratic 
society are high. If on the other hand, as represented by the dotted 
‘line in Figure 1, the student 15 retarded—not mentally, but in 
'growth toward independence—when he enters junior high school, 
land experiences а slow rate of growth, he will not have reached a 
e necessary for successful participation in 


degree of independenc 
he has been in school fourteen or fifteen 


our society even when rte 
| years. Не should be encouraged, however, to remain in school, not 


‘discouraged by the classification of “failure,” since he will be mak- 


junior high school w 
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ing progress toward the desired goal. He needs the benefits the 
school has to provide. If he should drop out of school, say at 0, he 
will become a burden to society, a misfit, an unhappy and insecure 
individual. He may never be able to contribute to the ends of 
democracy or to enjoy its freedoms. He will be hampered by igno- 
rance, fear, lack of adjustment, inadequate social skills, and emo- 
tional insecurity. He can easily become a member of a group that 
is directly opposed to democratic living. 

The role of teaching as a process of 
focus upon the problem of increasing th 
that individual students are able to 
achieved through teaching procedures 
guiding the student in the process of d 
of self-direction. 


guiding growth comes to 
€ amount of independence 
assume. This goal can be 
that place emphasis upon 
eveloping skills and habits 


Summary 

The points of view and assumptions presented in this chapter 
indicate th 

cratic teach 

and democratic teachin 


cratic feeling, thought, and ac- 
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TEACHING AND SOCIETY 


What determines the nature and character of teach- 
ing? . . . What are the basic purposes of teaching? 
. . . What is the social responsibility of teaching? .. . 
What social needs provide direction for teaching? . . . 
In what ways does society influence teaching? . . . 
How does teaching exert influences upon society? . . . 
What forces may cause teaching to fail in its purposes? 
How may teaching inhibit social progress? . . . What 
influences. have contributed to the development of 
democratic ideals? . . . What are the characteristics of 
a democratic society? How may teaching for a demo- 
cratic society be defined? ... What competencies do 
teachers need for teaching in democratic schools? . . . 
Why is it urgent that teaching for democracy be im- 


proved? 


s its Impetus, direction, and form from the 
over-all ideals, mores, and accepted behavior patterns of the society 
in which it exists and whose purposes it serves. Neither teaching 
nor the learning it seeks to encourage takes place apart from a 
system of living. The existing theory of life, от social setting, 
furnishes the need for teaching. To the society for which it exists, 
teaching must look for direction—for values sought, for acceptable 
means of achieving ends, and for appraisal of its worth. Society, on 
the other hand, must look to teaching for the interpretation, im- 
provement, and perpetuation of its adopted and cherished ideals 
and concepts of group living. Inescapably, teaching and society are 
interrelated. The more clearly this interrelationship is recognized 
and understood, the more effectively will teaching discharge its 
social responsibility to the end that the society itself will be 


strengthened. | 
Individuals have long sought to perpetuate through teaching 
beliefs, attitudes, knowledges, understandings, and 


the established Заре с 5 
skills that have seemed to make ше in their particular group more 


Teaching receive 
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meaningful and worthwhile. From time to time, however, man has 
attempted to improve his pattern of living by changing the char- 
acter of teaching provided for the young 
complex, individuals seek security and integration within a larger 
and more complicated social organization. As a result, man in- 
creases his efforts to guarantee that suitable teaching adapted to 
the ideals of the larger social group be provided for the young in 
order that security and happiness may be assured. These attempts 
to insure appropriate teaching for youth of a society have led to 
development of varied Systems of education, ca 
dedicated to the perpetuation of its accompanying social existence. 

А recent example of the extent to which a society will go in 
order to insure for its young a type of teaching compatible with its 
own particular ideology is that developed and controlled in nazi 
Germany just prior to World War IL' Another illustration is 
found in the pattern of teaching now being provided under state 
control in communistic Russia? Extensive efforts in the United 
States, Great Britain, Mexico, and numerous other nations to 


extend the privilege of learning and benefits of teaching to all 
young people are supported largely by this same desire. 


. As groups become more 


ch designed for and 


How Society Influences Teaching 
Society depends for its improvement and continuance upon the 


development of attitudes, habits, understandings, skills, and knowl- 


avior patterns of individuals within a social group 
ing i primary purposes. In order for teaching 
changes in the Proper direction, it must 


personal acceptance tha 


r ignored by the 
over-all social machinery, 
The divergent subgroupings that develop in a larger group 
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create many cross-currents of pressure, all seeking to influence the 
developmental pattern of the total society. Some spring from de- 
sires to achieve special privileges for vested-interest groups. A few 
represent protests against the weaknesses existing in the social 
structure. Still others may be based upon contradictory theories of 
living. Yet all must be harmonized within the broad pattern of life 
d by the parent society if the group itself is to survive. 
Social needs. For the resolution of internal conflicting drives 
society must depend primarily upon its program of education and 
the quality of teaching. The broad fundamental needs that form 


the common matrix of social unity provide immediate and con- 


tinuous direction for teaching. 
1. The need for the “good life." Important to the formation 


of a social group is man's desire to live more fully and happily, 
either immediately or in the future. By joining with other human 
beings he seeks to obtain more readily certain comforts, such as 
food, clothing and shelter; the feelings of security that come from 
knowing he has help in withstanding danger; and the satisfactions 
derived from co-operative activity. Individually and collectively, 
human beings continually seek to learn better ways of living. Every 
type of social organization is defended on the grounds that it pro- 
vides a greater amount of the comforts of living to more people. 
Having developed a pattern of living that yields satisfactions in 
terms of the fulfillment of fundamental needs, man seeks to teach 
his children its value and the means of its attainment. 

Teaching and education are influenced directly by the concept 
of the "good life" existing within the society of which they are a 
part. In a totalitarian society the "good life" is promised to those 
who give unswerving, unquestioning obedience to superior au- 
thority, to those who serve the needs of the sovereign state first 
and those of the individual secondly. Teaching in such a society 
has the responsibility of developing the habit of obedience to a 
ruler, the feeling of insignificance as an individual, contempt for 
the weak, and willingness to die for a supreme authority. In con- 
trast, the achievement of the “good life" in a democracy is best 
through the power of group thinking and action, 
borly co-operation, through shared projection of 
f procedures, and co-operative evaluating to the 
end that all may enjoy a higher standard of living. A democratic 
society, therefore, needs a type of teaching that emphasizes and 
provides opportunities for the development of individual initia- 
tive based upon attitudes and habits of co-operation, self-disci- 


pline, and objectivity of thought and action. 
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2. Desire for perpetuation. When an effective pattern of living 
has been established in a social group, effort is made to preserve 
and to extend its benefits for future generations. Man's continual 
struggle against hunger and cold, disease, the elements of nature, 
as well as against his human enemies has made him realize the 
necessity for teaching his children all of the knowledges, skills, and 
techniques of application that he has found useful in living. Ia 
addition, human beings, possessed as they are with the power of 
thinking, attempt to convey to their young the results of intel- 
lectual discovery. Thus beliefs, attitudes, opinions, and supersti- 
tions as well as accepted theory became a part of the heritage 
that is transmitted to future generations. 

3. Need for improvement. Society turns to education for crea- 
tive improvement. Teaching must serve the function of helping 
translate the heritage of the past into more effective living in the 
present. 


It must also help man to anticipate his needs for the future and 
to seek effective means of meeting them. 

When the first atomic bomb was released over Hiroshima, and 
people throughout the world attempted to comprehend its magni- 
tudinous consequences, realization emerged that unless human 
beings improved their abilities and techniques of living together, 
they would be destroyed. Man’s own genius had given him an 
instrument for destroying civilization. The attainment of the 
“good life" is not to be found in international conflict but rather 
in peaceful compromise and co-operation. Upon teachers and their 
teaching throughout the world rests the major responsibility to 
meet the challenge to achieve improvement of techniques for the 
realization of man’s co-operative activity. 

Cross-currents of social conflict, 
for the differences in purposes and 
in various nations of the world. 
achieve the democratic way of life a 
of a type of teaching that accords 5 
and which seeks to develo 
living—individual differ 
purposes. 


Teaching in a democracy emphasizes expression of creative 
impulses, development of independent thought, self-discipline 
related to group objectives, and co-operative group planning. 
Nations influenced by despotic concepts of life strive on the other 


hand to develop a type of teaching that encourages the growth of 
qualities that disco 


talit urage creativeness and thwart independent 
thinking. 
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Cross-currents in the form of contradictory social theories in- 
fluence social progress and, consequently, teaching. Often social 
subgroups, organized for various purposes, seek to influence the 
interpretation of the goals toward which teaching is directed so 
that the purposes of the subgroup rather than those of the total 
society are served. 

Within a society striving for democracy it is not unusual to find 
examples of teaching that unconsciously pay their allegiance—in 
terms of attitudes they encourage, procedures they employ, and 
values they seek—to despotism. Cross-currents of social conflict 
that influence teaching within a society may be kept active by those 
who hold divergent economic, political, or religious beliefs, by 
those who seek security in joining forces with others in “better 
than thou” groups, or by those who seek special privilege, unfair 
advantage, or the protection of personal interests. The total effect 
of a pressure group of this sort on the type of teaching provided 
for the young serves to retard development of true democracy. 

Some groups openly seek to provide a particular type of teach- 
ing for their children by maintaining private schools dedicated 
to specific purposes. Others attempt, particularly in a democratic 
society, to accomplish their ends by influencing the teaching pro- 
vided in public schools. Symptoms of such efforts are to be found 
in the concern evidenced over the teaching of controversial issues, 
in contradictory opinions regarding school discipline, pupil guid- 
ance or curriculum content, as well as the general outcome of 
education. 

Subservience to tradition. The social force that most obviously 
influences the character of teaching in a given society is the tend- 


ency to seek security by following tradition. Pupils, parents, and 
vhen teaching is conducted in tradi- 


teachers all feel more at ease We sq | 
tional ways. Frequently the traditions that originally gave birth to 
a teaching procedure are completely out of touch with the theory 


of life currently cherished by a social group. In American schools 
the only source for the pattern of teaching many of us follow is 
“the way in which we ourselves were taught. | | 
Occasionally we become conscious of the conflict that exists 
between traditional authoritarianism in teaching methods and 
democratic ideals of self-discipline and co-operative action to the 
extent that on our own initiative we re-adjust our methods of 


teaching in the light of new guiding principles. But many of us 


are unaware that such conflicts exist. Our minds are closed to the 
recognition of malpractices in teaching because of the sublime 


faith we hold in the past. Many parents who will accept only the 
best and latest when buying a new automobile, an electric refrig- 
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erator, or a mechanical pencil are w 
children a type of teaching that is infer 
in terms of the traditions to which it 


illing to purchase for their 
ior in quality and outmoded 
pays allegiance. 


Influence of Teaching on Society 


The main function of education is that of helping to interpret, 
to improve, and to perpetuate the society which it serves. Every 
program of education organized by a social group represents an 
effort to accomplish certain goals. If the controlling social group 
places emphasis on such qualities as self-discipline, responsible 
freedom of choice, and individual and group initiative, it will 
expect the educational program to develop these traits in the 
young and thus perpetuate the ideals that have been commonly 
accepted. 


Caution must be exercised to make sure that the ide 
teaching seeks to perpetuate 
of life that gives cohesion t 
teaching may inadvertently 


als our 
are those associated with the theory 
© the larger society. Otherwise, our 
serve the ends of a social subgroup 
which supports ideals and practices partially or wholly in conflict 
with those of the over-all society. If teachers are successful in help- 


ing future generations to realize qualities demanded by the parent 
Society, adjustment within the social group may be expected to 
improve, 


Proportion of the nation’s 


youth, 
Today teachers come in 


During adolescence young people live together, solidify char- 
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vides an environment that contributes to satisfactory social adjust- 
ments and pleasant experiences for all, youth may be expected to 
continue the same pattern of living outside school. The type of 
teaching within a school contributes more than any other single 
factor to the extent to which school experiences are welcomed by 
young people. 

Role of teaching in social reconstruction. Social institutions 


‘engage in a continuous process of renewal. A society that neglects 


to give attention to the need for continuous growth and improve- 
ment is likely to perish. Yet within any social group there may be 
those subgroups which, as a result of special benefits derived from 
established practices or because of fear of change, pay allegiance 
to the status quo and resist efforts to improve techniques of living 
together. During World War II, even while American soldiers 
were fighting to defend a cherished way of life and to obtain a 
chance for more worthwhile living in the future, vested interests 
at home were demanding that effort be made to preserve social 
conditions just as they were prior to the war. They presumed that 
American soldiers wanted to come home to exactly the same kind 
of social order they had left when they went to war. 

A little thought should remind us that before the acceleration 
of the economic cycle that grew out of the urgent need for war-time 
material, the United States, together with the rest of the world, 
was struggling to overcome the devastating near-collapse of our 
economic system in the "depression of the 1930's." Many of the 
young men who shouldered arms, manned ships, or piloted air- 
planes during World War II had spent their early years of man- 
hood unemployed, unable to establish. homes of their own, and 
unwanted by their social and industrial world. Yet even when 
confronted by this tragic memory there are many who oppose 


efforts to find permanent remedies for a sick society. 

Society has in education and in teaching the means for self- 
improvement. Teachers must perform vanguard functions in 
spearheading the attack upon practices that are detrimental to the 
ideals of democratic life. This task may be accomplished by help- 
ing youth to practice and perfect habits of behavior, critical think- 
ing, and problem solving; and to develop attitudes that are com- 
patible with the democratic life. As teachers, we can render aid in 
social reconstruction by working with our own communities in re- 
evaluating the effectiveness of existing group life. 

Teaching that inhibits social progress. Inadequate or un- 


wholesome teaching may inhibit social progress in the following 


ways: 
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1. Serving authoritarian ends while existing within a demo- 
cratic society. Unnecessary regimentation of pupils, arbitrary 
creation of social stratifications within the school or 
(whether based upon intellectual, social, racial, vocational, or eco- 
nomic criteria), and determination of goals for instead of by pu- 
pils—all are effective examples of this practice. 

2. Emphasizing attitudes and cha 
егп conditions and needs. 


3. Serving the ends of vested interests within a society. 


4. Being so unrelated to life needs that youth develop in social 


Situations insecurities which eventually lead to maladjustment. 
5. Turning youth against school. When young people who feel 
unwanted in school develop distrust a 


ше зе nd dislike for one of society's 

major Institutions, they May easily adopt similar attitudes toward 

society as a whole. 

М Seeking to achieve unreasonable and arbitrary standards. 
any pupils unable to attain the satisfaction of successful achieve- 

ment drop out of school and often become a hindrance to social 

progress, 
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cratic living demands constant application of principles to opera- 
tional situations. It places emphasis upon the development and 
preservation of congenial human relationships. Although democ- 
les to no selected few the divine right to make decisions 


racy conced 
for others, those who are confused about the direction of progress 
ege and dodge the 


may become all too willing to forfeit the privil 
responsibility of deciding for themselves. Some may be willing to 
relinquish individual freedom for a way of life that gives specific 
directions and orders concerning how to live, one that seems to 
provide all the correct solutions to the problems of living. 

Social groups do not achieve quickly or easily the goal of demo- 
cratic living. Although a group may reach a high level of develop- 
ment by improved techniques of living together, it may encounter 
considerable difficulty when it attempts to transmit the results to 
future generations. Each generation is made up of new individuals 
who, while being more like than unlike their forefathers, yet differ 
sufficiently to make it necessary for them to work out their own 
application of recognized principles of living. 

Growth of the democratic ideal. History of the growth of the 
ideals of democracy, like the story of modern Christianity, is a 
story of the struggle for “human-ness” in living. It is no accident 
that man’s religious beliefs and his developing theories of an ap- 
proach to living should reveal deeply rooted similarities. Principles 
of democratic living are deeply imbedded in many doctrines sup- 
ported by Christianity. As man sought explanations for the phe- 
nomena of life about him, as he tried to promote his own security 
by identifying principles of human behavior appropriate to life, 
he also attempted to translate into practice his growing ideals of 
human relationships. As he came increasingly to accept the reli- 

ious laws of “Do unto others as ye would that they do unto you. 
and "Love thy neighbor as thyself,” he began to search for a way 
of life that would not only permit but also encourage such prac- 
tices. Efforts to translate religious ideals into functional social liv- 
ing have contributed significantly to the growth of democratic 


theory. uu 
Another strong source of influence upon democratic ideals is 
n learned from scientific investi- 


that of science. Much that has bee 
gations concerning the mysteries of nature and human living has 
helped man to dispense with superstitions and fears that previously 


controlled and limited his behavior. The divine right to rule, the 
inherent superiority of one race as compared to another, the belief 
that might makes right, the theory of predestination that holds 
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that the pattern of life is determined by divine powers—are all 
principles of living, once generally accepted, that have failed to 
stand in the face of scientific investigations. 

Science has given man the power to open the me 
superstition and prejudice in order th 
revealed for what they are—fear b 
springing from insecurity, 
inferiority. From science t 
techniques to search for tr 


dicine bags of 
at their contents may be 
ased upon ignorance, greed 
and lust for power rooted in feelings of 
he theory of democracy has acquired the 


uth. It has also gained the willingness to 
permit scientifically discovered truths to speak for the 
hindered by emotionalized rationalizations. The 
racy has taught man to free life 
thereby achieving the realization t 
sociological process controlled | 


mselves un- 
ideal of democ- 
from futile fatalistic concepts. 
hat man’s living with man is a 
argely by man himself. To a large 
extent man has the power to make for himself what he would like 
life to be. Through science man learns that he personally has the 
strength; through Co-operative action he establishes for the human 
race the essential freedoms—freedom from f. 


ear, from want, frec- 
dom to worship, and freedom o 


f speech. But just as man has the 
also has the power to destroy it. 

ле growth of the democratic ideal 
an improved his powers of thinking, 
lat guided his relationships to other 
gh intellectual projection the сопзе- 
quences of proposed patterns of living, he came to realize that a 
human being can survive ina complicated world only if he learns 
to live peacefully with his neighbors. 

From philosophy, as well as from г 
principles of group living that give direction to the application of 
the discoveries of science, It is from philosophy that man has 
Samed power to give logical interpretations to his own behavior. 
То philosophy the democratic ideal owes its parentage. The demo- 
cratic way of life draws its support from logic. In democratic living, 
man does not ask, “What is my divine right?” or “What have I the 
power to enact?” Instead he asks, “What action will be of most 
benefit to myself and t 


eligion, man has selected the 
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vested interests, intolerance, special privilege, and tyranny have 
operated in the direction of subjecting the masses of humanity to 
the will of the few. But man has continually sought to achieve in- 
creased individual freedom by throwing off the yoke of oppression. 
Not infrequently has man’s struggle to establish a way of life in 
which he might enjoy the comforts of a reasonable standard of liv- 
ing, the right of self-determinism, and the happiness that springs 
from individual freedom, been consummated upon the field of 
battle. In each instance, after the tyranny of despotic control has 
been overthrown, man has sought to work with others to establish 
a way of life that would guarantee security for himself and for his 
children against the recently defeated enemy. Always the struggle 
continues. Men who have won the right to live in freedom must 
continue to guard with diligence the privilege. 

No social theory can be successfully defended solely by philo- 
sophical arguments nor even by the process of waging defensive 
warfare. The most nearly impregnable defense that can be erected 
in behalf of a social process is the bulwark of the success it achieves 
in operation. Man’s ideals of democratic living are best defended 
by continually successful attempts to refine the techniques of living 
and by vigorous efforts to extend the benefits of democracy to more 
and more people. It is true that democracy, more than any other 
pattern of living, cannot stand still. Since, basically, it lives or dies 
in the hearts and minds of men, democracy must continually im- 
prove, or perish. Its influence and social benefits must be extended 
even to those who have not yet experienced democratic living. It 
is in defense of this truth that the quality of teaching provided by 
society plays its major role. 

The most outstanding example of an attempt to create a society 
dedicated to democratic living is that which exists in the United 
States. The early pioneers who sought a better way of living in a 
new and mysterious land were people who loved freedom and 
hated oppression. Favored with opportunity to live in a land of 
plenty, confronted with natural hazards that made co-operative 
living a necessity, and privileged to enjoy freedoms that were un- 
known to their fathers, it is little wonder that they transmitted to 
their descendants a willingness to fight for the right to maintain 
the new privileges they had gained. 

During the century and a half that preceded the American Revo- 
lution the ideals of democracy were encouraged to grow and ma- 
ture to such an extent that they became able to furnish the matrix 
out of which a new social order was born. Since this beginning, 
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American democracy has been continuously eng 
to defend itself against the opposition of contradictory and соп- 
flicting ideologies. The defense of democratic ideals has been con- 
ducted by means of philosophical reasoning and scientific research, 
at times by actual warfare, but most of all through efforts to im- 
prove the principles and techniques of democratic living, and to 
extend their benefits to a greater and greater number of people. 
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theories of living, it depends for its continuance upon the volun- 
tary acceptance by the members of the society of the principles of 
living that govern and give direction to co-operative group inter- 
action. And, unlike other ways of life, democracy accepts as a 
guide those principles of living that lead to extension of happiness 
and well-being to the greatest number of the members of the social 
group. 

What, then, are the tenets of democratic living which have been 
commonly accepted by a significant majority of the citizens of the 
United States and which have guided the growth and develop- 
ment of this country? Upon what concepts of living is life in 
American democracy, or any other democracy for that matter, 
dependent? What conditions must be present in a society in order 
for democratic life to flourish? The answers to these questions have 
a direct bearing upon the quality of teaching which should be 
provided for future generations of American citizens. 

Many conflicting opinions exist relative to an acceptable defini- 
tion of democratic living. In the name of democracy almost every 
conceivable social practice is defended. In the name of democracy, 
people whose skin is not white are segregated and made to feel 
that they are members of inferior races. In the name of democracy 
vested interests seek to gain control of the nation's economic 
wealth. Likewise, in the name of democracy we often teach in a 
manner that permits only those who possess the same type of 
verbal ability we possess to be successful in school, thus excluding 
from educational institutions many young people who possess by 
nature differences in aptitudes and interests. In the name of 
democracy school systems are organized and instruction carried 
on in ways which encourage the development of blind obedience 
to authority rather than self-discipline based upon an apprecia- 
tion of the principles of democratic living. o 

Recently a group of people, all recognized authorities in such 
fields as sociology, philosophy, science, religion, history, education, 
political science, and government, were called together at the 
University of Chicago under the auspices of Encyclopedia Britan- 

ica I and asked to prepare а definition of democracy which 
il = ent the consensus of the group and one which could 
е МЕ an derstood by the lay citizen. After several meetings 
and much discussion the following characterization of a democracy 


was agreed upon. 
è mm f this committee is presented in tw 
ictori ation of the thinking о sis 
5 A pictorial pron pictures entitled Democracy and Autocracy, produced and 
ies F "Y bm Encyclopedia Britannica Films Inc., Wilmette, Illinois, 
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In any democratic group 
can be found the following: 


SIGNS OF SHARED RESPECT 
DEMOCRACY < SHARED POWER 
CONDITIONS WHICH ECONOMIC BALANCE 
CONTRIBUTE TO — 
DEMOCRACY ENLIGHTENMENT 
lt was the feeling of this group of citizens that the two signs, 
shared respect and shared power, are characterizations of demo- 
cratic life. When they are absent, democr 


present, the degree to w 
the 


acy cannot exist; when 
: hich they are utilized in the total life ol 
society determines the quality of living possible. The extent 
to which a social group is living democratically can be ascertained 
by examining the degree in which these two qualities exist among 
the members of the group. 

1. Shared respect. Democratic living is characterized by the 
quality of shared respect, the mutual appreciation of the impor- 
tance of each individual to the welfare of the group. This quality 
implies respect for the worth of every individual and of his con- 
tribution to the scheme of life. It recognizes the welfare and hap- 
piness of every individual as a paramount goal in a democratic 
society. It is for this purpose that the social organization exists. 


Without. shared respect, oppression, discrimination, and tyranny 
are inevitable, 


2. Shared power. 
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enlightenment in a group, the greater the possibility that the 
qualities of democratic living are present. 


1. Economic balance. Democracy is unlikely to thrive in a 
society in which the wealth is concentrated in the hands of a few 
while the majority of its citizens are forced to endure subnormal 
standards of living. The democratic society seeks to help all in- 
dividuals achieve the “good life” of decent standards of living, 
including health, food, clothing, shelter, and adequate educa- 
tional, cultural, and recreational opportunities. A society in which 
men are unemployed, or employed at inadequate wage standards, 
is not likely to achieve a high quality of democratic living. That 
social group which is continually moving in the direction of help- 
ing all its citizens progress toward the middle-income group, with 
consequent reductions of the numbers found in the “substandard” 
income class, is moving in the direction of providing a condition 
favorable to democratic living. 

2. Enlightenment. Without the condition of enlightenment 
there is little likelihood that the democratic qualities of shared 
power and shared respect can be achieved. A social group which 
denies to its members a knowledge of the truth is moving away 
from the goal of democracy. Evidences of enlightenment are found 
in the extent to which instruments of public information and 
education, the press, radio, free public speech, schools, provide to 
every citizen accurate information. The degree to which all mem- 
bers of the group take advantage of opportunities to become in- 
formed is, likewise, evidence that democracy exists. When the 
press or radio is controlled by vested interests which suppress or 
distort information for their own purposes; when freedom of 
speech is denied; when inadequate educational opportunities are 
provided by the community and when books or other materials of 
instruction present distorted interpretations of true facts; when 
large numbers of people must rely upon a few for information and 
the interpretation of events; when public officials withhold sig- 
nificant knowledge—a necessary condition of democracy is lacking. 


Teaching for Democracy 


In accepting the challenge to teach for democracy, the teacher 
must face the task of evaluating all teaching in terms of its con- 
tribution to the ideals of democratic living. Although we have 
long given lip service to democratic ideals, and many have done 
outstanding jobs of helping youth grasp and live up to such ideals, 
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much confusion still exists with respect to the quality and char- 
acter of teaching which is best suited to the goals of a democratic 
society. Many schools that purport to teach for democracy actually 
are still following undemocratic procedures and theories of teach- 
ing. They are still seeking goals of education which were prevalent 
in the schools copied from autocratic nations by our forefathers. 
Compatibility between teaching and social ideals. Sociologists 
and students of education have long recognized that procedures 
should be compatible with the ideals of the society of which the 
educational institution is a part. Fascist societies excel in develop- 
ing educational programs and teaching methods geared to their 
objectives. Likewise countries that adhere to the communistic 
doctrines of Karl Marx follow a similar course in developing edu- 
cational programs to support their social philosophy. Although 
the United States leads the world in its efforts to provide education 
for all its youth, too little concern has been evidenced over the na- 
ture of the education provided. Americans believe in the value 
of education; every parent hopes that his child will complete 
high school and perhaps enter college, but few people are much 
concerned about the character and quality of education provided 
by our public schools. Although this faith in education has con- 
tributed to an extension of educational opportunities, it has also 
been responsible perhaps for the perpetuation of inadequate cur- 
ricula and inappropriate techniques of teaching that tend to 
weaken the education provided. 
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terms of the over-all functions of democratic education. Teaching 
in such a school becomes a part of democratic living, and the role 
of the teacher is seen as that of a guide to the development of 
democratic ideals and behavior. Teaching may be defined, there- 
fore, as the practice of democratic leadership with developmental 
intent. In democratic schools youth develop competence for demo- 
cratic living through actual experiences in a school environment 
and in learning situations which are characteristically democratic. 
The teaching provided must of necessity be an outstanding exam- 
ple of democratic leadership in action. In order to perform such 
a role we, as teachers, need competence in the following three 
areas: 
1. Social theory. We need to be intelligent students of society. 
We should keep well informed about the aims and objectives of 
significant social organizations of all kinds. We need to under- 
stand the social forces that affect behavior and know the prin- 
ciples and techniques of living that are most adaptable to group 
action in a democratic society. 

2. Social practice. We need to be especially adept at employing 
atic living. We should possess the kind of 


techniques of democr 1 
nd abilities that permit us to function 


attitudes, social skills, a 
democratically in social situations. 
3. Social leadership. We need to develop competence as "social 


change agents" which permits us to function as leaders within 
groups of individuals concerned with co-operative action. Con- 
trasted to teaching in an autocratic society, the emphasis in teach- 
ing in a democracy is on a suggestive form of guidance rather than 
on arbitrary direction; on assisting others to identify purposes, 
instead of superimposing goals on them; and on the maturing of 
human abilities and encouraging growth in terms of individual 
differences as opposed to developing conformity. 

In a democracy teaching should represent the best interpretation 
of democratic living. It should demonstrate by example the pattern 
of life most appropriate for effective group interaction. Its goals 
should be based on psychological principles which indicate that 
the way in which learning takes place is extremely important when 
the development of attitudes, changes in behavior patterns, and 
permanence in learning are the objectives sought. 


Summary: The Challenge for the Future 


Citizens in a democracy must continually struggle to defend its 
existence in a world of many conflicting social ideologies. Teachers 
in a democracy have a special responsibility to further democratic 
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living. For the fulfillment of this function America looks to mem- 
bers of the teaching profession. The critical question which yet 
remains to be answered is: “Сап secondary school teachers develop 
patterns and procedures of teaching that are compatible with and 
which give further extension and realization to the achievement 
of the ideals of democratic living?" 

Already the philosophy of education appropriate for a demo- 
cratic society has been given broad and numerous amplifications. 
Some attention has been given, also, to the democratization of 
school administration. Emphasis is also being placed upon re- 
organizing the secondary school curriculum so that it will better 
fulfill its function in a democratic society. Similarly, and closely 
related, are the developments in co-operative school and com- 
munity relationships. But more crucial than all these movements 
is the need for developing a quality of teaching that will contrib- 
ute, both by precept and example, to the goals of democratic living. 
In this direction lies a challenge for future teaching in our schools. 
If American democracy is to continue its successful growth, the 
schools must improve their principles and practices so that teach- 
ing will be dedicated both in theory and application to democratic 
procedures, 
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n in a democratic society. 
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cyclopedia Britannica 
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experts for the En 
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cyclopedia Britany 


піса, Inc., and they illustrate ways 
existing in 


And So They Live 
Library, 26 W 
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community Xists betwee ing and the life of the 
carried on i learning exercises 
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(26 minutes: 
ashington Place, N 


2. Use the following fil: trips 
ing of mankind. 8 "mstrips to help develop a better understand- 
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Man, One Family (57 frames: accompanying guide, 35mm., silent). 
Film Producers, Inc., 25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Mankind is one family, made up of many groups, each with its own 
differences though no one group is superior. Dealing with problems of 
color, nationality, and religion, this film provides a splendid basis for 


discussion. 


We Are All Brothers (60 frames: 35 mm.: silent). Film Producers, 
Inc., 25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
"Races of Mankind," by Ruth Benedict and G. Weltfish, is the basis 
for this film that deals with race problems. It points out the physical 
structure similarities of races and that language and customs are not 
determined by race. The contribution of fear and ignorance to intol- 


erance is illustrated. 


8. Evaluate the characteristics of your own learning experiences 
while in high school in terms of their contribution to skills for demo- 
cratic living. Compare your evaluation with those of other members of 
your group. 

4. Interview an experienced teacher by asking the following ques- 


tions: 
a. What influences tend to determine the method of teaching 


you employ? 
b. In what ways do you consider that your teaching helps de- 
velop competence for living in a democratic society? 

Compile and compare the results of interviews made by members of 
the class. 

5. Arrange for each member of the group to observe a teacher in a 
nearby public high school. Attempt to identify the contributions to 
democratic living made by the teacher observed in terms of the provi- 
sions made for "shared power" and efforts directed toward the develop- 
ment of "shared respect." 

6. Work together in conducting a parent opinion poll. Arrange for 
each member of the group to interview at least three parents. Ask the 
following questions: 

a. What do you expect high school to do for your child? 
b. What do you think is wrong with secondary school education 


today? 


Compare the responses. | 
7. List the number of teachers you have had in all your school ex- 


perience whom you consider possessed highly refined techniques of 
democratic living. Compare with lists of other members of your group. 

8. Analyze your own high school experiences in an effort to identify 
the activities of teachers that helped you to develop competency for 


democratic living. 


9. Compare practices in junior colleges with those in senior high 
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schools in relation to provisions for “shared power” and “shared re- 
spect.” 
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NEEDED—A NEW TYPE OF TEACHING 


What evidence supports the point of view that anew 
type of teaching is needed for secondary schools? . . . 
What kinds of teaching procedures being used today 
inhibit achievement of goals that contribute to the 
realization of democracy? ... What weaknesses in 
American society indicate the need for improvement 
in teaching? . . . What steps are being taken to meet 
the need for a new type of teaching? . . . What are the 
“rights” of American youth with respect to the nature 
of teaching? . . . What trends are becoming more pro- 
nounced in pre-service programs of teacher educa- 
tion? . . . How may programs of in-service education 
contribute to the development of a new type of teach- 
ing? . . . What personal qualities should prospective 
teachers seek to develop? . . . What professional com- 
petencies are essential for teachers in democratic 


schools? 


Although the American people have maintained a sublime, al- 
most childlike, faith in the values of secondary education they 
have naively assumed that "апуопе can teach.” Vigorous efforts 
have been made to provide high school education for all youth, 
yet only nominal concern has been evidenced for the character of 
the education provided. Many persons are aware of the fact that 
teaching in American secondary schools falls far short of its major 
purpose—that of helping all young people develop appropriate 
values, attitudes, ideals, understandings, and the necessary and 
useful skills for democratic living. But in the face of this awareness, 
the American public, including teachers themselves, has been 
inconsistent in efforts to improve teaching. As a consequence, 
American democracy has not yet developed, except in a few 
isolated situations, the type of teaching appropriate to its needs. 
Even when democratic theories of teaching have been given 


successful implementation in experimental schools and the results 
35 
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made available to teachers in public schools, we, in general, have 


i тата suggesti at we a demo- 
evidenced little concern toward suggestions that we adopt 
cratic procedures of teaching. 


Evidence of Need 


Evidence of the need for 


improved teaching is to be seen on 
every h 


and. The two critical points where the evidence becomes 
Most noticeable are: the behavior patterns existent within the so- 
cial group; and the secondary schools themselves. The final test ol 
teaching in a democracy must always be how well do the products 
of the schools function as democratic citizens? To measure the 
effectiveness of our traditional patterns of teaching we need only 
to examine the life about us, It is in the behavior patterns of the 
people that we find the clearest evidence of the need for a new type 


of teaching compatible with the purposes of our society. | 

Faulty conceptions of teaching. The very fact that the Ameri- 
у conceptions of teaching is evidence that 
they should have had access to better teaching themselves, Some 
may be stated as follows: 


y Citizens alike believe teaching is such a sim- 


yone can teach. We are unaware of the complex- 
) ng process! Many of us bel 
Consists merely of making assignments, he 
examinations, grading pupils, and keepi 
persons believe that what is taught will b 
We tend to believe, for : 


mocracy will result in t 
2. Others hav 


^ _ e long 
orn. 


We have talked 
paid our Tespects to sup 
ting anyone with a bac 


ching skill by permit- 
have had only limited o 


d ach, although he may 
Pportunity to develop the skills of i 

ae ; ) of teaching. 

Since we tend to believe that teachers are bor 

consider it usele 


3 D, not made," ме 
55 to do anythino abou : , 
of teaching. И о t developing better methods 
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for teaching. We have believed that “he who knows his subject, 
can teach,” yet we often hear students say, “he knows his stuff, 
all right, but he can't put it across to the students." Those who 
hold this misconception are probably influenced by the fact that 
there are actually few really skillful teachers and that many who 
endeavor to become so fail in their attempts. 

“He who knows, can teach” expresses the idea that because 
anyone who knows a subject can teach it, there is little value in 
attempting to learn how to teach. No other point of view has been 
more detrimental to good teaching. Those who hold to this 
point of view look with disdain on the suggestion that teachers 
need to be taught how to teach. They maintain that an individual 
well versed in a subject will be able to teach it. When actual efforts 
fail, such teachers resort to arbitrary techniques for compelling 
pupils to learn, using ridicule, the threat of failure, or use of ex- 
aminations and grades as means of motivation. When students are 
not interested enough to elect certain subjects, those who approach 
teaching from this point of view often seek to have their “pet” 
courses “required” of all students. 

Particularly harmful have been the attitudes of many college 
teachers who, themselves, are products of programs of subject 
matter preparation and who are highly specialized in narrow fields 
of knowledge. They, in turn, seek security in the rationalization 
that because they know a selected body of knowledge, they are 
able to teach it. They believe that if they organize their lectures 
logically, intersperse jokes here and there to keep the students 
awake, and speak plainly and distinctly, they are doing a superior 
job of teaching—even in the face of a class of students who stay 
awake only if they have no friend to lend them a set of notes 
taken from last year's lectures. From the student's point of view, 
the only purpose for taking notes is to prepare for those mid- 
term and final examinations that have become ritualistic demon- 
strations of the inadequacy of this concept of teaching. Prospective 
teachers, frequently under the direct persuasion of their college 

rofessors, mistake such procedures for teaching. In the interest 
of good teaching we must recognize this misconception for just 
what it is—a defense of mediocrity. 

Some progressive secondary schools and colleges are now at- 
tempting to improve teaching methods by in-service education 
programs designed to evaluate teaching. Several universities have 
instituted the practice of permitting students to evaluate the 
teaching to which they have been subjected. A major step was 
taken by the Presidents Commission on Education when it 
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condemned the conflict which has existed in teacher-education 
institutions over the relative merits of subject matter and profes- 
sional education and advocated the position that teachers need 
both kinds of preparation.’ 

4. There is a tendency to think of the methodology of teaching 
as though it consisted of supplying the future teacher with a “bag 
of tricks” taught in “education” courses after he has mastered a 
subject-matter field. Even the study of “how to teach” frequently 
is presented as nonfunctional subject matter. Prospective teachers 
are forced to study about teaching and education instead of being 
permitted and encouraged to examine, try out, апа perfect 
through supervised practice the skills necessary for teaching. 

Frequently we are content with acquainting prospective teachers 
with superficial procedures employed extensively in secondary 
schools. Many of these devices have little foundation in the the- 
ories of democratic education and are concerned largely with 
isolated and unrelated techniques for conducting teaching. Teach- 
ers are taught, for example, that assignments should always be 
made at the beginning of the class period, that motivation can be 
enhanced through competition, that drills should be spaced, and 
that punishment must follow closely after the offense in order to 
be effective. The purposes of such teaching are usually conceived 


to be related to discrete subject-matter goals, and there is little 
concern for the functions of education. 
5. A fifth misconce 


the outcomes of teacl 
of material learned by the me 


requiring students to memori 


little or no relation to the society in which the students live, ap- 


ledge that these facts are of 


ut such important objectives 
ings, appreciations, skills of 
: and techniques of creative and independent 
thought is further evidence that those who hold this misconcep- 


8 or caring whether these outcomes should be 


reached, share in the belief that development of method is extra- 


neous. 
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Lack of concern for teacher welfare. A contributing factor to 
the evidence of need for an improved type of teaching is the 
economic insecurity faced by most teachers. Under such conditions 
it becomes difficult for us to remain enthusiastic about the demo- 
cratic way of life. A special effort must be made to place good 
standards of living within reach of those who teach the democratic 
way of life to the young. We cannot expect frustrated, insecure, 
and disillusioned teachers to be much concerned about helping 
young people learn to respect and cherish the democratic way of 
living. Teachers who are underpaid, overworked, and personally 
insecure are likely to be poor investments in the struggle to pre- 
serve and extend democracy. This condition can be overcome 
through sympathetic efforts of a citizenry that has been taught 
the necessity of better living conditions for teachers. 

Community attitudes toward teachers. It is no secret that al- 
though education is recognized as a necessity in a democratic 
society, the teachers who make education possible have been held, 
until recently, in extremely low esteem by the American public. 
The repeated appeals during recent years, in the press and on the 
radio, for better working conditions, higher salaries, and in- 
creased respect for teachers emphasizes the seriousness of this 
assumption. Many individuals who have been educated in second- 
ary schools show a deplorable lack of sympathy with teachers and 
their problems. The following expressions of these existing atti- 
tudes in relation to teachers and schools may help to explain this 
lack of sympathy and the consequent failure to support present 


types of teaching: 


1. Teaching is so illadapted to the needs, interests, and apti- 
tudes of students that many find themselves or their friends 
coerced by teachers into participating in learning experiences 
which to them are distasteful, boresome, and meaningless. 

2. Teachers frequently seem to dominate pupils to the point 
that they rebel against the source of domination and experience 
a strong inward urge to retaliate against all teachers. 

3. Unfair treatment of pupils who do not possess the skills 


and aptitudes to which teaching has paid its allegiance is a com- 


mon experience. 


4. Roughly, half the youth of our society has become so dis- 


couraged through failures, humiliating experiences, low marks, 
and feelings of inadequacy that this condition accounts to a large 
extent, for their failure to graduate from senior high school. 
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6. Emphasizing conformity to teacher-made ny sea А 

7. Emphasizing preparation for college as the major died E 
high school instruction and stressing preparation for upper divi- 
sion courses in junior college teaching. А i j 

8. Denying pupils the privilege of working co-operatively in 
classroom situations. 

9. Failing to direct sch 
recognized needs of youth. 57 

10. Using а single textbook to the end that absolute faith in a 
single authority is developed. 

11. Emphasizing uniform standards. 


12. Giving failing grades to pupils who do not keep pace with 
the progress of the group. 
13. Failing to provide socializin 
14. Failing to recognize beh 
justment or lack of adjustment 
15. Failing to relate је 
of which the schoo] 


ool learning toward immediate and 


8 experiences, 
avior as symptomatic of pupil ad- 


arning in school to life į 
is a part. 


8 verbal experiences in 
- audio-visual aids, 


n the community 


school learning to the 
experimentation, projects, and 
17. Utilizing external p 
acceptable overt behavior, 
18. Failing t 
19. Dependi 


ressures in promoting the display of 


as a "whole" being. 
procedures—day.by.day assign- 
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Ape he theory of mental discipline designed to “train 
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arlier. Of the 50 per cent who have 


school together twelve years e 
o graduation, almost all have with- 


dropped out of school prior t 


drawn during the secondary school years. 
We have a picture, then, of a nation which believes in the 


benefits of education, one which provides schools for the purpose 
of helping all youth to develop the attitudes, understandings, and 
skills appropriate for democratic living. Yet we have a situation 
in which only approximately half the youth utilizes secondary 
schools completely through the twelfth grade and one in which 
only a small percentage continues in junior or community colleges 
or in other institutions through the fourteenth year, although it 
is estimated that 49 per cent of 18- and 19-year-old youth possess 
the ability successfully to complete junior college as this institu- 
tion is now organized. Of the youth who attend or who graduate 
from senior high school and enter junior college, many possess 
antagonistic attitudes toward secondary schools and teachers. Does 
this mean that youth have no interest in learning how to live 
in their society? Probably not, since no other problem concerns 
them more. Possibly it is more indicative of the degree to which 

the recognized needs of youth. 


secondary education fails to meet е 
Another phase of the problem of withdrawal from school in 


relation to the need for a new type of teaching is the number of 
youth who fail in school. Each year a significant portion of high 
school pupils have the discouraging experience of receiving fail- 
ing or low marks in the subjects which the school considers 
important. Many are compelled to repeat required subjects; some 
are eventually forced to withdraw from school because they cannot 
pass the subjects required for graduation. And for many students 
who do manage to receive passing grades this goal is accomplished 
only with a sense of discouragement and inferiority as a result of 
continuous competition with superior students. 

Explanations given for the high percentage of drop-outs, for the 
negative attitudes of pupils toward school, and for the number 
of pupils who receive faili 


ng marks in subjects usually place a 
major share of the blame upon t 


he inadequacy of the secondary 
school curriculum. But perhaps 2 more influential factor than the 
curriculum itself is the quality of teaching that translates the cur- 
m into action within the classroom. The way in which 
are taught probably has more to do with their desire to 


h their happiness in school, than what they 


riculu 
pupils : ‹ 
continue learning; wit 
are taught. 
Commonly tl 
matter taught—thé 
тагу readings, mot! 


he curriculum is thought to consist of the subject 
he course of study, the textbook, the supplemen- 


on pictures utilized, field trips, and so on—and 
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5. Teachers tend to remain aloof from communities w 
work and do not participate in normal social processes. : | 

6. Many teachers become irascible and unpleasant in their 
relationships with students. 

7. Teachers seek to hold youth to adult stand 
make suitable allowances for mistakes th 
natural process of growing up. 

8. Teachers exhibi 


here they 


ards and fail to 
at children make in the 


t too much interest in subject m 
and not enough in getting acquainted w 


9. Many teachers are unwilling to 
or to attempt to understand their feel 
pupils themselves see them. Instead, they are inclined to impose 


their own attitudes, moral values, patterns of thinking, and 
vocational considerations upon pupils, 
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students in college entrance examinations and in college courses 
has given direction to teaching in secondary schools. In the light 
of the functions of secondary education we are beginning to ask, 
How effectively have high school graduates learned to live in the 
society of which they are a part? To what extent has teaching been 
concerned with developing attitudes and useful skills that carry 
over into actual living? In addition, we should ask, To what degree 
can the abilities that must be utilized in life outside the school be 
developed by secondary school teaching? 

It is clear that there is a direct relationship between the goals 
of our teaching and the inadequacies found to exist in community 
living. A good case can be made for the statement that many of the 
skills of democratic living which are employed in American de- 
mocracy are developed almost in spite of the school rather than be- 
cause of it. We need only to look at the way in which pupils have 
had to develop, outside the school curriculum, activities which 
permitted them an opportunity to learn to live co-operatively. 
Such activities are frequently opposed or only halfheartedly sup- 
ported by teachers. If significant changes are to be brought about 
in the social behavior within our society, 10 becomes imperative 
that goals of teaching be directly related to the problem of de- 


veloping in school the attitudes and skills that are demanded for 
res. In order to understand 


democratic living. 

. Weaknesses in teaching procedures | 

fully the need for improving teaching we must examine the 
Weaknesses in existing procedures and — i way 
Which teaching fails to achieve its function. If we Was h to consider 
the situation realistically W° should ask, М "x i; en 
activities of teachers that inhibit. achievement i the goals of 
democratic education? The following list ol teaching сија 
is not meant to be all-inclusive; 10 represents a sampling of 


questionable practices that are commonly found in typical schools: 


earning for pupils. 


oals of | : 
5 {оп of subject matter as an end. 


l. Determining the t 
emorizat 


. 2. Emphasizing the m 
1N itself, 

3. Stressing in 
Soal of secondary edu 
high degree of verbal a 

4. Using individual 
learning. 
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the type of learning exercises provided. But the curriculum, in 
reality, must be defined as those experiences which result from a 
particular pattern of teaching. When the planned learning ех- 
periences are unrelated to youth needs, when the materials of 
instruction are not adapted to the wide variety of individual 
abilities, when the vocational interests of pupils are ignored by 
curricular provisions, youth will dislike school, will be unsuccess- 
ful, and will withdraw just as soon as they reach the age when they 


are no longer required to attend. 


The community and the school. 
of evidence of need for a new 
ditions in the community and i 
ing comparison is presented to 
typical community uses the ide 


the corresponding 
school: 


Ideal Skills of 
Democratic Living 


1. Willingness and 
ability to keep in- 
formed relative to so- 
cial issues, 


2. Ability and will- 
ingness to Share re. 
Sponsibility for the 
formulation of poli- 
cies which affect the 
common good. 


3. Open-minded. 
ness; willingness to 
see the other side of a 
question, 


Typical Utilization 
Within Life of 
Community 


1. Little effort to 
keep informed: adults 
read about only one 
side of controversial 
issues, or listen to ra- 
dio commentators 
who have similar 
views. Many depend 
Upon others to tel] 
them what to think, 

2. Less than 50 per 
cent of eligible voters 
exercised this respon- 
sibility in the 1948 
elections, In some 
States, as few as seven 
per cent of voters ех- 
ercised the franchi 


Asa summary of the discussion 
type of teaching as shown by con- 
n the secondary school, the follow- 
illustrate the extent to which the 
al skills of democratic 
emphasis of the typical 


ћуте and 


American secondary 


Characteristic 
Emphasis in 
Secondary School 
Teaching 

1. Emphasis upon 
following a single au- 
thority—the text- 
book, Pupils answer 
questions with re- 
Sponses acceptable to 
the teacher. A fear ol 
Controversia] issues is 
prevalent. 


2. Paternalistic at- 
titudes require that 
all major decisions be 
made by the teachers. 


3. Frequently only 
one side of a question 
is studied—that 
which is considered to 
be right, 
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Ideal Skills 
(continued) 


4. Skill in co-opera- 
tive relationships. 


5. Shared and mu- 
tual respect given to 
all. 


6. Faith in intelli- 
gence as a method of 
solving problems. 


7. Skill in helping 
others achieve belong- 
ingness. 


8. Ability to estab- 
lish and maintain a 
home and to accept 
the responsibility of 
family living. 


9. Skill in demo- 
cratic leadership; 


5 Evidence related to this p 
Committee on Civil Rights, 
man). New York: Simon and Schuster, 


"Typical Utilization 
(continued) 


1. People are un- 
able to work together, 
many times for the 
common good. 


5. Racial, religious, 
economic, political 
antagonisms preva- 
lent.* 


6. Dependence up- 
on the force of pres- 
sure groups in the so- 
lution of problems. 

7. Numerous in- 
stances in which mi- 
nority groups have 
been consistently per- 
secuted. 


8. Typically one- 
fourth—one-third 
since World War П— 
of all marriages end 
in divorce; many 
homes which remain 
intact legally, actually 
are broken. 


9. Leaders after 
having been elected 


1947, 178 pp. 
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Characteristic 
Emphasis 
(continued) 


4. Emphasis is on 
individual endeavors; 
very little opportu- 
nity to learn to work 
co-operatively on 
common problems. 

5. Emphasis upon 
class stratifications 
based upon verbal in- 
telligence, a factor 
closely correlated 
with economic back- 
ground. Segregated 
schools with segrega- 
tion within schools. 

6. Pupils taught to 
memorize and remem- 
ber rather than to in- 
vestigate and think. 

7. 'The insecure are 


made more insecure 
through the use of 
modernistic “dunce 


caps"—segregation on 
the basis of ability to 
learn; the use of 
marks, failures and an 
arbitrary promotion 
system. 

8. Little emphases 
upon education for 
family living. Prac- 
tically no opportunity 
provided for sex edu- 
cation. Only nominal 
experiences in learn- 
ing to live with each 
other. 

9. Little opportu- 
nity for assuming 


roblem may be found in the report of the President's 
To Secure These Rights, (Charles E. Wilson, Chair- 
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Ideal Skills 
(continued) 


ability to function as 
a “change agent.” 


10. Emotional sta- 
bility and well in- 
tegrated personal ad- 
justment. 


11. Skill in self- 
discipline. 


12. Willingness to 
abide by group deci- 
sions and regulations; 
respect for will of ma- 
jority. 
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Typical Utilization 
(continued) 


tend to assume auto- 
cratic powers adopt- 
ing despotic proce- 
dures. 

10. Problems of the 
mentally ill increas- 
ing annually. 


11. Police disci- 
pline. 


12. High rate of de- 
linquency and crime. 
Even so-called law- 
abiding citizens rebel 
against decisions con- 


trary to their personal 
interests, 


Characteristic 
Emphasis 
(continued) 


function as а leader 
in crucial situations. 


10. Teaching stres- 
ses goals unrealistic to 
and often beyond the 
reach of pupils. Em- 
phasis is upon con- 
formity. Both proce- 
dures lead to frustra- 
tions and maladjust- 
ments for far too 
many pupils. 

11. Teacher disci- 
pline; emphasis upon 
conformity to teacher- 
imposed regulations. 

12. Pupils not рег- 
mitted to learn self- 
direction. Rigidity of 
teaching procedures, 
arbitrary goals, etc., 
tend to drive children 
out of school thereby 
causing them to feel 
unfriendly to one of 
Society's major insti- 
tutions. 
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cation, as well as of translating the theory of democracy into class- 
room teaching procedures. 


Meeting the Need 


efforts are under way to develop a new type of teaching 
e crisis in public education created by 
the exodus of thousands of teachers from the teaching profession 
during the past ten years into more profitable and less trying 
positions in other fields has shocked the American public into the 
realization that emergency measures must be taken to preserve the 
public school system. 

Consideration of teacher welfare. Throughout the nation teach- 
ers’ salaries have been increased during the past ten years. There 


are indications that salaries will have to go even higher if the best 
teachers are to be retained in teaching, since in terms of purchas- 
profession earn no 


er more than half the entire teaching 
in 1940. Citizens, however, have repeat- 
edly expressed the desire to pay good teachers adequately. In ad- 


dition to increasing teachers’ salaries in an effort to maintain and 
improve the education provided for youth, many communities 
d the related perquisites 


have indicated a willingness to expan 
There seems to be increasing effort to provide for 


teachers working conditions that have been repeatedly requested 
by those who best know the problems of those in the profession. 
Sick leave with pay, reduced teaching loads, freedom to experi- 
ment with new educational methods, and the privilege of partic- 
ipating in the policy forming processes of school planning, the 
right to live private lives without restrictions are typical of the 
privileges which teachers share in better school systems. 
Recognizing the rights of teachers and youth. An excellent 
example of the needs of teachers was incorporated in the following 
Bill of Rights formulated by Professor Raleigh Schorling of the 


University of Michigan: ° 


Already, 
for secondary schools. Th 


ing pow 
more today than they did 


of teaching. 


AN EVOLVING BILL OF RIGHTS FOR TEACHERS 


1. The right to teach classes that are not too large— 
in general from ten to twenty pupils. 
2. The right to have time in the school day for plan- 


ning. 
3. The right to а 45-hour week. 


9Raleigh Schorling. *An Evolving Bill of Rights for Teachers," Education, 


67:263-267, January, 1947. 
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4. The right to an adequate amount of helpful and 
constructive supervision, 

5. The right to adequate compensation for the full 
year of fifty-two weeks. 

6. The right to have good materials and enough of 
them. 

7. The right to work ina room that, with the help of 
the students, can be made pleasant and appropri- 
ate to the tasks to be learned. 

8. The right to the same personal liberties which 
other respectable citizens assume for themselves as 
а matter ој course. 

9. The right to an externship (a period of on-the-job 
supervised prepa ration), 

10. The right to a realistic program of in-service 
education. 
11. The right to partici 


pate in modifying the curricu- 
lum and methods, a 


nd in formulating school poli- 


12. The right to keep from being lost in the profession. 
These and related 8oals are being sought and gradually attained 
r teachers throughout the United States. But higher salaries, 
i ions, greater respect can be achieved for 
teachers to the degree that a corresponding bill of rights is fulfilled 
Almost every community has demonstrated 


needs of its young 
ог secondary school students are 


BILL OF RIGHTS FoR 


AMERICAN YOUTH 
d. The right ој all 


to develop skills of democratic 
Ретіепсеѕ in @ democratic school 


Outh to аав ^ Е 
and acceptance by teachers and tia REL 


3. The right of all oy d by fellow students, 
tht ] s 
of Successful MES ! to me ones Satisfactions 
, tional Program of th within the educa- 
: The right ој all yout} ; 
(: t . 
adapted to their Ya тә писано 
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5. The right of all normal youth to graduate from 
senior high school. 

6. The right of all normal youth to receive appro- 
priate, continuing educational experiences at 
public expense until the completion of two years 
of junior or community college. 

7. The right of youth to participate in educational 
experiences which are related to community needs 
and activities. 

8. The right of all youth to adequate guidance. 

9. The right of youth to participate co-operatively 
in the determining of their own educational goals, 
experiences, and the evaluation of their own 
growth, 

10. The right of all youth to learn in the ways best 
suited to their interests and abilities. 

11. The right of youth to learn to think independ- 
ently, to make decisions for themselves, and to 
develop capacities for self-discipline. 

12. The right of youth to be instructed by teachers 
who understand the full implications of thé func- 
tion of education in American democracy. 

13. The right of youth to associate with teachers who 
possess healthy well-balanced personalities and a 
love and understanding of young people. 

14. The right of youth to develop their own capacities 


and talents. 


Since the most valid basis for seeking improvement of the wel- 
fare of teachers is the necessity for improving the educational 
opportunities of youth themselves, such needs as those listed above 
must be met by teachers if communities are to be asked to take 
steps to improve the conditions of teaching. There is reason to 
believe, however, that as we develop a new type of teaching 
adapted to the needs of youth in a democratic society, effort to 
improve our own personal and professional welfare will be in- 
creasingly successful. : 

Improving preparation for teaching. Fundamental to the pro- 
vision of a new type of teaching are the refinement and reor- 
rocedures for recruiting and selecting prospective 
ogram of preservice education of teachers, and 
education provided for teachers on the job. 
selection of prospective teachers. Institu- 
s are increasing their efforts to recruit 
profession. In the past, other 


ganization of p 
teachers, the pr 
programs of in-service 

1. Recruitment and 
tions that prepare teacher 1 
the best prospects for the teaching 
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professions such as law, medicine, engineering, and scientific Té: 
search have attracted our most promising youth while teaching 
has had to be content with those who either could not afford the 
extended period of preparation required for such professions as 
law or medicine or could not attain success in or even admission 
to such professional schools. Many capable youth who are espe- 
cially suited for teaching have also ignored the possibility of a 
career in teaching because of the low esteem in which teaching 
has been held by the American public and by teachers themselves. 

If teaching competent to perform its important function in a 
democratic society is to be provided for youth, 
people must be encouraged to consider teaching a 
а responsibility first of all of teachers « 
know and to counsel second 


the ablest young 
sa career. This is 
vho have opportunity to 
ary school youth at the time they are in 
the process of choosing careers. Recently a group of seniors in a 
high school in Colorado reported that none of their teachers had 
suggested to them teaching as a possible career. In a high school in 
Ohio, seniors reported that high school teachers not only did not 
encourage them to consider teaching as a career, but some teachers 
openly warned against their entering the profession. Such guid- 
ance procedures can only serve to weaken the profession and 


mitigate against improving the quality of teaching afforded young 
people. 


Teacher-education institutions hav 


couraging prospective teachers for a new type of teaching. Most 


authorities agree that selection of prospective teachers should not 
be accomplished by arbitrar 


screening devices, but rath 
ance that helps young peo 
teaching demanded b 
sonal and professiona 
ance of this type should 1 
school and extending b 


е the responsibility of en- 


in democratic schools.: T 
* The College of Education of Th i 
a € Oh i i 
Purpose àn attractive booklet, Look Pus C "^ у 
Education, The Ohio State University 1948. 
Тће Commission on Teache 8 7 


r Ed i ; 
recently completed severa] Posi ere 0 pe American Council on Education 
178 ОЁ particular interest will be Teachers pas Үз ОЁ improving teacher educi 
Te i Evaluation in Teacher Educatio Bus published in 19H, 
acher Education, 1944, 811 8 pp; and The College and 


prepared for this 
Ohio: College of 


ers For Oy 


т, 1944, 
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service education serve the purpose of indicating the kinds of 
teachers that institutions concerned with teacher education are 
attempting to develop. 


ile 


TRENDS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Traditional teacher 
education in institutions of 
higher learning. 


All prospective teachers re- 
quired to take a standard pro- 
gram of liberal education 
with first two years devoted to 
building a basic foundation 
of knowledge in several sub- 
ject fields, followed by a 
major with one or two те 
lated minors in fields of 
knowledge, and climaxed by 
18-24 semester hours of study 
in education "courses" in 
which the major emphasis is 
the learning about education. 


АП learning is organized into 
separate courses, each con- 
cerned with its own goals 
and logically organized bodies 
of knowledge. The mastery 
of subject matter is an end 
in itself. 

Emphasis is placed on the 
development of competence 
in memorizing and repro- 
ducing ideas of others—in 


verbalizing. 


Single textbooks are utilized 
as the source of all knowl- 
edge in a given course. 


. Prospective 


New programs designed to 

develop teaching compatible 
with the needs of democratic 
schools. $ 


teachers begin 
learning to teach during the 
first year in college and relate 
all learning to the goal of 
teaching. Students are helped 
to develop a broad under- 
standing of the needs of man 
in his relationship to society 
and the most effective knowl- 
edge and skills necessary to 
the solution of personal and 
social problems. Emphasis in 
all phases of college work is 
upon teacher preparation. 
Professional study is con- 
cerned with actual experi- 
ences with and the study of 
youth in school situations. 
Learning is centered around 
the needs of the prospective 
teacher. Separate bodies of 
knowledge are fused into 
large instructional units of 
“core courses” as means to 
ends. 

Emphasis is placed on the 
utilization of knowledge to 
develop competencies such as 
ability to solve problems, to 
think objectively, to function 
effectively in democratic sit- 
uations. 

Many varied sources of in- 
formation are employed; a 
variety of books, actual ex- 
periences, visual aids, surveys, 


сл 
N 
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Traditional (continued) New (continued) 


and independent and group 
research. 


5. The student works to achieve 5. Prospective teachers strive t 
a high grade. develop competencies for 
democratic living and teach- 

ing. 
6. All evaluation is teacher eval- 6. Evaluation is personal, con- 


uation. ducted by prospective teach- 


ers with the teacher serving 

: as a guide. 

- The teacher functions as а 
guide or democratic "change 
agent" helping prospective 
teachers teach. themselves. 

- Prospective — teachers study 
communities and social 
groups, their needs and prob- 
lems; children, and their 
growth and development: 
psychological principles of 
learning; and the techniques 

of social interaction. 

Experiences with schools and 9. Prospective teachers are con- 

Children are provided in a tinually relating theory and 

single course during which practice as they work with 

Prospective teachers are 


7. Teaching method consists 


largely of lecturing by pro- 
fessors. 


~ 


8. Prospective teachers are ex- 8 
pected to master subjects and 
tricks of teaching that they 
will later employ in teaching. 


sup- youth in communities, in a 
posed to learn to apply the Variety of situations, in 
theory they have been learn- 


school and out. Opportunities 
to study and work with youth 
are culminated by a period 
of internship during which 
the student spends full time 
ina community learning and 
living the life of teaching. 


Ing, as well as teach subject 


matter to high school pupils 
during one hour per dz 
practice teaching 
ter or semester, 
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need help and guidance as they work with youth. They need en- 
couragement to experiment and to try out new ideas. They need 
assistance in evaluating the success of experimentation. Most of 
all they need the security that comes from working co-operatively 
with other teachers in the realization of the major purposes of 
teaching. 

In the past the only program of professional improvement pro- 
vided for teachers was supervision that more often than not placed 
emphasis upon conformity, routines, and uniform methods and 
procedures. Supervision was authoritarian and administrative in 
character. It concentrated upon compelling teachers to follow 
adopted textbooks and prepared courses of study. It sought to 
teach teachers how to “make” pupils achieve minimum standards 
for promotion and experimented with ways of grouping pupils 
who failed to keep pace with the arbitrary standards set by the 
school system. The results are evident in many schools today. 
Teachers hate and fear supervisors; they conform to accepted pro- 
cedures and standards as their only source of security; they trans- 
late the autocratic leadership to which they are subjected into their 
own teaching to the effect that pupils must conform or take the 
consequences. 

If democratic teac 
society, steps must be t 


hing is to be developed for youth in our 
aken to provide teachers with in-service 
education and supervision directed to this end. Signs of supervi- 
sion adapted to the needs of democratic teaching are the following: 

1. The supervisor is considered a guide or “helping teacher” 
whose responsibility is only that of improving teaching.” 

9. Supervision aims at freeing the teacher from routines, con- 
formity for the sake of uniformity, and from tensions resulting 
from autocratic pressures. 

3. In-service education and supervision place emphasis upon 
helping teachers develop and refine attitudes, techniques and skills 
necessary for democratic living. 

4, All teachers are encouraged to experiment, to try out new 
ideas, to evaluate the effectiveness of adopted procedures and 
methods. 

5. Teachers work co-operatively to formulate the policies relat- 


sful operation of the school. 


ing to the succes à . 
e given help in learning how to study pupils, their 


6. Teachers ar 
9 Helpful on this point will be a collection of incidents and case studies which 


illustrate ways in which the supervisor may serve as a guide to teaching: Inga Olla 
Helseth and Lindley J. Stiles, Supervision As Guidance. Williamsburg, Va.: The 


Virginia Gazette Press, 1946, 79 рр. 
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needs and interests, and in developing teaching procedures which 
respect these personal characteristics. 

7. Teachers are given help in obtaining a variety of materials 
of instruction. 

8. Supervisors study the needs, interests, and abilities of teachers 
in order to assist them in developing patterns of teaching which 
utilize to the best advantage their own capacities, 


Personal Qualities Demanded for the 
Teacher of Youth in a Democratic Society 


What are the personal qualities demanded of teachers for demo- 
cratic schools? Who are the young people to be encouraged to 
enter teaching, and who might feel themselves fitted for teaching? 
Are people really born teachers, or are the personal qualities neces- 
sary for teaching a product of the environment and educational 
experiences? The answers to these questions will serve as criteria 
for the identification of those young people who should seek a 
career in teaching, They will also serve as goals of personal devel- 
opment for all who are considering teaching as a career. It should 
be pointed out that the presence or absence of a given personal 
quality May not in itself be suflicient evidence to determine fitness 
or unfitness for teaching. Rather, the composite of all personal 
qualities should be considered in the light of the total personality. 
For example, deficiencies in one quality may be more than com- 
n others. 


arters and Waples in 1929 and 
ade by school administrators. For the 
traits ranked as the first six in importance 
» self-control, leadership: 
while the low rankings - as ranked in 16th place; 
fluency, and thrift. Fiy 


Уш, Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1999 oa enueh Teacher Training 
1934, 285 ры Teachers and Teaching, N 
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“Teacher A,” the best-liked teacher. The reasons given by 1950 of 
these students included the expression, “is helpful with school 
work, explains lessons clearly and thoroughly, and uses examples 
in teaching." The composite trait, "cheerful, happy, good-natured, 
jolly, has a sense of humor and can take a joke," was listed by 1429 
students. The characteristic receiving the third highest number of 
votes was, "human, friendly, companionable"; fourth, "interested 
in and understands pupils"; and fifth, “makes work interesting, 
creates a desire for work, makes class work a pleasure." The traits 
receiving the fewest votes of high school students, were intelli- 
gence, sincerity, broad knowledge, good judgment, and refine- 
ment. 

It will be noted that the teachers most liked by the students 
included in Hart’s study possessed social traits—characteristics 
implying a congenial student-teacher relationship. Administrators, 
on the other hand, ranked highest those qualities which were per- 


sonal, individual, and which exist outside the relationship of stu- 


dents and teachers. 
Qualities demanded of teachers by society form a better basis 


for determining those that need to be cultivated rather than those 
chosen either by administrators or students, although each list 
includes some of those that may be recommended. Qualities im- 
portant for teachers from the viewpoint of a democratic society 
are personal in that individuals possess them, but are actually 
social in their implications. Prospective teachers should examine 
themselves to see whether or not they possess these characteristics 
or feel that they can be developed with reasonable time and effort. 

Health. First and foremost, should be placed good health, both 
al and mental. The teacher must not only be physically free 
should, in addition, possess vitality and abundant 
all states and school systems require that teach- 
ers be free from communicable disease and usually expect freedom 
from such physical deformities as would make the teacher an un- 
suitable person for association with young people. More and more 
we are recognizing that the teacher must not only have good 
physical health, but he must also enjoy sound mental adjustment. 
Teachers should possess emotional stability as well as a healthy 
attitude toward life. Several tests have been developed to help 
prospective teachers evaluate their emotional adjustment. Usually 
the college or university personnel service will administer and 
interpret these tests upon request. The results of such tests do not 
idence relative to adjustment, nor do these in- 


offer conclusive evi | j 
struments serve the purpose of diagnosing deep-seated emotional 


physic 
from disease but 
energy. Practically 
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maladjustments. Their use can be recommended, however, on the 
ground that those who are considering teaching need as much 
evidence as possible to obtain a basis for judging their fitness to 
teach. : 
Those considering teaching as a career should make certain that 
they possess the degree of emotional stability that is demanded of 
those who associate with youth. In many instances where сто- 
tional maladjustments are found to be present it is possible to take 
remedial steps prior to entering teaching. For this reason it 5 
important that all prospective teachers begin early to study their 
emotional fitness for teaching. 
Interest in young people. 
ment and growth of young 
that all teachers must develop. 
with helping 


Interest in the problems of adjust- 
people is a personal characteristic 
Teaching is concerned with people, 
people to understand themselves, with assisting 
young people to solve personal and social problems, and with help- 
ing others learn to live more effectively. Te 
not subjects; consequently, 
in their students that they 
and never tire of the proce 

Social sensitivit 
veloped social se 


achers teach people. 
they need to possess so deep an interest 
ever desire to learn more about them 
55. 

y. Teachers in a democracy need a highly de- 
nsilivity. Democratic teachers are sensitive to the 
needs, attitudes, desires, feelings and beliefs of others. They are 
able to anticipate the reactions of others and to gauge the effects 
of experiences upon individuals, no two of whom are alike. Such 
teachers have a sympathetic understanding of the things which give 
meaning to life for others, as well as a keen awareness of the causes 
of insecurity and frustration. They are cognizant of the strivings 
experience, 

nality. Teachers who possess the 
d abiding respect for the human 
тостапс ideals and assist in the 


» and extension of democracy. The 
t emotionally ever 


of people in all areas of human 

Respect for the 
democratic qualit 
personality, 


human perso 
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(2) making provisions for all to take part in class and extraclass 
activities, and (3) in recognizing the individual achievement and 
contributions of all to the welfare of the group. The teacher must 
hold a constant regard for the rights and freedoms of every in- 
dividual and carry these ideals into practice in all his relationships 
with students. 

Ability to co-operate with others. Teachers must possess the 
ability to work co-operatively with others in order to achieve the 
This is a quality that has been lacking 
s of the past. Teachers have 
found it difficult to work 
or with their fellow 


goals of democratic living. 
in the personal abilities of teacher 
tended to dominate others. They have 
co-operatively with pupils, with parents, 
teachers. Each teacher has reigned as the “king of his own class 
room.” Teachers for democratic schools must develop a different 
pattern of interaction. They must be able to work within a group 
toward group objectives which are sought and established through 
co-operative procedures. This objective, as a personal quality for 
teachers, not only demands the development of different attitudes 
but also necessitates the development of skills appropriate for co- 
operative activities. 

Creativeness. Teaching is an art; therefore, it is of necessity 
creative. But just as an artist must perfect the skills which give 
release to creative impulses and power, teachers must develop 
techniques of teaching that release creativeness. The creativeness 
demanded of teachers is the same creativeness demanded of any 
type of leader in a democratic society. It is the same quality de- 
manded in the engineer who plans new mechanical developments. 
It is the same trait possessed by the chemist who searches to 
understand the mysteries of the elements. 

Breadth of interest. The teacher needs to possess a wide range 
of interests. It has been aptly pointed out that instead of being 
curious people, teachers should be people who are curious. The 
desirable good teacher for youth is one who keeps informed about 


many problems. He is a student of society, human development, 


psychology, science, world affairs, history, art, literature, and of 
special areas of knowledge determined by his own particular inter- 
ests. He reads widely, experiments, participates in community 
affairs, and helps interpret world events. The teacher is one who 
is interested in many реор 


le and their interrelated problems of 
living. 


Courage. 
If youth are to be 
right, teachers ти 


The teacher must possess the courage of conviction. 
assisted in seeking the truth and knowing the 
st be able and willing to withstand the many 
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forces that constantly endeavor to inhibit this process. Teachers 
will not turn their backs on controversy when the ideals of their 
democratic society are at stake. They possess faith in their ideals 
and are willing to defend them. A remarkable example of convic- 
tion even in the face of persecution and death is that provided by 
the teachers of Norway during the World War II invasion of their 
nation by the Nazi war lords.? They accepted concentration 
camps, persecution, and death in preference to teaching that which 
they did not believe. 

Frequently teachers are called upon to work for and to defend 
not only the educational programs they are developing, but also 
the type of society itself which teaching is attempting to per- 
petuate. Courage, devotion to ideals, and willingness to act upon 
convictions are inescapable personal qualities demanded of all 
teachers in a democratic society. 

Those concerned with teacher preparation continue to be in- 
terested in personal qualities needed by teachers. Research has 
failed to supply a formula to be used in characterizing ideal teach- 
ers—an impossible task because personal traits do not function 
singly, but in combination, and weakness in one trait is often 
compensated by strength in others. Many desir 
ities of teachers could have been mentioned 
ample, intelligence, morality, 
these are traits considered de 
granted without discussion. 
concerned with some of thos 
in teachers whose responsi 
firm allegiance to the dem 


able personal qual- 
‚ including, for ex- 
enthusiasm, neatness, and poise. But 
sirable in any teacher and taken for 
The foregoing presentation has been 
€ personal qualities which are essential 
bility is to develop in their students a 
à ocratic faith, which is not an “abstract 
doctrine,” but an attitude and activity, a way of living together, a 
way of feeling, thinking, and acting in relation to the association 
of men in a free society. 


Professional Qualities Demanded for Teachers 
Two misconceptions exis 


т t relative to the nat | ional 
Preparation for teaching, рр ioca 
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spective teachers should learn in "education" courses "how" to 
teach the subject matter in which the prospective teacher has 
developed competence. These two points of view, both inadequate 
in the light of concepts of ideal teaching, have been the source of 
t in teacher-education institutions, pitting the 
alist against the “educationist.” Yet both are 
based upon the fallacious assumption that the task of secondary 
education is to prepare pupils for successful college work by effec- 


tively teaching them the foundation material in the recognized 


subject fields included in college curricula. 

The type of professional education demanded for teachers can 
be provided by neither of these approaches. The teacher who 
assumes responsibility for helping youth learn to live democrati- 
cally must be more than a specialist in one or two subject-matter 
fields. He must also know more about teaching than is incorpo- 
rated in the belief that techniques of teaching are merely devices 
which can be utilized effectively in persuading, bribing, or tricking 
young people to learn that which the teachers have learned. In- 
stead, the development of a new type of teaching necessitates pro- 
vision for new concepts of professional education for teachers and 
new understandings regarding professional qualities that teachers 
need to develop. This section is devoted to a consideration of 
certain professional qualities which seem most appropriate for 
teachers in democratic secondary schools.” 

Social insight. The development of social insight—an under- 
standing and appreciation of the ideals of democracy—is of genu- 
ine importance in the professional education of teachers. They 
need to understand the meaning of democracy, and they must 
know the historical development of man’s struggle to establish a 
way of life that permits personal freedom and group co-operation. 
They must have the ability to translate theories of democratic 
living into practice. No other people need to know so much about 
the democratic way of life as do those who teach. 

Understanding of child growth and development. Other highly 
rtant needs of teachers are related to understanding the char- 
acteristic ways in which children grow and develop, the recognized 
patterns of maturation through which all individuals pass, and 
ways in which individuals may deviate from the norm in growing 


consistent соп с 
subject-matter speci 


impo 


hinking regarding the preparation for teaching necessary 
for American Democracy has been summarized by the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on Education and included in two reports: 
Teachers for Our Times, 1944, 178 pp. and The College and Teacher Education, 
1944, 311 рр., both available through the American Council on Education, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


13 Much of the current t 
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into maturity. Teachers need to know the interests, conces, 
needs, aptitudes, and capabilities of youth at different stages in 
their growth. : | Р 
Understanding of the psychology of learning. Teachers ен 
to be students of psychology to the extent that they understanc 
and can predict with reasonable accuracy the psychological con- 
sequences of a given course of action. They need to know the 
psychological principles that are operative in democratic situa- 
tions. In particular they need to understand the quality of moti- 
vation that is compatible with democratic ideals. They need to 
recognize the symptoms of specific kinds of behavior and to be 
able to analyze the underlying causes of such behavior. Above all 
they should be acquainted with the wide individual differences in 
secondary school students. 2. 
Professional orientation. "Teachers should possess appreciation 
of the purposes of education in a democratic society and the re- 
lationship of formal education to other educational forces within 
society. What is secondary edu 
Whom must it expect to serve? 
plish its objectives? 
its function? What c 
behavior? These an 


assrooms into laboratories for democratic 
develop skills and proficiency as democratic 
to become sensitive to the qualitative characteris- 


d to understand the forces which tend to solidify 
| Troup rapport. 
High level of general cultural development. Teachers need 


ied they need (a) com etence in 
Communication of ideas, (b) the po 4 (а) р 


he contri 
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should achieve a high quality of understanding of the interrelated 
contributions of the various fields of knowledge that contribute to 
man’s integration within his environment. 

Competence in a field of specialization. Many teachers, particu- 
larly those who teach early adolescents, will need to develop a 
degree of understanding of several fields of specialized knowledge 
and the ability to relate the different fields to the goals of learning. 
Such teachers may utilize, for example, materials from the fields 
of English, social studies, science, and mathematics in developing 
common learning experiences for youth. Others, however, particu- 
larly those who teach later adolescents at the junior college level, 
in addition to achieving a broad acquaintance with several fields, 
will desire to develop competence in one or two fields of specializa- 
tion, such as foreign language, art, or music, in order that such 
knowledge may be utilized in helping secondary school youth 
achieve personal development related to vocational, aesthetic, or 
recreational goals. Teachers should develop skill in using what 
they have learned in guiding the interests of pupils. A major weak- 
ness of teaching in the past has been that teachers have been unable 
to relate knowledge in a subject field to the broad areas in which 
human problems manifest themselves. The teacher has been able 
to help pupils learn facts, but has not been able to help him utilize 
those same facts for making his personal adjustments to living. 
No better example of this is found than that of the manner in 
which teachers have taught history and social studies in secondary 
schools. Pupils memorized facts about American history but failed 
to translate the information into behavior patterns appropriate 
for democratic living. The facts learned were neither converted 
into understandings nor made to become functional in the lives 


of the learners. 

Understanding “what teaching is.” | 
handicapped by having experienced traditional practices of teach- 
ing. As a result they have come to believe that teaching consists of 
assigning lessons, hearing recitations, and giving lectures for the 
purpose of imparting knowledge. They, themselves, have been 
subjected to a program of education that places emphasis on con- 
formity, memorization and reproduction of facts, agreement with 
the teacher, and striving for far-removed goals which frequently 
seem unrelated to recognized personal needs. Many come to accept 
through custom the practice of having decisions made for them by 
teachers. They have accepted the practice of studying for extra- 
neous rewards—marks, promotion, honor rolls—as the only man- 
ner in which learning takes place. Many prospective teachers 


Prospective teachers are 
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subconsciously desire to become teachers in order that they may 
turn the tables and become the “master” for a change. They see 
themselves as teachers similar to those under whom they have 
studied. They seek to pass on to others the same kind of treatment 
they have received. Ironically enough, often those who have suf- 
fered most from artificial and inadequate methods of teaching soon 
become the most rabid “defenders of the faith,” inflicting the same 
procedures on high school youth. Teacher-education institutions 
face a major responsibility in providing a pattern of teaching for 


Prospective teachers which is compatible with the ideals and 
practices of democratic living. Prospectiv 


task of reconstructing their concepts of 
ing for secondary schools. 


e teachers must accept the 
what is appropriate teach- 


Summary 


_ Effort has been made to show the need for a new type of teach- 
ing—teaching compatible with democratic ideals of living. A brief 
enumeration has been made of social and educational conditions 
which give support to this thesis. Presented also are trends already 
1n progress which show promise of developing the type of teaching 
needed by American democracy. The personal and professional 


qualities which teachers who seek to guide the growth of adoles- 
cent youth need to de e 


velop have been suggested and discussed 
: E Е ў 3 
пен 4 = present an over-all view of the historical develop- 
: лома ing in American secondary schools and an analysis 

now commonly employed in secondary school teaching. 


Related Experiences 


1. Analyze your 
terms of The наа puoi am of preparation for teaching in 
© а а 
type of teaching. nat competencies necessary for a new 


esting and counseli arrange with your college 
“ng regarding your own apti- 


ights for Teachers,” eval- 
our own high school 
Campus) teach today. 

ntage of secondary school 
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youth in school in your home community with the average for the 
nation. 

6. Evaluate experiences of youth in a public school system in 
terms of the suggested “Bill of Rights for Youth.” 

7. Arrange to participate with other prospective teachers in your 
group in an opinion survey designed to collect information relative 
to “Why youth drop out of school?” Each member of the class can 
locate two or three persons under the age of twenty who did not 
complete high school. Ask the following questions: Why did you 
withdraw from school? What do you think was wrong with the teach- 
ing in your high school? What did you like about the way teachers 
taught? 

8. List experiences which you think your 
have provided to help prepare you for living in a democratic society. 

9. Identify the number of first-hand experiences that you have had 
with high school youth as a part of your program of teacher prepara- 
tion. Analyze the contribution each has made to your growth. 

10. Analyze your own personal qualifications for teaching, identify- 
ing your strengths and weaknesses. Ask your classmates to help you. 
Indicate steps which you plan to take to correct your recognized 


weaknesses. 


own high school might 
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What is the meaning of method? : . . What is the 
importance of method to education? . . . How is 
method related to philosophy of education? . . . 
What were the characteristics of teaching in Colonial 
secondary schools? . . . What action has America al- 
ways taken against secondary schools that failed to 
achieve their social function? . . . How has American 
democracy protested against the failure of the present 
secondary school to meet the needs of all youth? ... 
What was the nature of early attempts to instruct 
teachers in “how” to teach? . . . How have teachers 
tried to adapt teaching to the “тапу”? ... What 
approaches characterize present-day methods of teach- 
ing in secondary schools? . ... In what direction ате 
methods of teaching in secondary schools moving? . 
How are changes in method effected? 


Parallel with the attempt to establish and refine American 
democracy as a way of life have existed related efforts to develop 
and improve democratic teaching procedures for the schools of the 
nation. Just as it is difficult for people conditioned toa despotic 
pattern ‘of life to adjust to a democratic theory of living, so it is 
difficult for teachers to develop from autocratic educational back- 
grounds and experiences teaching procedures in accord with demo- 


cratic ideals. 


Concept of Method 


Before we can understand the weaknesses found in secondary 
c it is necessary to answer the questions, “What is 


school teaching L t 
is the function of method in the teaching 


method?” and “What 1 | í 
concerning method must be improved in 


process.” Conceptions cor 
fusion as to the true meaning of method in 


order to eliminate con 
democratic teaching. Teachers also need to understand the rela- 
65 
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tionship between method of teaching and philosophy of en ы 

Meaning of method. The democratization of as h 4 
been influenced by many factors, including organization, i 
lum, and method. Because of their interrelationships they can be 
discussed separately only so long as we bear in mind that no one 
of them can function independently of the others. 

“Method” is a term used to describe the way in which a proce- 
dure takes place. It may refer to the procedure as a whole = e 
one or more of its phases. "Method" means a "way of doing, жез 
when applied to teaching it refers to the way in which the "€ i 
ing is carried on—how the teacher sets the stage for pe 
guides activities of the learners, and evaluates the results of the 
instructional program. A method applied to the whole teaching 
process or to every kind of teaching is called a “general method = 
a way of teaching in general. For special devices, particular proce- 
dures, or specific ways of teaching, we use the term "special 
methods." Special methods are related to the teaching of specific 


subjects, to particular levels in the school System, or to what may 
be called certain "types" of teaching. 

Practically every book on teaching 
"methods," and education departmen 
offer courses in "methods." Su 
among their offerings method 


has one or more chapters on 
ts in college and universities 
bject matter departments include 
5 of teaching specific subjects. Courses 
in methods of teaching, such as "Primary Methods," "Elementary 
Methods," "Methods for Secondary Schools," “Methods for Teach- 


ing in Rural Schools," and many others have all had their place in 
teacher-preparation, 


To some, “method” 


means a set of devices to be used in meeting 
Certain specific situati 


ons, each situation calling for a different 
device. To others the term refers to a set of general principles 
adaptable to any teaching activity. The latter view is the one taken 
by this book. Consequently, when the term method is used, it 
refers to general method used in secondary schools. 

To be effective, method must be based 


skills, and 
Social goal 
tion as we 
Carried о 
likely to 


s. Since organiz 
ll as its content, 


n must surely determine th 
К е metho 1 ost 
further its Purposes, бе Е 
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Method may refer to various phases of the teacher’s work. It 
may apply to organization of instructional materials, learning sit- 
uations, and classroom conditions conducive to co-operative liv- 
ing. It may refer to the guidance of learners in their many activities 
—in their choice, in their participating, in their development, in 
their attainment of goals. It may be a matter of appraisal of the 
ends to be sought, the objectives to be reached in the process of 
achieving goals, and the activities shared in the educational process. 
It may refer to evaluation of the materials used by the learners, 
the progress made in the learning process and the end results of 
their learning. 

When discussing areas in which method operates, it is some- 
times difficult to distinguish the method from the actual teaching. 
When we say that method means the "way" in which teaching 
takes place we come close to describing the kind or quality as well 
as the manner of teaching. The term teaching, however, is broader 
than method. It denotes many and varied activities, purposes, func- 
tions, processes, and outcomes, as well as the techniques employed 
which together make up method. 

Importance of method. No one would deny that the purposes 


of education are so important that they should be attained instead 
of merely being talked about. But few, other than professional 
educators, have any concept of the way in which it can be done. The 
process of teaching must make sure that these purposes will be 
attained. It is the function of teaching to help change the behavior 

he goals set by society, that they 


of pupils so that they will reach t y 
t present to where society wishes 


will eo from where they are a re sot 
them to be in order to attain the ends of democratic living. Method 
is the way this process takes place, "how" the teacher helps the 


lea each their goals. | 
ha. eig | 1 the goals of education are related to 


In a democratic schoo с У 
attitudes, anderstandings, behavior patterns, and skills of demo- 
, k who is able to think 


ic livi good citizen is one 

cratic living. Because the goo | 

independently ability to think must necessarily be an end sought. 
, 


Knowledge is recognized as an important means to the end of 

сине and acd. In secondary schools these values depend as 

amen a ih левой of teaching as on the actual subject matter 
" 


ду“ У appropriate for democratic living due the product of 
both thi king and experience. Since attitudes spring from deeply 
oth thinking s resulting from personal or vi. 


i esponse 
embedded emotional r 
carious associations and experiences, they can best be changed by 


the critical study of those experiences which provide different 
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satisfactions. Requiring verbal responses is inadequate as а pro- 
cedure for changing attitudes. It is futile to lecture to pupils or to 
require them to read about the democratic quality of “shared 
respect” if they witness day by day the lack of respect paid by 
teachers to youth who do not fit the highly academic curriculum 
and narrow concept of teaching followed in the school. 

Fundamental to the theory of democratic education is the psy- 
chological principle that first-hand experience is the primary basis 
of all learning. Actually, we learn by doing or by associating vi- 
carious experiences with real experiences, 

The opportunity to live effectively in a democr: 
is worth more in terms of democratic beh 
is any amount of verbal experience. You 
ance by living in an intoler: 
by conforming. They dev 


atic school group 
avior and attitudes than 
ng people learn intoler- 
ant atmosphere. They learn conformity 
elop faith in absolute authorities through 
experiences that provide superficial security based upon absolutes. 
Likewise, they learn shared respect by living ina community where 
respect is shared, They develop the ability to think by being 
permitted and encouraged to think, They acquire tolerance by 
living in an atmosphere of tolerance. The difference between peo- 
ple in a democratic society and people in an autocratic society 


18 a result of the differences existing in the kinds of living which 
they have experienced. 


Method is important since u 
learning takes place, the cert 
attitudes of the learner, 


pon it depends the ease with which 
ainty that learning will occur, the 
and the assurance that the desired goals 
5 no feature of American education that 

ced by the democratic sentiment than 
method. If a democratic method is employed, no other phase of 
can do so much toward perpetuating the 


in democratic procedures and 
ае г пи пр ате actually carried оп demo- 
= ~ ] . Ly Of Opportunity possible for every 

ent. It can provide for individual development as well as for 


- Две йн rnity or c i ing. It 
can give the individu ization alus e EN Wes 


ci from a feeli : 
The American people hay "eng of belonging. 
Я е1 а 
Public education, They have hee. been aware of weaknesses in 
lack о ca 


16У Not only learn little from 
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school experiences but often develop adverse attitudes, insecurities, 
and maladjustments as a result of school treatment. The tendency 
has usually been, however, to blame the youth for such results. 
The public, believing that real learning must of necessity be hard, 
disagreeable, and distasteful, reasons that it is natural for youth 
to dislike school. Schools have punished youth for their failures, 
blamed them for the results of bad teaching, and frequently driven 
them out of school as uneducable. Only in recent years has any 
considerable number of either teachers or parents begun to realize 
that the methods of teaching employed may be at fault. 

When the procedures of evaluation are focused upon teaching 
rather than the pupil, several glaring weaknesses are revealed. 
Teachers use poor methods. Teachers and laymen are little con- 
cerned about method. Institutions preparing teachers have failed 
to provide opportunities for prospective teachers to observe the 
use of democratic methods in laboratory schools. They have neg- 
lected or refused to employ democratic methods in their instruc- 
tion or to stress the importance of such methods in relation to 
teaching. They have failed to emphasize that method is the teach- 


er's basic skill. Other deficiencies may limit a teacher's success or 


cause actual failure, but none is so important as lack of skill in 
method, These weaknesses may be explained in part by the mis- 
held by those responsible for assisting 


conceptions of teaching ) l га 
ганс method during their training and 


teachers to develop democ 


their service in our schools. . 
Тће relation of method to philosophy of education. The ac- 


tivities of the teacher are guided by certain assumptions, beliefs, 
and attitudes related to the purposes of education in society cue 
the responsibility of the school in achieving those o 
teacher’s general method reflects his knowledge, or lack of knowl- 

У f society and his responsibility in 


1 -erning the needs о 5 | 
coge, Concerning derstanding of, or attitude to- 


i ls his un 
me œ them. It also revea : 1 | 
eg a nature of learning and the way in which behavior 

as ЕД 


changes аге produced. The teacher may not be able to state his 
philosophy or be sure that he has one, but all that he does fur- 
nishes evidence of the philosophy that he consciously or uncon- 


ues homo serious problems that the prospective teacher 
es zm Б the development of а е de шн 
philosophy of teaching. A part of (шн phi n he | ipei 
method, the way in which he will asist eg om 5 | е the ad- 
justments necessary to attain the goals of democratic education, 


Р 4 ill hi : 
His philosophy will change, of course, and so we his method, his 
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objectives, his goals, as well as his attitudes, ideals, and under- 
standings as he makes conscious effort to adapt them to the chang- 
ing ideals, aspirations and hopes of society. In the meantime he 
should understand the close relationship of his daily instructional 
activities to the general educational philosophy that determines 
the values of education. 

Method of teaching is meaningful only to the extent that it im- 
plements the philosophy and purposes of education acceptable to 
society. Good teaching is the attempt to translate into active learn- 
ing situations the purposes of education. Philosophy furnishes the 
guiding principles that determine the goals of education, and in- 
dicates what is to be taught and how teaching is to be conducted. 


Historical Development of Method 


Writers of the history of education usually attribute the earliest 
concern for method to Herbart. His two principal contributions 
to education are called to 


the attention of prospective teachers— 
his stress upon social and 


moral characteristics of education and 
his systematic formulation of teaching methods. Herbart's follow- 


ers translated his insistence upon association and interest into а 
rigid pattern known as the five formal steps of learning and teach- 
ing. These are (1) preparation, (2) presentation, (3) association, 
(4) generalization, and (5) application? 
, Another reference of 


has played a role in 
: акеп place. Whether i as a 
primitive parent teaching i р Whether ЈЕ was $ 
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it was to be expected that teaching methods would be characterized 
by autocratic procedures. It was out of a background of despotism 
that American democracy was developed. Similarly, schools for 
democracy had their source in an inheritance of despotic purposes 
and teaching procedures. American education inherited а back- 
tic methods of teaching and continued to follow 
the leadership of authoritarian schools in Europe until well into 
the twentieth century. Until the time of the American revolution 
it was to be expected that existing schools would be patterned after 
schools in the nations from which American settlers migrated and 
of which the colonies were a part. But even after the establish- 
ment of a new nation dedicated to a new pattern of life, American 
scholars and teachers still looked to despotic nations for leadership 
in education. 

It has been only during the last twenty-five years that serious 
attention has been directed to the need of developing a program 
of education and teaching in American schools peculiarly adapted 


to the needs of a democratic society. Even today it is not an un- 
common practice for teachers from European nations with authori- 
employed in American sec 


tarian educational backgrounds to be ‹ 
ondary schools and colleges. Many such teachers are sincerely 


interested in developing democratic techniques of teaching. Others 
mistakenly attempt to continue a method of teaching which was 
appropriate to the despotic societies from which they came. The 
fact that authoritarian methods do not present a more recognizable 
contrast is in itself an indication of existing complacency of the 
American people and teachers in accepting ee маш 
teaching in the public schools of a democratic nation. Most о the 
autocratic practices in education and teaching may be directly 
traced to either our original inheritance of despotic schools or to 
our later imitation of educational practices 1n schools of despotic 


nations. "Enp | 
А second characteristic of teaching in early colonial secondary 
th of the narrowly conceived purpose 


schools was a direct outgrowt dasi ; 
of the early schools. The original secondary school had as its major 
objective the development of literacy for a small proportion of 


colonial youth. Selected and gifted youth attended secondary 
schools in order to learn [0 read the classical languages which were 
at the time necessary tools of higher learning. The secondary 
school functioned primarily as a college preparatory school for the 
ablest youth who sought to prepare themselves for the study of the- 
ology. As a preparatory institution the secondary school accepted 
the function of screening students, and it eliminated those who 
found little interest in or competence for abstract study. 


ground of autocra 
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Early American schools had not yet accepted the responsibility 
of preparing youth for life. This was considered a duty of the 
home. The school emphasized the memoriz 
ized bodies of knowledge, the training of th 
to adult standards of scholarship and ac 
teachers still defend antiquated teaching 
of paternalism, mental discipline 
knowledge alone is power. 
educators assert that the j 
colleges is to train leaders 
train followers, Many still 
school should continue to se 
our society. 


It is not difficult to find 


ation of logically organ- 
е mind, and conformity 
ademic discipline. Some 
practices on the grounds 
, and the naive assumption that 
It is not uncommon to hear prominent 
ob of the secondary school and of the 
and that of the elementary schools to 
cherish the belief that the secondary 
rve only the intellectual aristocracy of 


undemocratic concepts in secondary 
schools today. Many high school teachers consider it their function 


to select the most capable youth and prepare them for successful 
college study. Many junior college instructors concentrate almost 
entirely u 


Я people for success in their junior 
and senio graduate study. The secondary school 
instruction, methods of teaching—all 
or th pable of developing the quality of ab- 
stract learning found i 


10ds of teaching 
as influenced by 
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5. It is the responsibility of parents and adults to plan the lives 


of youth. 


The continuing struggle to change emphasis in American sec- 
ondary schools. Taking advantage of opportunities for improved 
and expanded conditions of living in a new world, early Americans 
sought to develop a school system which would help the youth 
of the society realize more fully the opportunities for freedom, 
security, self-respect, and happiness. Efforts to reshape schools to 
meet the needs of youth and to fulfill the social purposes of the 
group were particularly in evidence at the secondary school level. 
When one school failed to meet the educational needs of all the 
youth in a growing society, a rival and competing institution was 
organized. First the Latin-grammar school was challenged by a 
new school offering promise of a broader and more socially useful 
type of education—the academy. Later the academy suffered the 
same fate when it was supplanted by the English classical high 
school, which has developed into the high school of the present. 
Then, just prior to World War II, during the depression years of 
the 1930’s, it seemed for a time that the growth of the high school 
would be retarded by a fourth type of school created in an effort 
to meet the needs of youth not served satisfactorily by existing 
secondary schools—a school known as the Civilian Conservation 
Corps or more commonly, the GCG camp. A brief historical 
description of the characteristics of each of these types of secondary 
schools will illustrate the growing struggle to democratize method 


in secondary schools. 


THE LATIN-GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
(1635 to the late 1700's) 

Curriculum Method of Teaching 
Teacher-dictated 
assignments, recita- 
tions. Emphasis on 
memorization, ver- 


Function 
To teach highly Latin, Greek, and 
gifted boys to read theology. 
Latin and Greek in 


order that they might mori 
enter college. balization, and mind 
training. Rigid dis- 
cipline for discipline's 
sake. 
Criticism 


Too few youth, boys only, were served. The material learned was 
functional for only a small segment of the population. Methods of 
teaching were autocratic, paternalistic, and aimed at conformity to 
adult standards. School experiences had little relationship to life 


in colonial society. 
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Decline 


The Latin-grammar school was supplemented by the academy be- 


cause the former did not meet the personal and social needs of all 
youth. 


THE ACADEMY 
(1851 to the middle 1800's) 


Purpose Curriculum 


To teach boys and 


girls the "important 
business of living." 


Method of Teaching 


Teaching in Latin- 
scientific curriculum 
similar to that of Lat- 
in-grammar school. 

Instruction in Eng- 
lish curriculum was 
in English and aimed 
at providing practi- 
cal experiences re- 
lated to life. 


Two curriculums: 
the — Latin-scientific, 
and the English cur- 
riculum. 


Criticism 

Benjamin Franklin, the founder of the first academy and a strong 

advocate of education for life, later criticized the academy on three 

grounds: (1) The pupils were encouraged to study the Latin-scientific 

curriculum which was favored as academical 
members of the faculty; 


1 (2) faculty members 
curriculum were better trai 


curriculum was looked u i i 
permitted to realize its f 


Ё У was supplanted b the hi 
did not meet t PP y the hi 


Purpose 
To teach all youth 


live in a demo- 
cratic society. 


to 


unction. 


d social nee 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 
(1821 to the present) 
Curriculum 

Emphasis on col- 
lege preparation al- 
though offering gen- 
eral, vocational, and 
usiness curricula, 


gh school because the former 
ds of all the pupils and of all 


Method of Teaching 

Emphasis still 
largely upon verbali- 
zation, memorization, 
teacher-dictated as- 
signments, recitations: 
Mind training exer- 
cises common. Trends 


toward democratic 
methods, 
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Criticism 
The high school serves only 70 per cent of youth of secondary school 
age. Only about half the youth of the nation completes the twelfth 
year. Emphasis on academic achievement is often only remotely re- 
lated to purposes of the secondary school. Method of teaching is more 
autocratic than democratic. Pupils do not develop competency for 


democratic living. 


Evidence of dissatisfaction with the American high school. Ве- 
cause the history of American secondary education depicts the 
constant search for new types of schools to oppose nonfunctional 
institutions, we are compelled to recognize evidence of dissatis- 
faction with contemporary secondary schools. 

Perhaps the most extensive opposition to the present high school 
was provided by the Civilian Conservation Corps, organized by the 
Federal Government in 1933. A product of the depression years, 
the CCC camps were created to provide education, work, and 


for millions of adolescent youth who were out 


citizenship training 
people had been 


of school and out of work. Many of these young 
forced out of the American secondary schools because their in- 
terests, ambitions, and abilities were not adapted to the narrowly 
conceived pattern of teaching and learning that existed in a ma- 
jority of high schools. When it became apparent that the existing 


secondary school wou itself rapidly 


ја not or could not adapt 1 
enough to meet the needs of all youth, the Federal Government 
came to the rescue by providing 


a new type of school which con- 
tinued until the beginning of World War II. | 
The Civilian Conservation Corps served the purpose of provid- 
ational training and citizenship education—educa- 
ho were not acceptable to public high 
d and worked together in numerous 
s the name implies, their work was 
directed toward the conservation of natural resources of the nation. 
They learned trades, gained supervised work experience, were 
given opportunities to study the values of the nation’s resources, 
and were taught the rudimentary skills of co-operative living and 
attitudes of good citizenship. The method of teaching in the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps was largely informal, practical, and func- 
tional. Little emphasis was placed upon verbalism. 
Learning through active participation was considered the best 
d objectives. Evidence that this type of 


means for acquiring desired ob (E d 
"school" was considered to be in opposition to the existing public 


secondary schools is found in the attitude of the late Franklin D. 


ing practical voc 
tion for life—to youth w 
schools. These youth live 
temporary encampments. А 
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Roosevelt, who served as President of the United States at the time 
the Civilian Conservation Corps was created. President Roosevelt 
insisted that no experienced public school educators be нет тега 
in the higher administrative positions in the Corps. He apparently 
believed that such people would be unable to think beyond the 
academic tradition of the secondary school. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps represents only one type of op- 
position expressed against the American public secondary им 
Throughout the nation there are privately supported business 
schools and colleges that compete with the high school in at- 
tempting to provide practical training for commercial positions. 
In large cities, trade schools have been another source of competi- 
tion for the academic secondary school. Such schools are sometimes 
privately supported, but often they are created by boards of edu- 
cation that have despaired of adapting traditional high schools 


to the needs of all youth. In some instances trade schools have 
been created as a result of special endo 


wments earmarked for this 
type of school, 

Тће private high schoo 
tion to the public second 
parochial high schools, th 
because substantial numl 
type of education provid 
schools were cre 


1 has represented a fourth type of opposi- 
ary school in the United States. Like the 
€y have been established and maintained 


al procedures than those provided in the 

public schools. Others 
of a desire for а bett 
than that offered by th 
On the college level 


ges and universities. 


from these upper-level secondary 
Пе programs of reor 


; as well as rminal 
ш 1n the area of termina 
It is significant 
that each new secondar 
: Si 
Tie y school developed in the 
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and social aristocracy. In each instance, society has despaired of 
adapting the existing school to its broader and expanding needs 
and has responded by establishing new and competing schools. 
World War II halted, perhaps temporarily, the growth of a 
school designed to compete with the present American secondary 
school. The public high schools have attempted to meet the com- 
lleges, trade schools, parochial, and pri- 
lening their curricula to include similar 
ams of curriculum reorganization and 
in-service training for teachers and through efforts to develop con- 
cepts of functional education and democratic procedures of teach- 
ing, the public schools are endeavoring to extend their services to 


all of the children and youth of the society. It is to be hoped that 
ill be able to rid itself of the shackles of 


and teaching method to the 
wation of youth for living 


petition from business со 
vate high schools by broac 
experiences. Through progr 


the secondary school w 
tradition and adapt its curriculum 
purpose for which it exists—the prep 
in a democratic society. 
Introduction of teacher 
“how” to teach. Students of educ 
fact that the American public secondary school, dedicated to the 
task of helping young people develop skills appropriate for living 
in a new society, was established just nine years after the War of 
1812 had assured the existence of the newly formed United States 
of America. Already the people of the growing democracy had 
concluded that aristocratic and authoritarian schools were unsuited 
to the needs of the new democratic nation. As a brave and coura- 
struggled to create a new way of life, they turned to 
teaching appropriate to their multiple and 
dence that in 1839, only 


education: efforts to help teachers learn 
ation sometimes overlook the 


geous people 
public education for 


complex needs. It was not mere coinci e tha 3 r 
sixteen years after the establishment of the English classical high 


school, the first public teacher-education institution was estab- 


lished in Lexington, Massachusetts. The movement for profes- 
se from the needs of a new society 


sional education of teachers aro | 80 ; 
demanding that its youth be taught from childhood the aims, 


ideals, and skills of democratic living. | . 
Early teacher-education institutions, normal schools, attempted 


to help teachers learn to teach by providing two types of experi- 
ences: (1) Lectures on “schoolkeeping” given to pr ospective teach- 
ers by experienced teachers; and (2) teaching demonstrations pro- 
vided in “observation schools” maintained in connection with the 


ach word meanit 
s to give teac 


ЈЕ ting that the obj 
М | -— ng à mode or a rule, conno! t bject 
Normal is a Fret hers rules for teaching. Butts, op. cit., p. 492. 


of the normal school wa 
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teacher-education institution. A later development was the pro- 
vision of actual practice in teaching in order that prospective teach- 
ers could learn to translate educational theories into practice. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, universities and 
colleges of liberal arts had grudgingly added departments of educa- 
tion designed to meet the ever-increasing demand for the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers. 

Adapting teaching to the “many.” Between 1900 and 1940 
senior high school—grades 9-12—enrollments increased from 
700,000 to 7,000,000, necessitating the development of many new 
schools and the training of more than a quarter-million teachers. 
In addition, the junior college, as the capstone of the secondary 
school program, offered continued general training, the beginning 


of specialization, and terminal education. The phenomenal in- 
crease in enrollment has brought into secondary schools a pupil 
population of wide individual differences with respect to interests, 
economic and social b. 


ackground, race, religious creeds, aptitude, 
ability, and vocational preference. 


As a result, teachers in 


| secondary schools have been confronted 
with the necessity of accel 


erating their efforts to develop methods 
of teaching adapted to the needs of all youth. Emergency attempts 
to meet this problem of rapidly increasing enrollments have led 
to the adoption of such specific methods as the following: 
ethod—enabling teach 
method—providing 


l. The lecture m 


ers to teach larger classes. 
2. The project 8 


k for a certain amount of self- 
teaching., 

3. Using standard examinations as a major means of measuring 
growth. 

4, ч 
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geared to the college-preparatory student. Efforts to adapt teaching 
procedures to the abilities, interests and attitudes of a wide variety 
of youth are failing because teaching is attempting to serve two 
masters—the intellectual aristocracy of college preparation on the 
one hand, and the personal and social needs of youth in a demo- 


cratic society on the other. 


Current Methods of Secondary School Teaching 


e are those general pat- 
ith only minor modifi- 


cations to various subject matter fields? Essentially they represent 
approaches to teaching that may be employed by all secondary 
school teachers. 
The classification of patterns of teaching becomes an arbitrary 
process because so many different approaches to teaching are found 
in secondary schools. Certain methods of teaching called by the 
same name may differ greatly, while other patterns given different 
names may actually be very similar. No two teachers will utilize 
the same method of teaching in the same manner, and individual 
teachers may vary the application of a given method or employ 
several distinct patterns of teaching for the sake of variety and in 
serving different purposes. It is possible, within the framework of 
these limitations, to identify several patterns of teaching that are 
found to be characteristic of American secondary schools. : 
"Teacher-centric methods of teaching. Two patterns of teaching 
are controlled and dominated by teachers. They emphasize the 
‘memorization of subject matter and the kind of firing cue s 
tempts only to supply the correct responses p сн ra 
questions. Teachers utilizing such methods decide arbitrarily what 


is i 7 he limited func- 

is important for students to learn, and perform t eli с 

ing them to learn the material presented and 
о 


tions of encourag}! à 
measuring the amount of learning that takes place. Pupils succeed 
by providing the correct verbal responses either orally or on paper 
and pencil tests. 


The methods of teaching discussed her 
terns of instruction that are applicable w 


eneral methods of teach- 


i h related to g 
2 ге treatment of the researc | to gei с 
А comprehensive in "Methods of Teaching," in the Encyclopedia of 


ing is i in the sec "ед 
ne О ar prepared for the first edition hy W: S. Monroe and S. M. 
Corey and revised for the second edition by Lindley J ti es. | ena 

6 The classification of patterns of teaching employe хав а mi ification of 
two systematic attempts to identify discrete general methods de hing. The two 
basic sources for the classification are: W. 5. Monroe and Ar yn Marks, General 
Methods of Teaching," Educational Administration and Supervision, 24:497-512, 
1938; and F. M. Underwood, "Evolution of Educational Method," Educational 
Method, 18:230-3, February, 1939. 
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1. The recitation. The recitation is a T 
which the teacher assigns lessons, often from a sing 4 а Did 
which pupils are expected to study intensively icy pa 
may be prepared to recite during the sree gin A. D d 
usually takes place either during a ни study ae ns 
school study hall, or during out-of-school NU. deni. 1-й 
recitation the teacher usually questions various mem eec и 
class about the facts and implications of the subject аша н : a 
Characteristically, all classroom conversations are ig : yn 
place only between the teacher and individual pupils. p C des 
pupils ask questions of each other or discuss problems among 


— ils 
selves. More often, the teacher attempts to make sure that pup 
do their work individually. 


HH Y : Р ren tress 
Teachers who utilize the recitation method place great s 


ir; 1 ч TH | rs of 
upon the proper procedure for directing questions to membe 


. > . . ` " Е E such 
the class. Emphasis is given in conducting the recitation to s 
Suggestions as the following: 


A à i e 
а. Always frame the question to be asked before naming th 
Pupil who is to respond. . 
b. Avoid repeating the answers given by pupils. 
Dus i | answers 
с. Commend pupils who give correct answers (those a 
sought by teachers). 
d. Skip from 


that all pupils may be kept alert, . Я 
е. Require pupils to raise their hands when they desire to re 
spond to questions, 


ant method in secondary schools 
of today. Many research studies recitation as the 
8тоцрѕ in experimental investiga- 
unfavorable to the recitation as а 


general method of teaching and decidedly uncomplimentary when 
the goals of teaching are defined as 


appropriate attitudes, problem 
solving abilities, or social skills. 


2. The lecture method. The lecture method ranks close to the 
in terms of frequency of use, Perhaps the em- 
€cture method i 


sults are usually 


11 secondary schools is to be 
5 the predominant method employed in in- 
Twenty years ago the major Objections to t 
basis for а book by y. jid 
е! 


assing of the Recitation, Boston: 

у noh 1 pp. Apparently, however, many teachers and prospec 
д er failed to read От to endorse th; i 

mations for the recitation, ae eee 


milar death procla- 
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stitutions of higher learning, and it is consequently the method of 
teaching that beginning teachers have experienced most recently. 
The lecture method is frequently employed in courses in profes- 
sional education which supposedly serve the purpose of teaching 
teachers “how” to teach. 

The lecture method usually involves giving lectures of well- 
organized, factual material in a subject matter field. The teacher 
may follow the outline of the class textbook which pupils are ex- 
pected to read during out-of-class time, or he may present material 
and explanations supplementary to that which students study. 


During lectures, students are expected to record for future ref- 
material presented by the teacher. 


erence the significant facts and 1 
lecture method 


Evaluation of growth in conjunction with the 
typically includes written tests on which pupils are expected to 
have mastered and assimilated the material 
presented in the lectures. The lecture method has often been face- 
tiously described as a process of transferring notes from the teach- 
er's notebook to the student's notebook without the meaning and 
implications of the material having passed through the heads of 
either. Es. 

Certain assumptions are fundamental to the utilization of the 
lecture method. First of all, it must be assumed that teaching 
consists of telling pupils the facts, the correct answers, and what is 
important for them to learn. Secondly, itis assumed that all pupils 
learn equally well through passive listening. The lecture method 
implies that all pupils are equally interested in what the teacher 
considers important and will assimilate the material at the same 
rate. It is also assumed that all teachers are equally gifted in the 
ability to hold the attention and interest of a epit а reg 
group. The lecture method is teacher-dominated z ү led. 
It places a premium on verbalization and implies that ‘earning 15 


a proces Tr iving inforr ation. 
Cess of receiving informa . 

. КА Вазе . М ае 

Results of scientific investigation into the usef 55 of the 


lecture method of te ary schools suggest that: 


give evidence that they 


aching in second: 


rofit most from the lecture method. 


upils p 
a Могечлаш& РИР ^1 developed verbal ability are most 


b. Students who havea highly 


li -espond to this approach. 
gums ithin the classroom group and between the 


c. Existing rapport W 1 ; > 
teacher and ‘individual pupils has a direct bearing upon the ef- 


fectiveness of the procedure. | 
d. The relationship between the lecture and the learner’s prob- 


lems and needs contributes significantly to the method's usefulness. 
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e. The ability of the lecturer to lead listeners to share and 


assimilate his material contributes directly to the values of the 
lecture method, 


е Р RE a 
Suggestions worthy of consideration for improving the lectu 
method include the following: 


А ; ға 
a. The teacher should have mimeographed copies of the — 
E ej 
distributed to members of the group in order that the class ce 
may be devoted to a discussion of the pertinent ideas rather 
to copying notes. | 
b. When lectures аге given, the lecturer should be so informed 


about his subject that he can talk informally to the group without 


the use of notes or without resorting to reading a manuscript. 
c. Only teachers w 


ho possess unusual ability to hold the atten- 
tion of a group should attempt to employ the lecture method. The 


teacher capable of utilizing the lecture method effectively, at any 
level, is probably capable of earning a living as a professional lec- 
turer. 


d. Although it is doubtful that th 
value as an exclusive pattern of 


teachers may find it helpful to uti 
“describing,” “rela 


facts and trends" 
any pattern of ге 
will find it exped 
give explanation 
of a class, 


e lecture method has much 
teaching in secondary schools, 
lize the procedure of “telling, 

ting anecdotes,” “explaining,” and “analyzing 
to supplement other patterns of instruction. In 
aching there will be occasions when the teacher 
ient to present ideas to the group as a whole or to 
5 related to problems confronted by all members 
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their interests, their recognition of values, and their acceptance of 
related problems. Pupil-centric methods of teaching feature in- 
dependent study, problem-solving techniques, learning through 
experiences, and logical thinking under guidance of the teacher. 

1. The laboratory method. Several types of teaching may be 
appropriately grouped under the laboratory pattern of teaching: 
the Winnetka Plan, the Dalton Plan, and the contract plan, to 
name a few. No two of these patterns of teaching are exactly alike, 
characteristics found in that type of 
d. Fundamentally, the labora- 
in the classroom, laboratory 
hrough the application of 


but each contain certain 
teaching called the laboratory metho! 
tory method attempts to produce, 
situations that permit pupils to learn t 
the experimental method. 
Learning exercises are usua 
solved. Provision is made for indivi 
students to work singly or in groups of two or three at their own 
rate. Students not only read the textbook and perhaps supplemen- 
tary materials, but they also participate in actual experiences as an 
approach to solving problems. As an example, students in an 
English class who are attempting to expand their reading interests 
a survey in the community to determine what adults 
vith the recitation and the lecture, the labora- 
tory method of teaching places more emphasis on long-term assign- 
ments or units of work than on day-by-day short assignments. Each 
unit of work is characterized by recognized pupil and teacher ob- 
jectives, identification of a problem, formulation of hypotheses as 
to possible solutions for the problem, conducting study and experi- 
mentation in an effort to substantiate the formulated hypotheses, 


and evaluation of the results. 
In using the laboratory met 


lly organized around problems to be 
dual differences by permitting 


may conduct 
read. As compared v 


hod of teaching we find that— 


t, abilities, state of maturation, and rate 


a. The pupil's interes 1 i 
d and respected in planning and con- 


of learning are recognize 
ducting learning experiences. 

b. The teacher attempts to adapt the problems to be solved to 
the interest level of the group. 


c. Modifications are made in order to meet developmental sit- 


uations. | : 
ed to discover through their own study 


d. Students are permitt i 
ficant conclusions, generalizations, and 


and experimentation signi 
principles. Facts are learned when they contribute to the solution 


of problems and therefore function as a means to an end. 
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e. Classroom activities are concerned with independent study, 
group discussion, formulation of hypotheses, guidance of individ- 
ual pupils in actual experimentation, and preparing and giving 
pupil reports of the results of study. 

The laboratory method of teaching see 
scientific procedure by permitting 
tice this approach to the solution 
problems are usually presented b 


permitted to use his individual initiative in searching for solutions. 
It is in this sense that the laboratory method is pupil-centric. Pupil 
activities, efforts, and contributions are the center of classroom 
learning. 


The laborator 


ks to develop habits of 
young people in school to prac- 
of problems. Experiments and 
y the teacher, but the pupil is 


of an established hypothesis. The 
roblems to be solved, provide di- 
r their solution are meticulously 


set up the p 
rocedures fo 


ching material 
€velopment of the activi 
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music of American composers. In an English class, students may 
build their study and other learning experiences around a project 
such as a creative writing publication. A project in mathematics 
may center around such a theme as inhibitors to thinking. 

As compared with the experimental method, which is concerned 
designed to prove the validity of a hypothe- 
d toward the solution of important prob- 
5 for the development of a series 
entral theme or within the frame 

The project method en- 
dge related to the project 
e learner see the relation- 
a whole body 
English 


with experimentation 
sis or activities directe 
lems, the project method provide 
of learning experiences around а с 
of reference of a broad area of study. 
courages a wide exploration of knowle 
being developed. It attempts to help th 
ship of isolated facts and specific generalizations to 
dents studying early colonial life in an 
ill learn through a study of literature, 
out the life of the early colonists. 
der that all mean- 
, or movement 


of experience. Stu 
or social studies class w 
science, history, art, and music ab 
The project cuts across subject matter lines in ог 
ingful material related to a major development, era emer 
may be brought together and given appropriate consideration in 
the light of its contribution to an over-all understanding of the 
problems considered. The matrix of the selection of subject matter 
is found in the nature of the project itself and the level of maturity 
and interest of the pupils. . Я ' 

Like the laboratory method, the project provides fora wide vari- 
ety of first-hand experiences. Pupils gain information about the 
central theme in various ways. They read, take field trips, hold 
interviews, view instructional films, listen to the radio, carry on 
experiments, conduct surveys, and compare ideas in discussion 
groups. As information is collected it is organized in various ways 
and related to the area under discussion. Students who have been 
working in many different ways share the results of their efforts 
with classmates through written and oral stories, by painting 
pictures, building models, singing, dancing, and by preparing 
charts and graphs. The expression of ideas is not limited, as in 
the recitation and lecture, to the verbalization of learned mate- 
rials. Pupils are encouraged to develop and use a variety of skills 
in expressing ideas to others. 


The project method, unlike the laboratory method, does not 


attempt to help all pupils solve the same problem or to substan- 
tiate a specific hypothesis. It concentrates, instead, on “learning 
about,” on “experiences with,” and “activities related to.” Like 
the laboratory method, the project 1s an approach to learning by 


» 
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doing. It allows for teaching to begin at the рани ыз ~ inris 
pupil or a group of pupils and develop experiences that г 

i them. . 
„== plan of the project is developed by the poe E 
advance, as is necessary in all good teaching, but many I 1 end 
tions and adjustments are made as the project unfold E ipe 
conceived plans formulated by teachers are usually ien rs 
as source units, possible avenues of approach rather than ben 
to be followed verbatim. The approach to the study of a given 
project will vary from year to year as the teacher makes wan ig a 
to the abilities of pupils within the group and utilizes the creativ 
impulses and contributions of all pupils.* | | же 

Scientific studies have indicated that the project is superior to 
the lecture and recitation as a general pattern of instruction in 
secondary schools. Results of such studies are especially "evt 
to the project method when the solution of problems, the qeve- 
opment of understandings, and the modification of behavior are 
objectives sought in teaching. . 

3. The dramatic method. The dramatic method of teaching, 
Which has a natural appeal to the interests and needs of Len 
people, is frequently employed at the elementary school level an 
in out-of-school youth groups but often overlooked by secondary 
school teachers. This method is based on belief that pupils learn 
best by doing and that the dramatization of experiences has a nat- 
ural appeal to adolescent youth. Most young people like to take 
part in school plays. The dramatic method is supported by the 
theory that experiences can be made real through dramatization. 


Important principles, generalizations, and conclusions can be 
given the benefit of an 


emotionalized treatment that can make for 
lasting and effective learning. 
The dramatic method provides for the dra 


matization of subject 
tandings, and beha 


Sy are developed and presented by 
Pupils. In effect, the dramatic method al 
take the place of r 


ecitation and lecture, 
8 The followin 
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The dramatic method has been employed somewhat extensively 
in the development of school radio programs, especially in the 
fields of English and social studies. It is also a major method uti- 
lized in the development of motion pictures for classroom use. 
“Assembly” programs apply the dramatic method when they per- 
mit pupils to present in dramatic form the material they have 
been studying. Educational programs in connection with the 
armed services during World War II made effective use of the 
dramatic method when it was necessary to teach rapidly certain 
knowledges, attitudes, and concepts. A negative approach to the 
same end was the dramatization of mistakes made under typical 
assignment conditions. By utilizing humorous, over-drawn drama- 
tizations of common errors in gunnery, for example, it was possible 
to reduce the practice required for eliminating the errors so ex- 
posed. 

The dramatic method makes ample provision for individual 
al desire to "belong" in group 


differences, appeals to the natur: 2 c 
activity, and affords a variety of avenues for creative expression. 
e means of creating lasting 


It also affords a particularly effectiv і 
impressions and suggests а direct approach to ways of effecting 
changes in behavior. 
Co-operative group 
democratic methods t 
secondary education an 
youth have led to exper 


methods of teaching. Efforts to develop 
hat are more adapted to the purposes of 
d to the needs and interests of adolescent 
imentation with three methods of teach- 


ing which may be characterized as co-operative group aera 
Such methods place emphasis on co-operative interaction within 
the group, on healthy pupil-teacher relationships, on ‚кз p 
ning, fact-finding, execution, and evaluation. They are directe 

toward such outcomes as the development of attitudes, skills, 


understandings, and behavior patterns appropriate for co-operative 
n fication in the theory that the school 


iving. eir justi 
x bns вене in which ability in effective social participa- 
tion and personal adjustment are the major objectives sought. 
Co-operative group patterns of teaching are concerned with the 
composition or dynamics of group interaction. In employing such 
methods teachers participate with pupils in planning un execut- 
ing learning activities E establish and put into practice the 
inci cratic living. 
И s ae recitation. Early attempts to develop skills 
for co-operative living and group techniques for solving problems 
a pattern of teaching called the socialized 


were centered around : g | 
recitation. This method provides opportunities for pupils to work 
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co-operatively under the guidance of the teacher in gathering es 
formation, interpreting data, and sharing the results in a penera 
group discussion, usually under the leadership of a student chair- 
man. In this procedure most attention is given to the recitation 
itself. Certain aspects of the socialized recitation are similar to 
those employed in the project method or the recitation, but the 
actual discussion of results of investigation, and study is carried 
on during the class period through a general group discussion, with 
different members of the group serving in various capacities of 
leadership. One pupil serves as chairman, another acts as general 
secretary, another may be in charge of the classroom libr 
a committee of pupils may arrange the bulletin board. Th 
functions throughout as a consultant or guide w 
tions, helps individuals and groups with special problems, and 
participates in the experiences shared by the group. . 

2. Group discussion method. A second type of co-operative 
group pattern of teaching is that of group discussion. More and 
more interest is being shown by teachers in the appropriateness of 


this method for secondary schools. Group discussion in the class- 
room 1$ concerned with 


broader implications than the mere ех- 
pression of different points of view and the description of ex- 
periences. It represents an attempt to direct co-operative thinking 
toward the solution of recognized common problems. It is an 


] through group thinking those cultural 
characteristics that furthe 


ary, and 
e teacher 
ho makes sugges- 


о develop through a 


: ctual experiences the 
А ding necessary for с 
tion. 


о-орегацуе participa- 
Statements of conditions that Support the establishment of ef- 

fective group d 

of the group d 


„cussion and thinking provide further clarification 
Iscussion pattern of teaching.’ 


purposes, as these beat 
(1) to provide full and 
xtend the range of reflective 
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а mimeogra, 
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b. The group is continually aware of the need to re-define the 
problem and to re-examine conclusions as additional data or new 


conditions make this imperative. 


c. All ideas should be dealt with in their appropriate status as 
hypotheses. 

d. Each individual should treat the contributions of others with 
the respect he wishes others to give to his own contributions. 

e. The members of the group recognize that they must live by 
the decisions of the group until such times as these decisions may 


be changed. This also implies that individuals in a democracy have 


the right to work to change decisions as new conditions arise and as 


new facts are uncovered. 


cussion method the teacher functions as 
hich seeks within itself the leader- 


ship necessary for the furtherance of group effort. The teacher 


helps to provide continuity, helps to organize for realistic self- 
analysis and evaluation, and continually seeks to create a setting 
in which group discussion may be appropriately carried forward. 
The teacher seeks, also, to help the members of the group accept 


the responsibility for translating group decisions into patterns of 


action and behavior. . 
Teaching in the group discussion method assumes the function 
Y e thinking, to the resolution 


of removing obstacles to co-operativ с | 1 
of conflicts of personalities and of ideas, to the identification of 
individual and group needs and to making provisions for all to 


participate significantly in discussion procedures.” 

3. Teacher-pupil planning. Probably the best approach toa 
method of teaching adapted to the function of education ina 
democratic society is that represented by a type of teaching called 
teacher-pupil planning; which seeks to create within the school 
classroom genuine experiences in co-operative living. In this 


method the teacher and pupils co-operatively share in such aspects 
fication of group and individual goals, the 


of learning as the identi t f grou 1 
study of social purposes: the identification of basic needs, the plan- 
ning and development of learning experiences, the collection and 
application of information related to recognized problems, and the 
evaluation of group results and individual growth. Through 


In using the group dis 
a resource leader for a group W 


will find it helpful to expand his knowledge of the group discus- 

i hin he following references: E 

да Raths, “Discussion in the Secondary Schools," Educational 
in, 24:1-6, January 17, 1947. 

Wo pw ea eel Applications of Democracy. New York: Harper 


and Brothers, 1945, 140 pP- 


11 The reader 
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teacher-pupil planning, young people develop attitudes, modify 
behavior, analyze knowledges, and perfect skills. | — 
In teacher-pupil planning, teaching is conceived as the pecus 
of democratic leadership. The teacher leads the group ш = 
a functional organization, congenial rapport and cohesive F A 
relationships. He studies individual pupils and the oe 
group organization in order to understand the forces t а hamo 
behavior. He guides learning activities, aids members of the E ш 
to find suitable means of solving individual and shared prob a: ~ 
and helps interpret information and conclusions. Above aun 
helps the group seek and develop its own leadership. "em 2 
to naive assumption, the teacher does not refuse responsibi ull 
utilizing the methods of teacher-pupil planning. He is —— Ў zi 
assuming new and broader responsibilities in meeting the pi x: 
expanding interests and activities within the group. In teach „а 
pupil planning the total responsibility rests upon the group 
a whole. The teacher assumes the function of helping the о.“ 
recognize its responsibilities. As in any democratic society, s 
authority of control rests with members of the group itself. er 4 
ing, in performing the function of democratic leadership, ~~ 
the group to identify its common problems and = ee е 
procedures апа techniques that contribute to the solution of the 
problems. ЕСУ 
Several research studies support the value of а њи ал 
ning as a teaching method for secondary schools. An experimen 
conducted by Giles? in the laboratory school of The Ohio wr 
University substantiated the belief that through teacher-pup! 
planning pupils learn the attitudes and sk 
This study and others have reve 
leged to participate in teacher. 
social adjustments, showed mo 
more objective in evaluatin 
esses, were more sensitiv 
and demonstrated a gr 
Teacher-pupil planning 


ical 

E the Learnings of Chemie, 

i Think Critically ; А 
ucation, 13:53-75, September, 1944, 
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complished in a course in high school chemistry, for example, 
when teacher-pupil planning is employed as the major method of 
instruction. 

Tracing the development of method in secondary schools in the 
United States has shown the relationship of methods used to the 
types of schools developed and has included discussions of three 
principal groups of method—those centered in the teacher, those 
which are pupil or student centered, and those which are co-opera- 
tive. Each of the methods discussed may be applied to various 
and to the several levels of secondary teaching; 
accord with the definition of general method 
presented early in the chapter. They are democratic to the degree 
that the teacher employing them adheres to the democratic theory 
of teaching and develops a democratic quality in his work. 


teaching situations 
hence they are in 


Summary 
American secondary school, the 


American people have been striving to develop an educational 
institution which would serve the diverse needs of all youth. After 


the American colonies won their political freedom and embarked 
upon the course of developing a democratic society, the achieve- 
imperative. Paralleling such 


ment of success in these efforts became 1 j 
lize and perfect a quality of 


efforts have been attempts to visua à 
teaching compatible with accepted principles of democracy. Such 
democratic citizens can be 


efforts are based on the assumption that [ 
developed only in secondary schools in which teachers employ 


democratic methods in teaching. 
Methods of teaching have progressed from those that were 
largely authoritarian and paternalistic to those that place increas- 


ing emphasis on co-operative procedures which permit and en- 
courage students to learn the skills of social living through demo- 
cratic experiences in secondary schools. It is common to find, 
however, a wide range of method employed within the same 

er pupils may be subjected to a method 


school. Under one teach 1 
ds absolute conformity to teacher-directed 


of teaching which deman : 
activities and tends to develop behavior patterns more adapted to 


despotic societies. Under another teacher in the same school pupils 
may be permitted to share 1n the planning, executing, and evaluat- 
ing of learning experiences. They may be stimulated to develop 
capacities for independent thought and action; they may find 
themselves in social situations that emphasize shared respect and 
shared responsibility. Methods of teaching have changed during 


Since the beginning of the 
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the past half century, and as long as the American или о 
to improve and perpetuate democratic concepts of living s à d 
be assured that they will continue to change. Such changes he 
method will become accelerated as secondary school teaching = 
comes increasingly sensitive to its major responsibility to sec m 
the development of behavior patterns effective in democratic 

e. 
ет in teaching method are brought about in me 
Through programs of in-service education teachers-in-ser vice — 
Ways of adapting teaching procedures to the theory of ee 
education. Although not all teachers are receptive to oppor бш 
for learning to change their method of teaching, ош 
teachers are improving their abilities to live democratically is A 
secondary school youth. Equally important as a means of Dong wg 
about changes in method are the programs of pre-service aati 
provided for prospective secondary school teachers. As young ре 
ple who elect teaching as a career are introduced to theories m 
practices of democratic education in teacher-education — 
tions, they have opportunity to gain increased vision with рун 
to the importance of democratic method in secondary schoo ~ 
Prospective teachers must be given opportunities to improve ше! : 
own skills for co-operative living in programs of professional prep 

and participate in democratic 


aration. They need to observe — 
Secondary schools. They need to see at first hand the relations ne 
ity patterns of living. They пеес 


of methods of teaching to commun 1 
to learn to teach through supervised experience in schools anc 


classrooms that are dedicated to providing democratic experiences 
for high school youth. 


Related Experiences 


1. If convenient, arrange for the following film to be shown to your 
teacher-education group: 

Near Home (25 minutes: sound). Distributed by the International 
Film Bureau, 15 Park Row, New York 7, N. У, Shows a problem 
/ › to the use of community resources in teaching: 
his film illustrates a number of Principles of good teaching. 

2: Arrange to see the following filmstrip, if available. 

Civilian Conservation Corps (35 frames: 
companying lecture Notes). Distributed by t 

Ucation, Washington, р. 
and projects of the CCC. L 
ministration, formation 


Solving a roach 
T PP 


35 mm: silent, with ас 
he American Council on 
hotographs show various низ 
€cture notes provide information on ac 
» Values and functions on this organization- 
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A sequence of frames illustrates the need for aid for unemployed 
young men and boys who were not in school during the 1930's. This 
filmstrip depicts a competing organization of the secondary school 
during a period of crisis. 

3. Classify the various methods of teaching you have experienced 
according to the types of method described in this chapter. Compare 
with other members of your group the type of teaching that predom- 
inated in your own educational experiences. 


4. Arrange with your class to dramatize some of the methods of 
teaching you have experienced or which you find described in this 
chapter and in other resources. 

5. Working with other members of your group, see how many of 
the methods described in this chapter you can find employed by 
teachers of freshman and sophomore classes in your institution. 


6. Attempt to discover the attitudes of high school and college 
teachers toward method by conducting an opinion poll. Ask two 
college teachers and two secondary school teachers the following 
questions: What contribution do the methods of teaching that you 
employ make to the type of learning that takes place in your classes? 
Do you feel that you had to learn how to teach? What helped you 


most in learning how to teach? 


Suggested Readings 
Атвевту, Hanorp, Reorganizing the High-School Curriculum. New 


York: The Macmillan Company, 1947, 458 pp. 2 
Burton, У/пллАМ H. The Guidance of Learning Activities. New 


York: ‘Century-Crofts, Inc, 1944, 583 pp. — 
(onim ане F istory of Education. New York: 


R, A Cultural His 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, си 726 i aX ee 
g E Ratus, Louis, iscus: 
foal” duende ulletin, 24: 1-6, January 17, 1947. 


S p cational Research В 
p Bn. Teacher Pupil Planning. New York: Harper and 


Brothers, 1941, 395 рр. 


Progressive Education Association, 
Methods versus Old in American my HA 
: Columbia University, „56 PP |, | 

шы s “Improving Classroom Discussion,” Educational Re- 
b in, 24: 6-13, January 17, 1945. n н | 
ден nd Disturbs the Beginning Teacher," School 


і : 458-463, October, 1945. ue 
а E id The Passing of the Recitation. Boston: D. C. Heath 


1928, 331 pp- . . 
аш еа . G., Secondary School Teaching (revised). Boston: 


Ginn and Company, 1944, 488 рр. 


Committee on Evaluation, New 
ation (G. Derwood Baker, ed.). 


| 
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What determines the extent to which a particular 
method of teaching contributes to the purposes of 
secondary education? . . . In what aspects of teaching 
may we look for signs of democratic quality in method? 
‚+. What are the implications of the concept of 
leadership as a “change agency?" . . . Which prin- 
ciples of democratic teaching are best suited to the 
realization of the aims of democracy in secondary 
schools? ... By what criteria may we evaluate the 
quality of method employed in secondary schools? 


Methods of te 
from those that 
that place emph 
pils and teacher 

No teacher e 
tions, nor woul 
larly at the juni 
a manner that 


aching found in American secondary schools range 
are characteristically teacher dominated to those 
asis upon co-operative relationships between pu- 
and among all members of a class. 

mploys the same method consistently in all situa- 
d such a practice be desirable. A teacher, particu- 
or college level, may use the lecture method in such 
a genuine contribution is made to the objectives of 
ued that one method of teach- 
another is always autocratic. 
ould be wise to encourage all 
ds of teaching. Certain charac- 
е found in many different types 
ed to the extent to which teach- 
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more easily developed by some methods than others, The teacher 
who invariably lectures to his students is handicapped with respect 
to the introduction of socializing influences into the teaching proc- 
ess. Under such conditions pupils must sit and listen. They are 
given no opportunity to participate; they must refrain from com- 
municating either with their classmates or with the teacher. In 
such a situation, however, the teacher may demonstrate an attitude 
of respect and tolerance toward all members of the group. He may 
strive to make learning material as meaningful as possible to the 
pupils, and he may attempt to encourage the development of skills 
for participation in out-of-class and study situations. On the other 
hand, the teacher who undertakes to plan all learning experiences 
with pupils has the advantage of actually living co-operatively with 
them while learning is taking place. 

Democratic skills are learned through actual practice. Guidance 
and appropriate illustrations facilitate the acquisition of such 
skills. Shared participation by students and teachers is one means 
of providing opportunities for actual practice. Selection of the 
method of "teacher-pupil planning" alone will not, however, 
assure that good quality will exist in the teaching. Even when 
teacher-pupil planning is the method used, the teacher may set 
up barriers to democratic living. The teacher may, for example, 
ising final authority in approving or disapproving 


insist upon exerci 
action taken by the group. Students may be compelled to carry on 


group activities through the application of external controls. A 
pupil may co-operate with other pupils, not because he sees the 
need for such co-operation in terms of the broader goals of living, 
but because he knows that such behavior is required by the teacher 
and is most likely to result in a satisfactory mark for the course. 
Those methods of teaching that focus attention upon the pupil, 
his needs, interests and contributions, and those methods which 
provide for group experiences in living together are most likely 
to contribute to the development of desirable behavior patterns. 
лефоа alone will not guarantee that teach- 


Although the choice of n 3 | 
ome methods of teaching contribute more 


ing will be democratic, 5 ) 
than others to this end. The prospective teacher should become 


familiar with patterns of teaching that lend themselves readily to 
the realization of social ends. In addition, he will need to develop 
skill in recognizing and employing techniques that will make any 


method he may use democratic in quality. 

Signs of democratic quality in method. There are certain areas 
and aspects of teaching procedure where we may profitably look 
for democratic quality. Most methods of teaching incorporate such 
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similar instructional details as assignments, motivation, evaluation, 
and control. When these details are examined they help to reveal 
the quality of the particular method employed. The student of 
teaching can become sensitive to presence or absence of democratic 
quality in actual teaching procedures. . 

The presence of democratic quality is indicated by certain char- 
acteristics related to some of the critical areas and activities of 
teaching suggested in the following: 

1. Teacher-pupil relationships. In order to develop the qual- 
ities of sympathy and understanding necessary to democratic teach- 
ing the teacher is a student of human growth and adjustment. He 
seeks continually to comprehend the forces that condition the 
behavior of others. He studies individual pupils systematically and 
objectively, their attitudes and their problems of adjustment. 

2. Rapport within а cohesive group. Existence of shared re- 
spect and of feelings of security and belongingness within a group, 
demonstration of attitudes and practices of tolerance, willingness 


to acknowledge the contributions of others to the solution of com- 


mon problems, prevalence of congenial relationships among mem- 
bers of the group, a 


nd evidence of shared responsibility of the 

functioning of the group—all are indicative of a democratic 
quality in teaching. 

3. Theory of learnin 

the concept that learni g 


ipe ng and works cooperative] with his 
Pupils in the direction i А н} 

of | to develop attitudes and 
sideration for others, there 
Ploys possesses democratic 


be able to answer the question 
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tively established and accepted with the recognition that they are 
for the best interests of the group. 

7. Evaluation of growth. Symptoms of democratic quality in 
method are found in the evaluation of growth in terms of individ- 
ual differences in interests, abilities, and personal goals with con- 
sideration for the continuing growth and adjustment of the 
learner. Co-operative evaluation by the teacher and student is 


further evidence of democratic quality. 


By systematic observation and analysis of an example of teach- 
ing, one may discover whether the signs of democratic qualities 
are sufficiently in evidence to make a contribution to the goals of 
secondary education in a democratic society. The observer who is 
alert to aspects of teaching in which the signs of democratic quality 
are most readily apparent will experience little difficulty in de- 
termining whether a particular example of teaching is making a 
contribution to the goals of democratic living. 

Two samples of teaching are described briefly in the following 
incidents. These incidents are typical of many other samples of 
teaching which are being repeated daily in American secondary 


schools. 


An example of authoritative teaching in a twelfth grade. An 
assignment had been made the previous day in American litera- 
ture, “Read ten poems by Whittier and memorize twenty lines 
which appeal to you." At the beginning of the class period the 
teacher called the class roll to be answered with “prepared” or “un- 
d recorded a mark of plus or zero for each pupil 
he response given. Then she asked for names of 
ain pupils, and after these were recited in a glib 
but uninterested manner, she called on different pupils for reci- 
tation of the lines they had memorized. 

After some half-dozen had quoted their twenty lines with vary- 
ing degrees of success, the teacher called upon John who began 
faltering and could not recall more than four lines. With no 
inquiry into the cause for failure she wrote his name on the black- 
board under a heading, “Those who are to report after school," 
and called on the next student. 

Before the twenty-three members of the class had a chance to 
recite, the teacher noticed that the class period had only three 
un so made the following assignment: 
the chapter in your text on Whittier and 
s at the end of the chapter." She 


prepared" an 
according to t 
poems read by cert 


more minutes (0 T 
“For tomorrow, study 
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added, “Those who did not get to recite today will do so tomor- 
row.” The class was then dismissed by the teacher. 


Evidently this teacher felt that she was considering the interests 
of the pupils ‘by letting them choose the lines to be memorized 
from the poems they chose to read. If asked why such an assign- 
ment was made as an introduction to the study of Whittier she 
may have answered that she did not believe in dictating to pupils, 
that they should be allowed to make their own choices. If ques- 
tioned why she made the same assignment to all she could have 
answered that the "fair" way is to treat children equally, or that 
she was following a course of study that called for such an assign- 
ment. 


According to the aspects of teaching discussed in this section, 
criticisms of this incident can be made as follows: 

The teacher-pupil relationship was simply one of “command 
and obey without comment." The teacher did not know that 
John's mother was ill and that he had to prepare the evening meal 
besides looking after a younger brother after school the day before. 
Nor did she know his research paper in history was overdue and 
that he felt he must finish it during the previous evening before 
going to bed late, that the four lines he had partially memorized 


Were some his father read to him while he ate breakfast. 
There was no evidence of the existen 


The teacher's Objective for the day, “to arouse an interest in the 


Forty of Whittier,” had little relation to the goals of democratic 


living. If the teacher had a theory of learning, it was probably that 
learning is a matter of memorization, 


rade woul 
responses of 5. vonid be 529 


d have been embarrassing for some 
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and recited without hesitance or embarrassment 
Those who had honestly tried but found 
Vhittier’s poetry uninteresting were “‘re- 


memorized easily 
were given good marks. 
memorizing difficult or V 


warded” by a low mark. 
The end of the period found the students no closer together 


as a group, no farther along in their growth toward democratic 
living, but merely glad that another lesson 1n literature had ended, 
although it had made no contribution toward increasing their 
literary appreciation or their understanding of the place of the 
writings of Whittier in American life. Since no comments were 

| n whether some of them had ђе- 


made by students it is not know у 
y y would like to read more of his 


come interested enough that the 
poetry or to discuss what they had read with other members of 


the group. А nani 
pa arie of democratic teaching at the junior college level. 
A class in college algebra іп а junior college was studying the 
z : 5 
fundamental process of fractions. Some че of the group were 
es я atisfy an arts degree requirement; 
tak irse merely to sa i 
King Феи they felt that it would pre- 


because 

others had elected the course | A - i 

pare feat for courses in science; a third group consisted of 
а 


pre-engineers; still another group was studying the course because 
e Lo - to become teachers of mathematics in secondary 
а 


Ў > ш Р 

е. blem around which learning activities were being de- 
2 pee ; 

» sd == ane simplify complex fractions. The class period 

ђ Oped was ~ ort Буа committee of four students, representing 

egan with a rep alues inherent to the 


ning the У 

above concernits © $ 

| ps the | na complex fractions in relation to the goals of 
ed for an 


the various groups. After each „== ot sad — Ва 
ported students asked questions, ma S но. ан Ae а трен зли 
agreements with the findings of the аварна ea ^ ме n 
of the committee report the instructor sum | ~ pierde a 
as Ссн “Our committee and you seem to have ecided that the 


simplification of complex paniom 
value for those students who Р 
schools or who plan t9 ed to a decision by the group 
Further dpa ane students who were interested in and 
and the teacher that ping skill in simplifying compicx fractions 
felt the need for developing ae ae 


s iences tha 

nsive Р : 

plan oa song үн” such skill. At one point the instructor 
portunities tor 


i hose students who nominally planned to be teach- 
ше эе oe ot engineers, but who found themselves un- 
ers of mathematics” 
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interested and unchallenged by such an opportunity, might wish 
to re-evaluate their choice of professional goals. Before the period 
ended it was agreed that members of the class who found them- 
selves interested in the study of complex fractions would begin 
immediately to organize themselves into a study group, while other 
students who did not elect to study problems in this area would 
plan alternate experiences related to mathematical concepts that 
would be more meaningful to them. The instructor indicated that 


he would divide his time during the class period between the needs 
of the two study groups. 


In this teaching situation, in a course w 


hich typically is thought 
of as a course that dem 


ands teacher-domination, we find a situation 


in which the instructor had created a setting for co-o 


perative plan- 
ning 


and shared decision making. Differences in interests, voca- 
tional plans, ability, and attitude were recognized and respected. 
Symptoms of external motivation were not in evi 
based upon recognition of need rather than desi 
high grade in the course was the principal motiv: 


instructor functioned as a guide, consultant an 
provided ins 


of learning 
tration. 
Democratic methods lead to democratic 
ready seen in Chapter 2 that the function of education in a demo- 
cratic society is that of helping the young to develop competence 
for democratic living. It is against this background of function that 
we must ask ourselves, What do teachers do when they teach? 
· How do teachers know when they actually are teaching and when 
t are the characteristics and qualities of 


dence. Interest 
re to receive a 
ating factor. The 


d conciliator. He 
piration, encouragement, help with the identification 


problems, synthesis of findings, and appropriate illus- 


teaching. We have al- 
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group thinking, helping to further analyze and evaluate grov 
endeavors. Leadership thus conceived functions as a dom 
agency" in democratic group thinking and planning. It bran 
the task of helping people who are working to achieve s d E 
to analyze the probable consequences of group decisions plot = 
alter courses of action in terms of desired and anticipated Ao 
comes. Teaching as democratic leadership becomes, in the light of 
these considerations, a process of guidance, of shared participation 
and of co-operative analysis and evaluation, as shown below. i 

A fuller understanding of the meaning of democratic method 
may be gained from examining the principles which support demo- 


cratic teaching in secondary schools. 
FuNCTION OF DEMOCRATIC METHOD 
The 


student . · - rticipation 


periences 
. becomes . . . an effective 
democratic 
citizen. 


through pa 
in democratic ex 


WITH THE HELP OF 


the 


teacher . . - Who assists and 


guides in the 


planning: executing, 


analyzing: evaluating 
of learning experiences 
` through . . . democratic 
methods of 
teaching. 


Activities in Democratic Teaching 

Each kind of method in teaching is based, either consciously os 
unconsciously, ОП certain principles which ИЕП direction. 
A principle may be thought of as а rule а hat serves the 
Purpose of formulating appropriate proce! ures ior operational 
situations. Since the source of rinciples of teaching must neces- 
sarily be the goals toward which the teaching 15 directed, principles 
^ democratic teaching mus provide direction toward the objec- 
tives of secondary education ina democratic society. Some sugges- 
tions which offer direction to democratic teaching follow: 
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1. Study pupils in order to understand their wide variety of 
attitudes, differences, ambitions, patterns of behavior, and frustra- 
tions. 

2. Assist groups of individuals to achieve a common goal of 
group rapport based on mutual understanding, appreciation, re- 
spect, and tolerance. 

3. Help each member of a group achieve security through the 
knowledge that he is accepted, that he is wanted, that he is needed, 
and that his contributions, interests, and abilities are appreciated 
and respected by other members of the group. 

4. Provide for co-operative work with pupils in identifying 
common goals that are meaningful and functional to members of 
the group, related to the purposes of education, and which provide 
ample opportunities for meeting the personal needs of individual 


g for learning that invites 
couragement, participation by all, 
and group activities, 

iduals to develop learning activities 
ement of recognized purposes. 


„7. Develop leadership within the group and help the group 
utilize the leadership contributions of all. 


н move or overcome frustrations апа in- 
ibitions to learning and to achieve active, successful, and happy 
group participation, 


learning expe 


and techniques of learning and group liv- 


13. Study co-o i 1 
i peratively with other teachers hu vior 
growth, and adjustment, main 
14. Share with 
Ministrators the ү 


ther teachers, pupils, parents, and school ad- 
and Procedures fo. 


о 
esponsibility for identify; Е 
т learning, yng appropriate goals 
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15. Accept counselling from others in order that personal prob- 
lems and needs may be identified and adjustment may be main- 


tained. 


Criteria for Evaluating the Quality of Method 
Even though symptoms of democratic qualities are found in 
method we cannot be positive that the teach- 
ing democratic goals without the application 
a. In evaluating teaching it must be kept 
f teaching, over an extended period 
han unrelated practices апа proce- 


dures. A teacher who understands young people is more likely to 
be concerned about their relationships within a class group. Like- 
eveloped healthy, cohesive relationships 
presents a setting more conducive to the development of demo- 

ut it does not always hold that isolated 


cratic behavior patterns. D 
symptoms of democratic qualities in teaching are indicative of the 


total effect of the teaching in a given situation. 
The following questions are presented as suggestive criteria for 


evaluating the extent to which democratic qualities exist in teach- 
ing: 


1. Does the teacher accept emotional] 


particular aspects of 
ing is actually achiev 
of more specific criteri 
in mind that the total effect o 
of time, is more important t 


wise, a group that has d 


y all individuals within 


the group? . 
9. Is the teacher able to help all members of the group achieve 


satisfying relationships, the feeling of belonging and of being 
needed, security, and shared respect within the atmosphere of 


democratic group setting? 
3. Is teaching conceived as a process of 


opment? 
4. Are the objecti 
goals of democratic living? . . | | 
5. Is teaching concerned with helping pupils achieve func- 
es, recognize as important? 


tional goals which they, themselve 
Г те employed respect the inter- 


6. Does the approach to teaching стр! 
ests personal and social needs, and individual differences of all 


members of the group? M | 
7. Does the teaching respect each pupil’s right of selt-determin- 
ism within the limitation of his maturity and ability? 


8. Are all members of the group permitted to share in the 
formulation of policies which concern their school living and 


learning? 


guiding human devel- 


ves sought by pupils and the teacher the 
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9. Are school experiences concerned with the development of 
attitudes, the establishment of values, the promotion of under- 
standing, and the refinements of habits of thinking which result 
in self-directed behavior changes? 

10. Is the evaluation of growth conceived as a co-operative 
process which the pupil shares with other pupils with the teacher 
serving as a guide and counsellor? 

11. Is every function of teaching concerned with developing 
happy, secure, well-adjusted individuals capable of self-directed 


integration within a co-operative group and devoted to the theory 
and ideals of democratic living? 


Summary 


Democratic quality in tea 
the part of the teacher. D 


pose. 


ing can be achieved b teachers 
(1) who are thoroughly loyal and completely dedicated to the 
democratic way of life; (2) who understand 


education of the theory of demo ў у 
perfected the skills of democrati ‘livin ee 


function of method; (5 ho oe E 
quality of teaching c E oped ability to analyze 


| оуед; 7 in- 
ples that шррё dept yed; and (6) who understand the prin 


cratic teaching. 
Related Experiences 
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of “Experimental Studies in Social Climates of Groups.” The relative 
effectiveness of democratic, autocratic, and laissez-faire leadership in 
youth club groups. 

Children Must Learn (13 minutes: sound). Distributed by the 
New York University Film Library, 26 Washington Place, New York 
3. N. Y. This film shows a farm family in Kentucky, poorly clothed and 
inadequately housed, living on poor land. The oneroom school the 
children attend is meagerly furnished, crude, and ill-adapted to the 
needs of living. 

9. Visit schools in your college community to see how many of the 
principles of democratic teaching listed in this chapter you can find 
operative in classroom practice. Compare your findings with those 
obtained by other members of your group. 

3. Visit your own campus laboratory school or a nearby school for 
the purpose of observing the symptoms of democratic quality in teach- 
ing procedures according to the critical areas suggested. 

4. Using criteria for evaluating the quality of teaching as a guide, 
the methods of a teacher in a nearby school or in one of your 


evaluate 
esults with those obtained by other 


own college classes. Compare the r 


members of your group. 
Note: In applying these evaluative criteria or any others you are 


urged to maintain high standards of professional ethics. As a pro- 
spective teacher you are expected for the sake of your own preparation 
to visit teachers in your own laboratory school and in other schools 
in the area and in your state. In по instance, however, should you 
disclose your findings to anyone other than those directly concerned 
with guiding your professional growth or to your own fellow pro- 
spective teachers who are sharing with you the experiences of becom- 


ing a teacher. 
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What evidence supports the belief that the success 
of teachers is directly related. to their knowledge of 
those whom they teach? ... Show that teachers as 
a group do not understand adolescent youth. . . + 
What approaches may teachers make toward be- 
coming acquainted with youth? . . . Why is it better 
to study intensively one or two normal adolescents 
than to be concerned primarily with the general 


characteristics of the adolescent population? .. . 
What is the best single source of information about 
an individual youth? ... In what situations other 


than the classroom should teachers observe youth? 
. What personal and professional equipment are 
needed by teachers in order to study adolescents? · · + 
What are the characteristic common needs of youth? 
. What needs of individual youth should be under- · 


stood by teachers? 


e based intrinsically upon ac- 
ng, and mutual respect. As we come to 
e teach, we increase our concern for their 
and recognized needs. When we know 
blems and concerns, we are able to 
5 in their lives that condition their 


Effective human relationships ar 
quaintance, understandi 
know better the pupils w 
personal interests, attitudes, 
young people and their pro 
adapt our teaching to the factors in. 
behavior and motivate their learning. 


cher-Student Relationships 


led studies have produced results that 
hers are those who know most about 
in studying teacher-pupil relation- 
encies between the relationships 
d with given pupils and the at- 
lationships," Journal of Educa- 


Studies of Теа 


Several carefully control 
indicate that the best teac 
the pupils they teach. Bush,” i 
ships, found surprising inconsist 


teachers thought they maintaine 
1 Robert N. Bush, “A Study of Student-Teacher Re 


tional Research, 35: 645-56, 1942. 
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titudes held by those same pupils toward their teachers. Koy са 
ple, one teacher who thought he was well-accepted by peur 
members of his class was found, upon analyzing rating sheets E e 
out by these students, to be seriously disliked by those wath w = 
he thought his relationship was excellent. Conversely, сет mn aad 
pils were found to respond favorably to teachers who were co 
pletely unaware of such favorable reactions. T" 
Ву using carefully developed measuring instruments Bush m 
able to determine, also, the relationship between the amount о 
knowledge each teacher possessed about individual pupils and 
the degree of Tapport maintained with those same pupils. Не 
found that some teachers had effective relationships with a large 
number of their pupils, whereas others maintained rapport with 
only a few members of the groups under their instruction. The 
teachers who knew most about their pupils and who were most 
sympathetic to their individual needs and interests maintained, 
on the average, effective personal relationships with a larger num- 
ber of pupils than did teachers whose concern was largely with 
knowledge of the subject matter they taught. А 
Teaching effectiveness and relation of teachers to pupils. 
Brookover ? conducted an extensive study designed to determine 
Whether a student who maintained a high degree of person-to- 
person interaction (as measured by a Person-Person Rating Scale 
Constructed by Brookover) with a given teacher also ranked that 
teacher high as an instructor, (The Purdue Rating Scale, a stand- 
ardized scale for measuring effectiveness of teaching, was employed 
as the instrument for rating teacher Success). This study shows 
further comparisons to ascertain whether teachers who showed a 
high degree of person-to-person interaction with many pupils 


were also rated high, on the average, as instructors, The results in 
both instances showed a significant] 


between a high rating on the Perso 
high rating on the Purdue Rating 
ers who maintained the best perso 


2 i E М 
чаг В, ВгооКоуег, Person-Person Interaction Between Teachers and Pupils 
Тш Effectiveness,” Journal of Educational 


Research, 34:272-87, December, 
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that by Ojeman and Wilkinson ° which is concerned with the effect 
of increasing the amount of knowledge and understanding of 
pupil problems possessed by the teacher. The investigators selected 
groups of thirty-three pupils equated on the basis of achievement, 
intelligence, and sex. The experimental variable for one group 
was simply an increased knowledge on the part of the teacher of 
the motives, psychological equipment, home background, atti- 
tudes, emotional control, and evidences of frustration of the pupils 
taught. Information about pupils in the experimental group was 
provided to the teacher by guidance counsellors, psychologists, and 
visiting teachers. Information of this nature was not provided 
about members of the control group. No conscious effort was made 
by the teacher to vary the type of teaching for the two groups. 

Differences shown in the results of pre-tests, final tests, and in 
planned observations were the data upon which conclusions were 
based. The results revealed that the experimental group—in which 


a greater knowledge of the pupils by the teacher was the only 


experimental factor—made a significantly greater scholastic gain 
ntal group actually 


over the control group; that is, the experimer 

mastered more subject matter than the control group. Likewise, 
pupils in the experimental group showed a better attitude toward 
school, demonstrated a greater amount of mutual acceptance, 
exhibited fewer feelings of personal inferiority, showed a decrease 
in personality maladjustments, and seemed to possess a more logi- 
cal motivation toward school work. Teachers reported that their 
attitudes toward pupils in the experimental groups as well as their 
methods of handling such pupils improved as they gained deeper 


understanding of pupils. | À . 
Although a growing amount of evidence supports the premise 
know their pupils best, several 


that good teachers are those who 
studies have produced results that suggest that many of us, even 
those with several years of experience, do not fully understand the 


students we teach. This is a surprising condemnation of our pro- 
fession in view of the fact that we spend a major share of our 
waking hours with young people. How, then, we may ask, can we 
fail to know and understand our pupils? The answer to this ques- 
tion depends upon numerous factors, but of one contributing 
cause to our failure to understand those we teach we can be fairly 
certain: frequently those of us who teach in secondary school have 
n and F. R. Wilkinson, “The Effect on Pupil Growth of an In- 
anding of Pupil Behavior," Journal of Experimental Edu- 


1939. 


3R. Н. Ojemar 
crease in Teacher Underst 
cation, 8:143-147, December, 
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not been sufficiently interested in young people. We have been 
endeavoring to teach subjects—not young people. Frequently we 
are concerned with pupils only as they serve as receptors for the 
verbalization of knowledge. Evidences that many of us do not 


understand adolescent youth are apparent in such practices as the 
following: 


1. Adoption of uniform standards in high school courses re- 
lated to the memorization of subject matter. 

2. Grouping pupils arbitrarily with respect to ability to learn 
and without regard to the total effect upon individuals. . 

3. Characterization of Pupils who fail to respond to typical 
subject matter programs as "lazy," “shiftless,” and “uninterested. 

4. Use of lock-step methods of teaching. 

5. Tendency to superimpose upon students standards of con- 
duct that are acceptable to us. 

6. Unwillin 

7. Lack of 


each many pupils daily, but this con- 
r demands made that we be permitted 
to teach only English, or history, or mathematics. 


9. Treatment of behavior symptoms rather than consciously 
studying the underlying causes of behavior. 


10. Acceptance of verbalization as the major goal of school 
learning. 


youth as being fit or 
bright; as being academic or 
ability; as being good or bad; as being 
s ative; as being leaders or followers; as 
being students or pupils; as being dependable or undependable; 


8 mature or immature; as being responsible or irrespon- 


the importance of knowing 
essed with the necessity of 
€ have neglected to make 
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The Teacher—A Student of Youth 


Professional growth is furthered through studying youth and 
learning how to help them understand themselves. Success in 
studying youth is most readily achieved through co-operative asso- 
ciation with other teachers who are also studying youth. 

Understanding youth—common concern of all teachers. Un- 
derstanding young people of secondary school age is a major re- 
sponsibility of teachers. Adolescents, themselves, their needs and 


roblems of living, represent the only common meeting ground for 
8 re] 88 
s in relation to secondary education. 


teachers, pupils, and parent 

We may disagree about traditional or progressive schools, about 
college preparation or noncollege courses of study, about so-called 
academic subjects and nonacademic subjects, about systems of 
promotion, marking, grouping; but in youth we find common in- 
terests and the basis for mutual understanding and co-operative 
effort. 


Continuing professional growth through studying youth. The 


joys that teachers have traditionally received from teaching have 
been related to the task of studying and coming to understand 
better the fascinating personalities of many different kinds of 
young people. The teacher who remains a vital, stimulating per- 
sonality is one who studies his pupils. Those of us who are inter- 
ested largely in the teaching of subject matter, who are more con- 
cerned with the perpetuation of institutional form than the actual 
solution of problems of people, and who attempt to hide from our 
insecurities behind the enforcement of arbitrary standards, soon 
become dull, warped personalities, and unhappy, self-pitying peo- 
pis. et 
Great teachers have always taken their inspiration from the 
youth with whom they were privileged to associate. The person 
who hopes to find happiness and satisfaction 1n teaching must do 
so through a genuine interest in learning more and more about 
hopes, aspirations, needs, and 


individual students, their problems, ; | ; | 
frustrations. The greatest joy in teaching, as in other life situa- 


tions, is derived from helping others. 
Learning to help youth understand themselves. Adolescent 


youth face no greater problem than that of understanding them- 
selves. Secondary school teachers are privileged to share and to 
give guidance in this great experience. In order to help students 
understand themselves we must first of all master the techniques 

ted with individual youth. We must learn 


of becoming acquainti у We m 
how to analyze the social climate that results when individuals live 
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and work together. We must develop skill in helping others to 
identify significant personal and group problems. As we improve 
our skill in studying young people, we develop the background 
necessary for helping young people examine the forces that affect 


their growth and adjustment to each other and to the life of adult 
society, 


Ways of Becoming Acquainted with Youth 


Responsibility for becoming acquainted with youth necessitates 
development by teachers of suitable techniques and appropriate 
knowledge and skills for studying young people. As students of 
human development, teachers need to gain knowledge relative to 
the broad scientific generalizations by which we endeavor to ex- 
plain human behavior. We need, also, to master the research 
techniques that make possible the study of individuals, It is im- 
portant that the teacher con 


which adolescents grow into 
Maturity and of the numerous factors which influence their be- 


Utilizing varied approaches to the study of youth. Several ap- 
proaches to the study of youth are available to the teacher. 

i. Studying about characteristics of adolescent youth. By read- 
ing, listening to lectures, and participating in systematic study 
» teachers may become acquainted with 


proach is concerned not with the study of particular 


Y of differences that exist 
Unless teachers learn how to use 
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acteristics of the total pupil population enrolled in a secondary 
school. They may learn, for example, the following: 

(a) The number of students who remain in school until grad- 
uation. 

(b) Certain health characteristics of the group—that the 
school has a good dental record, that the incidence of communica- 
ble disease is below or above the national average. 

(c) The number of youth who are referred to the juvenile 
court during a specific period. 

(d) The per cent of students who are members of churches 
and the frequency of their church attendance. 

(e) The number of graduates who enter college. 

(f) The distribution by type of home backgrounds of students 
in terms of father’s occupation or profession and with respect to 
the socio-economic status of the home itself. 

(g) The per cent of high school youth who work part time. 

(h) Typical vocational choices that are made by youth of the 


particular community. 
(i) How the secondary scl 

the so-called academic" curricu 

curricula. 

This approach 
curricular revision 
population. It has the somew 
for studying individual yout 
problems, and attitudes of indivi 
educational statistics. This procedure helps us to become ac- 
quainted with the conditions existing in a given pupil population 
but provides little assistance in understanding a particular young 
person. 

3. Studying norms 
We have often approac 


hool population is distributed in 
lum and in the various “practical” 


helping plan 
a given pupil 
a procedure 


to the study of youth is useful in 
s related to the characteristics of 
hat obvious limitation as 
h in that the characteristics, needs, 
dual pupils are lost in a maze of 


f differences within a class group. 
hed the task of studying youth by analyzing 


the characteristics of a particular group of pupils. This approach 
involves comparing the scores of a group on various standardized 
measuring instruments with the norm established by scores made 
on the same tests by comparable students in other schools. Verbal 
intelligence, vocational interests, social beliefs, achievement in 
subject areas, and maturation status are typical of the characteris- 
tics studied. Attention is frequently focused on how well the group 
compares with other groups who are studying the same subject. 
Not infrequently, teachers feel that their major responsibility is 
to help pupils who are below the class and national norm in terms 


and ranges o. 
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marriage. Adolescent youth need to achieve knowledges and н 
and to recognize values that contribute to the improvement of re 
lationships within family groups. ; Us 
5. Economic skills. All youth need to develop useful, ski ЈЕ 
that qualify them for participation in the economic life ol шег 
society. They need to analyze their own competencies for чен 
tional participation. They must choose appropriate vocationa 
goals and plan progress toward their attainment, | | 
Youth need basic knowledges and understandings of the func- 
tions of labor management. They need to recognize the relation- 
ship of social control to economic balance and wholesome working 
and living conditions. . | 
All youth need Opportunities to try out their work skills under 
actual employment conditions and competent supervision. They 


need to develop attitudes and work habits that contribute to suc- 
cessful achievement. 


6. Problem-solving ability. Intelligent solution of problems 


depends on development of skill in employing the scientific 
method. Youth need to learn techniques that make possible the 
solution of personal and social problems. They need to learn to м 
objective, to develop habits of fact finding, the power of bye 
analysis, and willingness to make honest judgments. They need, 


also, to cultivate the ability to suspend judgment in the face о! 
insufficient evidence, 


7. Expanded personal interests, Е 
ing is directly related to the breadth a 
interests. Youth need opportunities 
their interests and to develop new i 
for the expression of their ideas and c 
as music, art, games, literature, con. 

8. Capacity for self-direction. 
to act for oneself are fund. 
Society. Adolescents nee 


flective and wholesome liv- 
nd depth of an individual's 
to explore and to identify 
nterests. They need avenues 
reative impulses in such fields 


- Personal values, inuously to draw 
out of his €Xperiences val 


m a code of ethics 
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—a personal philosophy—for living. Such values give direction 


to behavior and serve to explain it. 

10. Ability to act upon convictions. All youth need to develop 
acting upon personal convictions. When 
youth develop the ability to think, when they come to recognize 
values that they accept as valid, they need to act in accordance 
with resulting convictions. To fail to do so often results in frustra- 
tions that eventually lead to cynicism, withdrawal, and possibly 
personal disintegration. Youth need to learn to express their 
social convictions in appropriate social action. As a corollary abil- 
ity, adolescents need to develop the capacity to recognize and ac- 
cept the consequences of acting in terms of their consciously 


accepted values. 


the capacity and habits of 


ds faced by all youth place a heavy respon- ` 
sibility upon secondary school teaching. It must be remembered 
that even though all youth possess these needs, they will not all 
satisfy them in exactly the same ways nor to the same extent, at the 
same level of maturity, OY by the same rate of progress. Students 
need help in ascertaining which of these needs are most pressing 
at a given time in terms of specific situations. Individual youth 
should be provided guidance 1n evaluating the degree to which 


they have satisfied various needs. — 
Individual needs of youth. In addition to those common to all, 
a 


needs exist that are peculiar to given individuals. These usually 
grow out of differences in stage of maturation, physical develop- 
е social and economic background, 


ment and health conditions, n F 
emotional characteristics, and vocational plans. і пеу may be 


related to such factors as moral and religious traits, work habits, 
ч вы fa 
capacities abilities interests, ambitions and goals, opportunities 
for out-of-school experiences, and progress in achievement. 


These common nee 


Summary 


teachers who know their students best are 


judged by students adminstrators, and supervisors as superior 
Es У оне examples of educational practice (for instance, 
grou У students arbitrarily, maintaining uniform standards, and 
reU students to subject-matter instruction) stand out as evi- 
GEN have not been seriously concerned with 
d the past we Па 
ence that іп P Foel, 


км ur pupils 
understanding how 9 pup ly employed in studying youth: 


mon 
Five approaches are commo | 5 
(1) оа ав characteristics of youth; (2) studying the student 


Studies show that 
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of measured achievement. Effort is made, for example, to speed up 
the learning of retarded pupils to the point that they, too, can 
make a score equal to the norm. Frequently, our devotion to thas 
task causes us to fail to take recognition of the statistical fact that 
any “normal” group contains as many below the average as aboy 
it. Here, again, in following the approach of comparing groups о 
students to established norms for various traits, we may fail to 
become acquainted with individual youth as a result of being too 
conscious about the composite characteristics of the entire group. 
4. Studying individual youth who are “in trouble." It is к 
tomary in many secondary schools to make case studies of pupils 
who consistently fail to adjust themselves to the routine of the 
School. If the school sponsors a guidance program, a counselor 
will likely take the initiative in conducting such a study of an 
individual pupil; if not, a teacher or the school principal may 
accept the responsibility. The usual objective of such study is to 
discover factors in the pupil’s background that are underlying 
causes of maladjustment in order that appropriate remedial proce- 
dures may be undertaken. This approach to the study of youth is 
difficult for the beginning teacher because it requires a highly 
developed competency for clinical counseling as well as a broad 
acquaintance with a variety of complex factors that influence anti- 
social behavior. The usefulness of this method of studying youth 
in a teaching situation is limited because of its clinical nature and 


the fact that only those students who are maladjusted are given 
attention. 


The single approach to 
een found most helpful 


'ersi i Development produced 
Significant sugg ing acquainted with indi- 
vidual students,* 
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of a few individual 
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know that no two youth are alike. By studying one pupil inten- 
sively the teacher becomes aware, perhaps for the first time, even 
though he is an experienced teacher, of the way one adolescent 
actually feels about life. Through this approach we observe the 
manner in which one student responds under varying circum- 
stances; we search for the underlying causes of overt behavior, and 
we seek to identify pressures that supply motivation. 

Through the study of individual youth it is possible to develop 
techniques of studying all high school pupils. As a result of under- 
standing one or two pupils we improve our ability to understand 
other adolescents. We discover in this process the various kinds of 
data that are needed in order to understand a particular child, and 
we become conscious of the need for creating learning situations 
that permit young people to develop mutually effective and satisfy- 
ing personal relationships. We come to recognize, also, in appro- 
priate relationship to other factors, the teacher's role as a student 
of, and a guide to, human growth and development. Through the 
study of individual young people the full significance of the 
premise that behavior is caused is comprehended. This type of 
personal study helps us to understand that becoming acquainted 
with youth involves searching for basic causes of behavior in order 
that treatment may be based on objective conditions. 

Gathering facts about individual adolescents. "То understand a 
particular youth it is necessary to gather a vast amount of objective 
evidence about him as an individual and about his adjustment in 
a given social climate. If hasty judgments and generalizations about 
young people are to be avoided, facts must be assembled that make 

and fair interpretations of student behavior. 


possible accurate 
First of all, it is important to be aware of the various ways in which 


facts about individual pupils may be assembled. Some of the more 
common procedures follow: | CA 
1. By observing the reactions of a pupil in different situations. 
By studying objectively the pupil's total behavior pattern in re- 
lated and contrasting social settings and by identifying typical and 
atypical behavior patterns, it is possible to gain a clearer under- 
standing of the pupil's true nature. In order to make observation 
effective it is essential to develop the ability to recognize significant 
behavior symptoms and to record them objectively and accurately 
for future use. Judgments and interpretations must be consciously 
withheld until sufficient evidence has been gathered to furnish a 
reliable basis for understanding. үз 
In observing the behavior of an individual youth, we should 
be particuarly sensitive to responses to work and play situations, 
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to acceptance of responsibility, to associations with friends, par- 
ticipation in group projects, expressions of feelings of security, and 
to reactions to frustrating situations. Characteristic ways of acting, 
expressing ideas, and of revealing tensions are significant data that 
should be recorded. Anecdotal records serve the function of pre- 
serving representative indications of the ways in which youth re- 
spond to particular types of situations. These records consist of 
brief stories that describe critical incidents objectively and suc- 
cinctly. By conscious effort it is possible to learn to record behavior 
accurately and objectively without passing judgment or without 
rationalizing the causes of the particular actions observed.* 

Two types of descriptions of behavior of secondary school youth 
are listed below. A comparison will reveal the differences in ability 
of the two teachers who recorded the incidents to report objec- 
tively and specifically the behavior observed. 


Emotionalized and Subjective Accurate Statements of What 

Interpretations of Observations. Was Observed. 

Phyllis is a bright girl, but is 
too boy-crazy to be interested 
in school. She spends all her 
time trying to attract the at- 
tention of boys. Someone 
should talk to her. 


Today, Susan asked Pete to help 
her rearrange the bulletin 
board. Pete said, “I’m going 
to help Tom right now.” To 
which Susan replied, "Ah, 
come on, I'll bet you are just 
afraid to work with girls." 

Lloyd comes from a bad home; 
his parents do not care what 
he does; he always chooses 
"trash" for company; the 


On Thursday I went with Mrs. 
Black, the visiting teacher, to 
call on Elwood's mother. 

When she found that we were 

Sooner he quits schools, the interested in her boy she took 

better it will be for him and time out from doing a heavy 

for the school. washing to talk with us about 

him. She told us that Elwood’s 

father works only part-time as 

a night watchman and that she 

must “take in washing” 1 

order to keep their home to 

gether. When we were ready 

to leave her small, old, but 

clean house, Elwood’s mother 

ser said, “We appreciate мин 
nsive illustrations of how one оир of tea 2 ved their abili 

velopment а Tom йог accurately, see Sta af wre Wohi i Child x 

Unda алая, Kommission on Teacher Education, МИ 

» 468 pp. " Washington, D, C.: American Council on Ed 
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Emotionalized Interpretations Accurate Statements 
(continued) (continued) 
help with our boy; he really 
hasn’t had the best chance, 
you know, but we do want 
him to stay in school.” 


Again today Russell sat during 
the supervised study period 
looking out the window. On a 
hunch I asked him if he would 
be interested in reading the 
new book that was placed in 
our classroom library by the 
РТА called Growing into Ma- 
turity. He took the book, 
thumbed through it, then 
turned to one of the chapters 
and began to read. At the end 
of the period he said, "You 
care if I take this here book 
home with me tonight?" 


Ray is just both plain stupid 
and lazy. He never pays atten- 
tion and isn't interested in 
anything. He always resents 
everything people do to help. 


2. Conferences with parents. Parents are co-operative when 
they find that teachers are genuinely interested in understanding 
their children. The influence of parents is of such magnitude in 
the lives of adolescent youth that it is impossible to understand a 
particular child without an acquaintance with his parents. An in- 
formal, friendly visit with parents will reveal significant facts about 
the student that, when interpreted in their appropriate relation- 
ship to his life outside the home, provide a more objective basis 
for understanding forces that cause particular types of behavior. 

3. Personal interviews. When we have established good rap- 
port with pupils we may gain pertinent information bearing upon 
their personal adjustment through personal interviews. Usually 
the interview is most effective when it grows out of a natural need 
for co-operative consideration of plans, problems, or decisions. 
Objective records of interviews are kept for future reference. 

4. School records. Important objective information about 
students will be found in school cumulative records. Here will 
usually be found a record of the pupil's past history in school, in- 
cluding attendance and progress m various school subjects; the 
report of health examinations and a general record of health con- 
ditions; a record of participation in school activities; evidence of 
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previous leadership responsibilities in school; and, in addition, 
the result of standardized tests that the pupil has taken in the past. 
5. Systematic use of standardized measuring instruments. Re- 
sults of standarized measuring instruments such as the following 
will be helpful in understanding the pupil: 
(a) Achievement tests in subject fields. 
(b) Measures of mental ability. 
(c) Physical fitness indexes. 
(d) Vocational interests inventories. 
(e) Personality adjustment scales. 
(D Scales of social beliefs. 
(5) Various types of dexterity tests. 
(h) Aptitude tests. 
Repetition in the use of these instruments will furnish data 
that indicate the nature of growth patterns in several areas. 
6. Analysis of creative expressions. When young people are 
given opportunities to express themselves freely, they reveal, in 
writing, speaking, art, music, in the shop, laboratory, or in dra- 


matic and other activities, significant facts relative to their ad- 
justment. 


7. Examination of pupil's acce 
portant data about individ 
cumulative inter 
other. We m 
rejected by 
finds satisfa 


a pupil is accepted or 
1e degree to which he 
youth, 

7$ who know the student. ‘Teachers, 


Sources of information it is usually 
prof ries about the student rather than for 
behavior judgments. 
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These suggestions of procedures for studying individuals raise 
a question as to how teachers will find time to do all these things. 
The answer is found partially in the recommendation that only 
one or two fairly normal youth be studied at one time. It is possible 
over a period of time to observe and record the significant be- 
havior of one or two students who face only normal problems in 
teaching situations where the study of deviate cases and several 
individuals would be prohibitive. A teacher may decide to study 
one or two pupils one semester or year and then choose a different 
type of student for study the following year. As a result of such 
practice it is possible to become acquainted with a wide variety of 
factors that influence growth and adjustment. 

Becoming sensitive to critical symptoms of maladjustment. 
Identification of objective evidence related to overt behavior is 
facilitated by increased understanding of the types of behavior 
that are symptomatic of the existence of maladjustments. It is 
impossible to list all of the symptoms that might be characterized 
under specific circumstances as critical. The following general 
categories of behavior, however, have been found by students of 
adolescent growth and development to be important indications 
of needs faced by secondary school youth. 

1. Extremely aggressive behavior. 

Withdrawing behavior. 
Moodiness. 
Daydreaming. 

Lack of self-confidence. 
Lack of self-control. . | | E 
Inability to maintain sustained interest in an activity. 

Lack of respect for other pupils. 

Unwillingness to co-operate. 

g data about students. Study of individual youth 
f all, a conscientious devotion to the scientific 
of youth and human adjustment, one accepts 
ding accurately and objectively the be- 
havior patterns demonstrated over an ое period of time. 
Recognizing that behavior 1s caused, the teacher searches for sig- 
nificant trends in behavior patterns that suggest most probable 
causes. Certain principles have proved useful in interpreting facts 


about students. 
1. Skill in interpreting data must be carefully developed. 


2. The total mass of information collected should be taken into 


account in identifying significant behavior trends. 


Q9 ues 


Interpretin 
demands, first 0 
method. As a student 
the responsibility of recor 
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population in a particular school; (3) studying ranges of differences 
within a class group; (4) studying individual youth who are in 
“trouble”; and (5) studying one or two normal youth. Of these 
methods, the last has proved most useful in helping to develop an 
acquaintance with the adjustment of individual youth, Numerous 
resources are available to the person engaged in the intensive study 
of a young person. It is possible to identify situations that afford 
unusually good opportunities for studying students. An important 
aspect of becoming acquainted with adolescents is related to the 
development of an understanding and appreciation of the char- 
acteristic needs of secondary school students. 


Related Experiences 


1. If convenient, arrange for a showing of the following film: 

Learning to Understand Children (Part I—22 minutes; Part 1—22 
minutes; sound). Distributed by McGraw-Hill Test Films, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. A case study of an emotionally and 
socially maladjusted girl of 15 is dramatized. Shown in detail arc diag- 
nostic techniques, such as observation of the child's behavior in school, 
study of previous records, personal interviews, home visitation, and the 
formulation of a hypothesis for remedial measures. 

2. Try to remember incidents or evide 
school or college experience th 
needed a deeper understanding 
with those of your classmates. 


3. Observe teaching in a nearby high school for the purpose of 


ascertaining to what extent its teachers seem to understand adolescent 
youth. 


nces from your own high 
at suggest to you that your teachers 
of youth. Compare your experiences 


results of your own effo 
you have observed. 
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Research, 34:272-87, September, 1910-Мау 1941. 

Busn, Robert N., "A Study of Student-Teacher Relationships,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, 35:645-56, Sept. 1941-May 1942. 

Collaborators, Division of Child Development, Physiological Aspects 
of Child Growth and Development. Chicago: University of Chicago, 


1941, 22 pp. 
Dnuiscorr, С 


ERTRUDE, How to Study the Behavior of Children. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


College: Columbia University, 


1942, 84 pp. А 5 ES А 
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79 pp. 
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Ne > 45. 470 pp- 
s erri eni dm F. R., “The Effects on Pupil Growth 
of Ташы in Teacher Understanding of Pupil Behavior,” Journal 
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г Division of Child Development and Teacher Personnel, 
с Stu: Of ше prese ON Education, Helping Teachers Understand 
Children. Washington D.C.: American Council on Education, 1945, 
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А рр. CAROLINE В Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence. New 
AcuRY, СА а 
York: D. Appleton-Century-Crolts, Inc., 1940, 563 pp. 


pment in Adolescence. New York: D. Ap- 
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3. Generalizations based upon overt behavior may lead to false 
conclusions regarding basic needs of individuals. А — 
4. Caution should be exercised to avoid drawing conclusio 
from invalid data or upon the basis of too limited evidence. " 

5. Tentative decisions regarding behavior should be continually 
evaluated as new evidence becomes available. | — 
6. Тће group approach to interpretation is likely to ve oe 
valid than individual analysis. Whenever possible we shou | 
tain the help of other teachers, school officials, and school psy 
chologists in interpreting data about pupils. | | - 
7. Interpretations of data related to undesirable behavior par 
terns should be made for the purpose of discovering causes of suc 
behavior so that appropriate treatment may be initiated. | 
8. The study of youth is a professional responsibility; aen 
quently, it should be accorded appropriate professional confidence. 


Making use of situations that afford opportunities for oars i d 
youth. The teacher who is beginning intensive study of indivi 4 
ual youth will become sensitive to situations that afford So 
ties for observing overt behavior patterns. It will be recognize 
that in some schools behavior is so completely controlled by super- 
imposed adult regulations demanding conforming adjustments 
that the actual behavior of many students will be contrary tO 
natural impulses. Even in closely controlled situations, Kew 
there are opportunities to study the ways in which individua 
pupils react when required to conform, provided the artificiality 
of the situation is recognized and taken into account in analyzing 
the causes of behavior, Often, the task of the teacher in дин али 
causes of socially inappropriate behavior involves the changing s 
school conditions as well as helping the pupil to adapt to schoo 
regulations. 


Situations that present fruitful opportunities for observations 
include the following: 

1. The classroom. Here th 
student adjustment, evidences 
tionships, willingness to sh 
purposeful activities, and 
eral. Тће more democrati 


iting natural activities and reactions. 
2. Extraclass activities. 
only in activities that 


they, 
School clubs, assembli 


€s, stu 
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activities, music activities, newspaper activities, athletic programs, 
intramural athletics, and in various student committee assign- 
ments they tend to reveal their most typically normal behavior. 
When one is able to work with students easily while guiding these 
extraclass activities he has an excellent opportunity to observe 
student behavior in more nearly natural situations. 

3. Out-of-school activities. Youth frequently behave so differ- 
ently when they engage in out-of-school activities that, whenever 
it is possible, observations of their participation in such activities 
should be made. It is possible, also, to discover pertinent facts 
about youth in out-of-school situations through questionnaires, 
work records, and other information typically included in school 
records, Conferences with individuals who have opportunities to 
observe the youth in community situations are another means of 
obtaining such information. : 

4. The home. Visits to the home of a pupil are perhaps the 
richest source of information relative to the forces that give impe- 
tus to his behavior. Without a knowledge of home background it 
is impossible to make accurate interpretations of behavior evi- 
lina school or community situation. Increasingly, 
are providing for home visitation as a regular 
ng effective understanding of students. Schools 
that are making isions for teachers to work with fewer students 

:ods of time find it easier to facilitate home visita- 


usually find that 


atmosphere of th : 
pi re become, then, the only source of accurate data relative 
а 


to a major portion of a young person's activities of living; 

5. The school lunchroom. During the noon hour, when youth 
mingle freely in a school lunchroom, an excellent opportunity is 
afforded to observe natural interaction between a par ticular pupil 
and his classmates. In this informal situation, it is not difficult to 

vays seems quiet and shy in the 


; nt who alv 
ascertain whether а stude m 5.82 і 
og ЕЕ ‘пат eristics when associating 
classroom exhibits similar charact ng with 


friends during the lunch hour. 

6. Work experiences. If ассит 
relative to behavior patterns that a 
it frequently reveals entirely new Ё 
standing individual adjustment. 


e home. Home 


ate information can be obtained 
student exhibits while working, 
actors that contribute to under- 


"T. ded knowledges and skills for studying secondary 
Е т teacher, as а student of human development, 


will seek to develop understandings. knowledges, and necessary 
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skills that give direction to the study of youth. The Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American Council on Education has 
suggested specific personal equipment that the teacher must sh 
quire in order to study youth effectively. With minor adaptations 
and expansions the suggestions follow: 


1. A comprehensive and integrated knowledge of the scientific 
generalizations that explain human development and behavior. 

2. A sound definition of the conditions, interpersonal and 
social relationships, experiences, and activities that usually pro- 
mote wholesome development and behavior of youth in the various 
segments of our society. 

3. A recognition of the kinds of information needed about an 
individual adolescent in order to form hypotheses about his de- 
velopmental tasks, adjustment problems, and behavior in a given 
situation, and about how he can be helped. : 

4. Skill in obtaining the necessary information about individ- 
ual youth and about groups of youth, and skill in so ordering these 
facts in relation to one another that they will point to the combina- 


tion of generalizations or principles that suggest hypotheses about 
the youth's needs. 


5. Skill in working out the meaningful rel 
facts about a youth or a group and the relevant scientific general- 
izations. These relationships between principles and specific in- 
formation must be sufficiently extensive to yield valid diagnoses 
of the meaning of a situation for an adolescent of the develop- 
mental tasks and adjustment problems he faces, of the motivation 
that underlies his behavior in a given situation, and of the inter- 
personal relations operative in the class of which he is a part. 

6. Skill and ingenuity in devising and carrying out practical 
plans for facilitating the development, learning, and adjustment 


of the adolescent youth whose needs, problems, and tasks have been 
diagnosed. Both deductio 


à ns from known principles and ingenuity 
in creating new materials and situations are needed in making 
these plans. 


ationships between 


7. A sincere respect for ever 
professional obligati 
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community restrictions in the interest of helping individual young 
жы ж . А А B o 
persons who find it impossible to adjust to arbitrarily conceived 


standards of behavior. 
9. The ability and v 


in the study of secondary school youth. 
10. The ability to create a setting for learning in the secondary 


school that permits youth to live naturally and with their fellow 
students in an atmosphere of harmony, helpfulness, and happiness. 


Implications for teachers who would study youth. The student 
familiar with typical patterns of teaching in American secondary 
schools will recognize the fact that many teachers now in service 
do not possess the necessary attitudes, knowledges, and skills for the 
study of youth. Teachers have been trained in the philosophy and 
techniques of teaching nonfunctional subject matter. They have 
been concerned largely with organized bodies of knowledge rather 
than with the problems of secondary school youth. 

Prospective teachers face the responsibility of determining 
whether they will be able to develop personal and professional 
competencies for the study of youth. In view of the relationship 

of adolescents and success in teaching, 


between understanding t 
ng asa profession should evaluate their 


those who consider teachi : А 
willineness and ability to develop the necessary skills and attributes 
8 


for this aspect of teaching. — А à 
A high level of competence 1n the techniques of studying youth 


very likely cannot be developed in programs of pre-service prep- 
aration Accomplishment of this objective will demand continuous 
study and experime h on-the-job educational proj- 


ntation throug 
ects. Teachers interested in developing competence for studying 
youth will find opportunities for promoting such interest through 
(a) voluntary study groups within a school system, (b) in-service 
education programs provided by schools, (c) participation in 
summer workshops conducted by public school systems and by 
teacher-education institutions, (d) tensive study of one or two 
normal youth, and (е) association with other professional people 
in conferences, committees, and state and national organizations. 


villingness to co-operate with other teachers 


Characteristic Needs of Adolescent Youth 


viduals strive for common goals, but they follow 


Groups of indi А а 
different courses Of action in the Process. Ша QUE BUSTS Weel 
deavor to help all individuals achieve common likenesses in certain 
social competencies, such as the ability to respect one another, 


Chapter 7 


TEACHING TWENTY MILLION YOUNG 
| AMERICANS:* NO TWO ALIKE 

a 

H 


Account for the statement that no two American 
youth are alike. . . . What kinds of differences are 
significant to teachers in a democracy? . . . Into what 
two main groups may physical differences be classified? 
· +. Compare the range of differences within one sex 
group with those found to exist between the sexes dur- 
ing adolescence... . . What is intelligence? ... Of 
what factors is it believed to consist? . . . How do 
avenues of learning differ in relation to differences of 
ability in the learner? . . . What obligations do dif- 
ferences in the emotional life of youth impose upon 
teachers? .. . Of what significance to teachers is a 
knowledge of differences in moral and religious traits 
of youth? .. . What are some of the desirable social 
concomilants of individual differences among young 


people? . .. What differences possessed by youth 
have, or should have, no effect on their success in 
school? 


A major responsibility of teaching in the secondary school is to 
help approximately 20 million youth, no two of whom are exactly 
alike, ranging in age from 12 to 19 years, to live harmoniously 
together. All youth have common needs determined by the те 
quirements of their environment. They also possess needs peculiar 
to their own individual differences, Although these needs may ђе 
similar with respect to type, they differ in terms of the extent (0 


which they exist, the degree to which they are met, and the ways in 
Which they are satisfied. 


Variations that depend u 
lescent youth influence th 
€Xperiences in which they 


to biological and social i 
1 This num 
Census figures indicati 


pon differences that exist among ado- 
eir attempts to gain satisfactions from 
engage. Differences are due in part both 
nheritance. In part, they are a result О 


approximation based upon the 1940 United States 
here were at that time 19,553,997 youth between thc 


182 
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particular stages and rates of maturation in terms of physical 
growth, mental and emotional development, and improvement in 
social competency. They are conditioned by geographical location, 
types of community in which youth live, aesthetic opportunities, 

economic background, and the home environment. 
Although all normal individuals move through a succession of 
haracterized by certain developments 


maturity levels that are с 
common to all, their patterns of maturation are individually pe- 


culiar with respect to time of onset, rate, intensity and cessation. 
Children learn to walk, for example, at different ages, in different 
ways, and with differing rates. Likewise, adolescent youth differ 
with respect to the time, way, and rate of becoming concerned 
with social relationships, economic influences, and citizenship re- 
sponsibilities and obligations. In none of these does awareness de- 
velop simultaneously nor by the same pattern. No two individuals 


can ever approach a new experience in exactly the same way nor 
with an identical degree of receptiveness. Each is the product of a 


unique background of previous experiences. 8 
mportance of becoming acquainted 


Chapter 6 pointed out the 1 r | 
tionship between knowledge 


with youth and emphasized the rela і 
concerning students and success 1n teaching. In order to know 


youth it is necessary not only to realize that differences exist but 
also to know the types of differences that occur and the range of 
differences that may be present in any particular trait. 
Qualitatively, youth possess the same kinds of traits. ‘They all 
have intelligence, emotions, feelings, apne ndes, and sinar phys 
ical characteristics. Quantitatively, individuals vary in terms of 


the amount of each of these factors. Such variations range from 
low to high degree, from weak to strong, or from small to great. 
Because these differences affect the ease with which youth make 
adjustments they bear directly on learning and, consequently, on 
ga school population of the United 
States conditi of apfitax ly twenty million boys and girls and 
young men and women. рида the year 1998) only 1) per cent 
of this total had ever been enrolled simultaneously in second- 
ary schools, and that for only one year, 1940. In 1947 more than 

145 were not in school. Figure 


two-thirds of the 18- and 19-уеаг-о n 
аса ranean e in school in 1940 according to age and school 


groupings. 

Although 
tential secondary sch 
almost 20 million youth. 


the secondary 
imate 


less than 14 million were in school in 1940, the po- 
ool enrollment in the United States was 
The principal reason why so great a 
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skills of co-operation, and the willingness to use лае. 
rather than force in the solution of group problems. Yet we n j 
to make provisions, also, for the development and per peus | 
individual differences in personal interest, creativeness, vocationé 

aptitude, religious beliefs, and experiential е... - 

Needs common to all youth. Although adolescents аге тај , 
they have similar needs determined by the setting in w hic E: ) || 
find themselves. Rooted in the natural activities of life in w 
all youth engage or expect to engage in the future, a 5 
form the pattern of common learnings in the secondary sc eed 

In recent years, education has given attention to the identi { 2 
tion of the needs common to all youth in a democratic soc le 
In general, all are agreed that the secondary school has Fide E 
sibility of helping all normal youth to satisfy the following teet A 

1. Security. In order to live effectively and to maintain a о | 
balanced personal adjustment, all youth need a sense of securi P 
The establishment of satisfactory rapport in human relationships 
leads to feelings of security. One gains security through the er я 
edge that опе is needed and wanted. The recognition that 
"belongs" and the realization that his contributions to group l 
are significant and worthwhile helps one to feel secure. T 

Security is а by-product of a group climate that cherishes 
“shared respect” as a guiding tenet of living. It comes from heey 
ing in oneself and from knowing that as a human being one 1 
important. 

Security is an outcome of the achievement of success. Even 50, 
security may be maintained in the face of repeated failures when 
the individual accepts failure as a necessary aspect of striving (0 
achieve. This is the situation with the scientist who fails many 
times in the pursuit of one final success that completes his expert 
ment. 

2: Satisfactory mental and physical health. Good health = 
pends both on understanding of conditions basic to healthfu 
living and on the establishment of habits conducive to the main- 
tainence of satisfactory mental and physical adjustment. Knowl- 
edge of the prevention of disease, adherence to habits of safety, 
utilization of appropriate medical services are all necessary 10 
fulfillment of requirements for good health. 

7 This Statement of needs is based largely upon the following sources: РИ 

Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth. Washing 
ton, D. C.: Educational Policies Commission, 1944, 410 рр. 


National Association of S School Principals, Planning for American 
Youth. Washingto A., 1944, 63 рр. 

The Faculty of ty The Philosophy and Purposes of The 
University School. 


hio State University, 1948, 12 рр: 
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Fundamental to individual well-being is a concern for the men- 
tal and physical health of others. Individuals maintain satisfactory 
hat the entire group is able to achieve 
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health only to the extent t 


high standards of healthful living. 
3. Competence for democratic living. Competence for dem- 


ocratic living includes such factors as the ability to live co-opera- 
tively and a willingness to share power and respect. The socially 
competent citizen is willing to contribute to the welfare of others 
ivic responsibilities. He understands the tenets of 


and to assume Cl 
democratic faith. He appreciates the heritage of American culture 
and recognizes the contrasts between democracy and other ways 


of national life. 


CHARACTERISTIC NEEDS OF YOUTH OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL AGE 


SECURITY 

MENTAL AND PHYSICAL HEALTH 

COMPETENCE FOR DEMOCRATIC LIV- 

ING 

ABILITY TO ASSUME FAMILY RESPON- 

SIBILITIES 

SKILL NECESSARY FOR PARTICIPATION 

IN ECONOMIC LIFE OF COMMUNITY 
NEEDS OF ALL YOUTH ABILITY TO SOLVE PROBLEMS EFFEC- 

TIVELY 

NE OF PERSONAL INTERESTS 


CAPACITY FOR SELF-DIRECTION 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONAL 
VALUES THAT GIVE DIRECTION 
TO LIVING 

CAPACITY AND HABIT OF ACTING UP- 
ON CONVICTIONS 


needs of social competence, all youth will neces- 


In meeting the 2 Е 
admo attitudes, understandings; but over 


sarily develo knowledges, 
and ond this accomplishment, they need to perfect skills re- 
la т living. 

ted to group о Youth need to develop apprecia- 


onsibilities. 
" 


4. Family тезр 
7 tance of fat 


tion for the impor П 
vene Sears they need to develop wholesome, congenial, and 
natural associations with members of the opposite sex. They need 

ome outlook toward friendship, courtship, and 


to develop a wholes 


nily responsibilities. Early in their 
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FIGURE 2 
YOUTH IN SCHOOL 


JUNIOR HIGH 7,220,474 

SCHOOL... 

AGES 12-14 6,805,435 415,039 
SENIOR HIGH 4,314,689 

SCHOOL... 

AGES 15-17 5,484,201 1,830, 488 
JUNIOR 5,018,834 

COLLEGE... 

AGES 18-19 1,449,485 3,567, 349 

ALL YOUTH OF 19,553,997 

SECONDARY 

SCHOOL AGES.. 

12-19 13,739,121 5,814,876 


[ IN SCHOOL Ж OUT OF SCHOOL 


(1940 UNITED STATES CENSUS REPORT) 


disparity exists at any time between secondary school population 
and enrollment in secondary schools is that differences among 


youth—differences that make it difficult for a sizeable number of 


the nation's youth to adjust to the quality of teaching or type of 
education afforded by secondary schools— 


Because all youth have simil 


do for them, but because they аге 
imilar needs or in their ability to adjust 
ividualized and personalized treatment. 
ion meets their needs is a major concern 


of teaching method. When the 20 million potential students actu- 


ally are enrolled in secondary schools, a quality of teaching will be 
required that recognizes the uniqueness of each individual. Mass 


Instruction has often been the cause of lack of attendance in sec- 
Ondary schools and of the fai i 
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The kinds of differences con- FIGURE 3 


sidered in _this chapter include GROWTH IN HEIGHT OF EARLY 

physical differences; social and AND LATE MATURING BOYS AND 
ic differ : differences GIRLS IN TERMS OF AVERAGE 

economic differences; d ANNUAL INCREMENTS 


in capacity, abilities, and apti- 
tudes: differences in interests, u 
ambitions and goals; moral and 
spiritual differences; emotional 
differences and other differences 
that are a result of personal ex- 
perience, environmental influ- 
ences, or inheritance. 


чо v 


ao 


+ 


INCREMENTS- STANDING HEIGHT 


Physical Differences | 
Major physical differences evi- o 

duri lolescence are re- ahei 

dent during ac YEARS ENDING AT INDICATED AGES 


lated to bodily growth and to 
sexual maturity. ЈЕ 15 5O zam: (After, Shuttleworth as reported by Bayley 
monly recognized that youth of 


m i ге differ 

the sa hronological age di ки | 

in Reichs сто posture, and stature that the significance of such 
oon? on? 


hae: не t sight of in plans and programs of edu- 
variations is frequently lost 518 2. di : i | 
cation for secondaty school youth. It is ашка не dit 
а ог trength, endurance, metabolism, reaction time, rate 
rences in 5 o Each of these differences, how- 


> M ге to disease. 
of fatigue, and resistance (0, : x p 
igu idered in dealing with young people during 


ever, must be consi 
adolescence. 


Bodily growth. During early adolescence both boys and girls 
odily gr . 


normally experience а period of —€— SS and 
mney SE in blood pressure, slowing of metabolic rate, 
weight, increase city, and growth in facial proportions and 
süereaser n lung сар: T ве characteristics have their onset at dif- 
size of hands and d and vary in their rate of development. 
ean re edi ferences in time of onset and rate of matura- 
Figure 3 depicts ae maturing boys and girls in terms of average 
tion for early anc © height as an illustration of this point, 

annual increments 1) ~ adolescence and the stomach increases in 
| Bones mature pee оа, Boys gain in shoulder width and 
RE and es hips During middle adolescence, girls attain 
girls in width Р 

for the Study of 
f Chicago Press 


Education, Adolescence, Forty-Third Yearbook. 


2 National Society 1944, 358 pp- 


Chicago: University О 
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adult height at 16 and boys reach full veil db фине! 
acteristic around 18, a difference that sometimes occ; $ 


irs fi ior hi school 
i i anni i ў г senior high sc ‹ 
for special care in planning social affairs = s sil, CE, eet 
н =. : Sedile тел а 
youth. Boys continue to gain In weight speedily, S 


growth in this char- 


oth sexes continue to slacken in esse uer 
€ in perspiration, and frequently have rri 
enced by pimples and peculiar tastes in eem 
Death-rate increases for youth of this age due to strains of se м 
ment. Little noticeable changes are evident for youth during late 


. Y s а аѕе їп 
adolescence with the exception that boys continue to increas 
weight, 


Sexual maturity. By the 
are sexually mature, w 
Stage. During the years fr 


age of twelve, only five per cent of boys 


cent of girls have reached this 
om 13 to 15, sexual maturity is completed 
he boys and about 95 per cent of the girls: 
s increase gradually in weight and function for 
8 these years, except the t 
rapidly. Increaseq pituitary action stimulates 
of secondar 
precede boys in the dev 
by as much as eighteen months, But 
Mature more slowly th: 
much as five years acce 
other boys, 

In meeting individual 
of the physical growth st 
to anticipate problems 
that are taking 


irls 
» on the other hand, some girl 

vise, some boys are сл 
l growth as compared with 


needs of youth, recognition must be taken 
atus of individual boys and girls in order 
of adjustment. Unless the bodily changes 
differences in time 

€rstood, it is unlikely that learn- 
Ing situations adapted to indiy; 

Growth changes affect 
are experiencing |: 
attention diverted 
Curiosity, 


Is can be created. 
learning in numerous Ways. Youth who 


apid growth in Physical Structure may find their 
from Organized | 
embarrassment 


8 activities by unusual 
› Ог shame about themselves, They may, 
also, lack energy for extended 
they May experienc, 


Concentration. In some instances 
Physical discom 


fort ang pain to the 
Enough t rt in group activi- 
rning ct 5 may not ђе adapted 
through Which they are Passing, Such 
иу of Understanding physi- 
Dt youth, 


€ actual 
Not wel] 
Particular lea 
ion Stage 


Extent that they are 
tles, For some, 


cal Stowth characteristics of ad 
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Differences in Capacities, Abilities, and A ptitudes 

h respect to the amount and kinds 
of intelligence they possess. Traditional teaching in secondary 
schools has placed emphasis upon differences in verbal intelligence. 
Youth have been thought of as being either bright or dull, rapid 
or slow learners, usually in terms of their ability to learn abstract 
material. Frequently we have seen our function in teaching as one 
of prodding the slow students to try to keep them moving at the 
pace set by the class, sometimes holding back the rapid learners so 


that the difference would not be too great. —— 
ing intelligence. As yet, no satisfactory 


Instruments for measur 
instrument has been developed to measure accurately inherent 
hologists been successful in their 


capacity to learn, nor have psyc e | 
vment according to various 


attempts to analyze intellectual endov 
mental functions. Since the turn of the century, under the leader- 


ship of such men as Thorndike, Terman, Thurstone, Stoddard, 
and others, numerous attempts have been made to discover the 
nature of intelligence and to devise instruments for detecting and 
о . Е “ity : 
measuring the extent of intellectual capacity possessed by chil- 
g ~ - Е 

3 Ns : ader various environmental influ- 
dren at different ages and und di HE panda qne e 
ences? Most of such efforts have been directed toward the ceve'op- 
ment of standardized tests growing out of the mental tests devised 
by Binet and Simon. One reason for the emphasis on attempting 


to measure intelligence with paper cy peoc н о been the 
fact that achievement in school until recently has been judged 


Tarai i -ms of verbal ability. 6 

gely in sag recent years 10 develop aptitude tests that would 
ener славе types of ability (as in music, art, mechanical 
ability, үс aptitude, and the like) have contributed to the 


8 Я some psychologists that general intelli- 
belief now supp? ted by 1 quality. Intelligence is now believed 


s number sense, verbal facility, 


Adolescent youth differ wit 


gence is not a unit era 
eae factors, 5 ; A i i 
to consist of uec rehension of spatial relationships, reasoning 
ty, comp veness, and social sensitivity. 


memory abili bi 
. : œ abl 

Е judgment ke за о such factors as these there 

us ~ Я 9 s ae 

ne believe, га : ritudes and capacities for perception, discrimi- 

also seem to exist ap in special fields such as music, 


bas es 1 
nation, and recognition ok \згосейштев 
Й а business 3 . : ; 
шер observe that there seems to be little relation- 
though м i i 
5 ү the meaning of intelligence will be found in George D. 
8 a 


саара diee у Intelligence. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1943, 509 pp. 


Stoddard, The Meaning 9. 
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ship between what we may call “social intelligence” and “verbal 
intelligence,” evidence does not yet exist to prove that factors in 
intelligence are discrete, 

How youth differ in intelligence. Adolescent youth, like those 
int of “general intelligence 
d tests but also in the extent 
factors included in what is 
ey vary in the rate of develop- 
ough it is believed that mental 
arly so, by the time youth reach the 
- This fact is one to which attention has 
logists and educators, Information pre- 
sented in the Forty-Third Yearbook of the National Society for the 

cence, lends support to the hypothesis 
half, of total mental 
escence. It is believed, 
the maturing of many abilities occurs during late 


adolescence, and the cessation of mental growth takes place during 


this period, 
Accordin 
girls аге; * 


(1) Воуѕ апа girls in 


8 to age level, principal differences between boys and 


y greater in early, not late, 
» youth often become interested 
i ation to future careers. 
5 boys seems to exist on per- 


per cent increase in mental disorders occurs 


all posses bili ability are considered. Al- 
MN 5 abilities that are Vital to the wel- 


udy of i i 
y o Education, ор. cit., РР. 8-184. 
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fare of society. Learning experiences can be adapted to the type 
of intelligence possessed by each student. 

Providing a variety of avenues to learning makes it possible for 
all students to grow regardless of the type of abilities they possess. 
Some of the ways which are adapted to different kinds and levels 
of intelligence are illustrated as follows: 


AVENUES TO LEARNING 


Concrete Experiences Abstract Experiences 


(Actual) (Vicarious) 
Learning 
by doing 
Learning by 
watching 
others do 
Learning by 
hearing de- 
scriptions 
of doing 
Learning by 
looking at 
pictures and 
diagrams 
Learning by 


listening to 
radio or lec- 


tures 
Learning by 


reading and 
reflection. 


All learning is aided by firsthand experiences. As individuals 
develop verbal ability they are able to substitute vicarious or ab- 


1 tr ” 
stract experiences for actual “learning by doing. 


Emotional Differences 


s differ with respect to depth and intensity of feelings, 
the objects that stimulate emotional responses, the ways in which 
emotional reactions are expressed and controlled. 

Nature of emotional experiences. An emotion may be defined 
as any departure from the usual calm state or the individual às 
expressed in strong feelings, impulses to overt action, internal 
bodily changes in circulation, and respiration and glandular re- 


Individual 
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action. The physical changes that occur during emotional experi- 
ence are produced by means of the autonomic nervous system, the 
nerves that extend to the glands and to the involuntary muscles. 
Inasmuch as this system of nerves is not under voluntary control, 
the individual cannot prevent an emotion from developing if the 
appropriate stimulus appears. All he can do is to learn to modify 
the resulting overt response. 

Two general types of drives influence behavior. There are those 
that are physiological and have as their goal physical satisfaction 
(the drive to secure food when hungry or to obtain protection 
when cold) and those related to sexual stimulation. Others that 
may be called drives for “ego-satisfaction” include such urges as 


the desire to dominate, to receive attention 


happiness, and security. As these drives 
ditions that cause the individual to react in ways that relieve ten- 
sions and produce a satisfactory adjustment. If a tension cannot 


be released, it continues and increases until the individual finds 
himself "stirred up 


А secondary school girl who desires social 
recognition but who is unable to attain such a goal may m 
an emotional blocking that leads to frustration. Reaction to Pins 
frustration may become a substitute for social recognition. She ан 
devote considerable time to such attractions as caring for NM 
pets, day-dreaming of the time when she can secure Pap amp wap 
to devoting herself to her school tasks so assiduously that fcit: 
ceives high marks. A more dangerous reaction under such cit 
stances is withdrawal from soci 
development of undesirable 
eliminate the frustration. 
Psychologists differ in accepting 
Some admit the presence of only 
that varies in response to differen 
nize three, four, or as many as 
three that have been investigate 


€ are considered 


‚ social recognition, 
develop they produce con- 


; or ог the 
al experience altogether o: не? 
responses that alleviate but do п 


any fixed number of emotions: 
one single “stirred-up” feeling 
t stimuli, whereas others recog- 


human beings. Secondary states, 
ow, excitement, 


А the primar emoti 
Considerable inform р y emotions, 


á abnormal fears has 
У studies haye been conducted con- 
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cerning the normal fears of various age groups. During early child- 
hood causes of fear are mainly external to the child; that is, he is 
afraid of things or of conditions, real or imaginary, that he finds 
about him. After school age is reached many of a child’s fears relate 
to school experiences, especially to such difficult situations as 
examinations, games of competitive nature, contests of strength 
and speed, teasing by other children, and punishment for “‘break- 
ing the rules.” Although these fears may still persist when a child 
reaches adolescence, a new set of fears begins to develop—those 
that are aroused because of changing conditions within himself. 


Often lack of understanding of normal bodily growth during 


adolescence results in intense fear leading to abnormal behavior, 


and, in extreme cases, to personality disorder. 
The type of fear that develops from concern over personal 


growth and adjustment contributes to a wide variety of individual 
differences that abound during adolescence with respect to emo- 
tional adjustment. Similar conditions may cause different fears, 
both in kind and intensity, in individuals. Conversely, specific 
types of emotional reactions related to fear may be caused by 


widely varying factors. = Пре " 
Teaching procedures that are accepte ies ү у сет кта ы 5 
may actually be the cause of fear in others. Li ейизе, efforts that 
relieve fears that confront individuals may be ancien when em- 

ployed with different people and in dissimilar Wy ee 
Anger. During adolescence anger tends to ренген тоте апа 
more upon social situations. Girls, more than Бу) become angry 
because they dislike specific behavior of others or as a result of 
resistance to developing social activities. Boys, particularly, be- 
ial objects fail to function properly. Im- 


come angry when materi ‹ | 

ды: eee cause anger 1n both boys and girls, especially 

и fater adolescence. On the other hand, the adult becomes 
ring later 2 


angry if his activities are too much interfered Н a Wien hein 
concerned about the miscarriage DIEGO о Rondas Hat 
he feels are wrong of unjust. Because of differences in пен О to 
he ce 5 E^ various stages of growth, it is sometimes difficult to 
кы» ie people under oq that tend to anger some 
s or ct others. 

oed Du De direct, indirect, ог suppressed, Tem- 
per tantrums of children are T науке of et feelings 
bE sagen Typically, little ganaren earn to Po ‚ таре im. 
pulses or to express them in ways that are oa е jectionable to 
others. It is not unusual, however, for юше aquia veachi adoles- 
cence without having developed this ability. Suppression is an 
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i i r, since the 
undesirable way of reacting to the feelings of anger, sinc 


stored-up tension frequently is productive of further pecie. 
will break out in the most unexpected ways at times whe 
stimulus seems to be present. 

During early and middle adolescence the ty 
anger tends to be verbal rath 
the individual resorts to restl 
In some adults blocked imp 


1 \ imes 
er than physical, although sometit 


adolescence are found 
е. During childhood two 
е been experienced—love [01 
г one’s own age and sex group. 
hese stages have been accompanied usually by feelings of satis- 
i Expressions of love during 
from embarrassment or self- 
er, differences do exist in 
isfactiongs that children hay 

expression of the 

Secure in the mut 


€. Although some are happily 
children hunger f 


flection of their families, other 


Xpress affec- 
sily and паша 
уре of individua 
MOst congenial. Attempts 
„conditioned by ridicule, sar 
mily or from friends. Shannon 


15 one way 

they like b 

(0 attain ] 

Casm, and 

Points out 
5 John 


Raym = 
Minnesota; H end Shan 


non, Зесопа, г У . . 
Urgess Publishing Company, ipi iot n а Democracy. Minneapolis 
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Perhaps the first corollary of the underlying cause of adolescent men- 
tal morbidities is hesitancy and rebuff associated with advances made 
by boys and girls toward one another. It is natural for a boy to make 
courtly gestures toward a girl and for her to respond favorably or even 
to encourage him and egg him on. But adolescents have been condi- 
tioned against this natural arrangement by thoughtless or ignorant or 
perverted parents and teachers. "Therefore, the adolescents feel undue 
hesitancy and fear of rebuff. Then when the rebuff comes (often as a 
result of unwise conditioning), humiliation of slight adds to the suffer- 


er's anguish. 

Youth are often not permitted natural expression of adolescent 
love impulses. On every hand there are prevalent mental mor- 
bidities of adolescents that often come to be accepted by the un- 
informed as natural manifestations of adolescent growth. Studies 
by psychologists and anthropologists give evidence that they do 
not occur among primitive peoples; consequently, they must be 
recognized as one of the unhealthy results of the prudishness of 
civilized society. It is socially necessary for all youth to make 
normal adjustments to the opposite sex in order that they may 
eventually establish satisfying love relationships that result in 


marriage. -— : . 
1 activity in relation to the emotion of love 


Understanding norma vit ; 

is fundamental to the recognition of abnormal behavior. A wide 
i ; Е А » 

range of differences 1n emotional adjustment may be normal for 


various stages of maturation. Such differences exist because of 
varying chronological ages and of the rates of ошоп develop- 
ment within any particular chronological age. Variations in ex- 
pression following emotional experiences may be due to social 
treatment as well as to individual growth. Manifestations of un- 

nal occurrences may be exhibited 


wholesome responses to emotio > exh 
on of fears, the sublimation of 


by individual youth. Eliminatt 
onses to rage, and the development of 


anger or control of resp с 
1 heterosexual love are necessary steps in 


wholesome expression of 
promoting normal emotional responses. | | 
Secondary emotions. Various phases of the primary emotions 


or combinations of these phases result in what have been called 
motions. Differences in degrees of such feelings as 
family, personal, financial, social, and school condi- 
tions; anxiety or dread occasioned by illness, loss of job, failure 
of any kind; elation over successful achievement, pleasure or 
pride in accomplishment—all affect learning in differing ways 


unts. А Хе 
go Mead, Coming of Age in Somoa. New York: William Morrow and 


Co., 1928, 297 pp- 


secondary € 
worry over 
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Moral and Spiritual Di fferences 

When students reach 
established moral and 5 
ideals held by their par 


the secondary school they have already 
piritual values derived largely from the 
ents and other adults of the community. 


codes and spiritual beliefs. In many in- 


ewan d 
stances such accept reward an 


punishment that t 


or in sucha system, 
тсе in shaping the behavior 
during early adolescence. As young 


tend to establish their own ideals 
Critical attitude to 
parents is one of th 
During adolescenc 


iffering rates and 


" тас Differences 
Oung ђе z : 
ments Аз а ar perience diverse Social ang €conomic environ- 
ability to adjust in оша ате more advanced than others in the 
SrOUDs, As children тед ttionships that characterize their age 
forming to the code of b olescence they seek security:in con- 
Оуз ang girls wish to j, мот Sanctioned by their peers up 
gro accept, йб. 
ouPs. Failure to achiey this ка са m functioning members О 
80al may lead to ; 
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ness. However, some youth who have not acquired skill in “get- 
ting along” with others fail to win acceptance. 

Differences in social adjustment occur as a result of variations 
of social and economic background. Economic resources may limit 
the student's ability to dress in accordance with the fashion of his 
age group, and this may make it impossible for him to keep abreast 
of other youth in recreational and other social activities. Youth 
who are handicapped economically may tend to become humili- 
ated and may frequently withdraw from social participation and 
even from school. 

Differences among adolescent youth may range from one ex- 
treme to another as indicated below: 

To: 


The urge to be unique and 
thus achieve individuality. 


From: 

1. The desire to be like others in 
order to be accepted by the 
group. 

9, Positive aggressiveness. 


г 


Negative апа withdrawing 
traits. 
3. Respect and honor of parents 
rental control. and their authority. 

4. Wholesome adjustment and 


4. Lacking techniques of getting 1 J 8 
along with the opposite sex. ease in boy and girl relation- 


3. Defiant independence of ра- 


ships. 
5. Loyalty to group leaders. 5. Intense opposition to at- 
tempts to organize or to condi- 


tion group relationships. 
6. Slovenly habits of clothing 


6. Careful attention to appear- ‹ 
апсе. апа personal grooming. 

7. Worry and embarrassment 7. Pride and even arrogance con- 
about the socio-economic sta- cerning their family status; or, 
tus of their families. on the other hand, unconcern 

and seeming unawareness of 


existing differences between 
their own and other families. 
8. Feelings of superiority, of ac- 


8. Feelings of inferiority, inse- 
curity, айй being outside the ceptance, and of well-estab- 
. lished "belonging" in th 
оир ging e 
ouem community. 


are caused by differences in level of maturity, 
opportunity to learn "social Ways" economic status, community 
attitudes and practices, ways In. which individuals have been ac- 
cepted or rebuffed, standards in the home or school, previous 
teaching, earlier habits, and a score of other factors. 


Such differences 
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Interest, Ambitions, and Goals 


Historically, secondary school teaching has been directed to- 
ward a small, selected group of youth who possessed not only 
similar abilities but also similar interests and goals. Under such 
circumstances youth with other abilities and interests were not 
encouraged to attend secondary school. The carry-over from. this 
tradition is one of the major factors contributing to the failure 


of over six million adolescent youth to continue in school. Youth 
who attended early second 


in preparation for the 
cine. 

Today, young people with a mult 
fillment of personal ambitions and 
experiences provided in secondary 


of all youth still look forward to 
though of this nur 


ary schools were primarily interested 
professions, the ministry, law, and medi- 


iplicity of interests seek ful- 


per cent are likely 
twenty per cent of second 


vocations. These, too, seek fulfillment of their voc 


he secondary schools. Th 
igh school and m 


ational goals 
е remaining youth 
any wish to continue in 


; and any number of the 2 


5,000 or more occupa- 
citizens eng: 


і age. The expected distribu- 
‹ high school graduation is illustrated by 
Figure 4, 


ng pages. These boys and girls, 


nd school level, of the same 
1€ Same communi 
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FIGURE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS 
IN TYPES OF JOBS 


1% %COMUNICATION 
1% % UTILITIES, 


4% IN GOVERNMENT, 34 % 


IN MANUFACTURING 


25% 
IN TRADE АМО 


е$ 
(4) 
SS/ PERSONAL 


SERVICE 


TYPICAL AMERICAN COMMU- 
N COMMISSION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, PLANNING FOR AMERICAN 
YOUTH. WASHINGTON, D. C.: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECOND- 


ARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 1944, P. 48.) 


(AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION FOUND IN A 


NITY. IMPLEMENTATIO 


failed and retarded or eliminated alto- 
f the use of standardized tests and 
n has been given to individual 


uninterested were merely 
gether. Since the discovery О 


statistical methods, more attentio а i r 
differences. Frequently, however, our increased information about 


existing differences has been employed to segregate students on 
the basis of their personal qualities. As a result, unsuccessful youth 
tinued to be embarrassed, humiliated, and driven out of 
secondary schools where they were considered to be abnormal and 
unworthy of help merely because their interest and goals differed 
from their college-bound classmates. 

ist also among college-going youth. They 


Wide differences €xt | 
otions, maturity, physical capacities, social 


differ with respect to em 
and economic backgrounds, and moral and religious beliefs. 'Tra- 


have con 
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are the outcomes that we strive to achieve. All learning is i‘ 
toward predicated ends. Only by knowing the source of P 5, a 
they are determined, and ways in which they may be chang А. 
will we be able to understand the concept of learning appr opra E 
to our needs. Implied is the debatable assumption that the vue 
of learning may vary in different environments. If we os bes 
premise that truth is absolute, one and the same in all places = 
at all times, then it might follow logically that the process öt ceni 
ing at truth—either in thought or action—would be an invaria 

one. On the other hand, we may recognize that although ше 
values seem to be constant in all situations, others obviously are 
modifiable in terms of the objectives of individuals and groups аш 
in the light of differences in perception. We will then be -- 
with the possibility that since variables exist in outcomes to 


achieved, it could also follow that the process of learning might 
likewise vary. 


This premise may be stated briefly: Ends and the means of е 
achievement ате interrelated, and they modify one another. Such 
an assumption ma 


y be illustrated by the following contrasting 
goals and the means of their achievement. 


Authoritarian Society Democratic Society 
Predicated goals 
Conformity to orders issued by 


Ability to help formulate one’s 
those in power; diligent effort own and group plans and pro: 
without questioning values; cedures; diligent effort in 
dependence upon others for terms of meaningful purposes 
direction. 


and objectives; skill in self- 
directed co-operative action; 
creativeness, initiative, ra- 
tional inquiry. 


Conception of 
learning pro- 
cedures neces- 
sary. 
Characterized by: 
(a) Forcing learner 
Toutine tasks, 
(b) Drill without meanin 
discipline’, 5 
velopment 
Sponses, 


Characterized by: 


(a) Helping individuals discover 
meaningful purposes. 

g for (b) Providing freedom in learn- 
ake and for de- ing for deviation, experimen- 
of automatic re. tation, and creativity, 

(c) Recognition of value of self- 
directed learning. 


to perform 
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The role of outcomes sought in determining the nature of 
learning is related to the assumption that we not only learn but, 
in addition, we learn particular learning processes. The individual 
who becomes accustomed during early childhood to the perform- 
ance of routine tasks set by others undoubtedly feels more security 
and experiences greater satisfaction from continuing this type of 
rote learning. He will react more favorably, initially at any rate, 
to the kind of learning exercises to which he is accustomed. 

Experienced college teachers readily recognize the satisfaction 
that many students experience from learning situations in which 
they listen to lectures, take notes, read specific assignments, memo- 
rize information, and reproduce on examinations that which is 
“learned.” Frequently such students, when required to make 
practical application of certain learning experiences, become frus- 
trated, insecure, and unable to give evidence of sound training. 
Тће outcomes that have always been assumed by them and their 
teachers as important—the memorization, recitation, and writing 
of factual knowledge—influence the type of learning that takes 
place. 

On the other ha 
require them to learn 


nts may grow up in situations that 
er than by memorization; to 
share actively in planning learning experiences; to think objec- 
tively about real problems; to exercise initiative and creativeness 
in daily living; to provide self-direction for growth experiences; 
to co-operate with others 1n group living and learning. For these 
students, learning will be conceived asa v ин action process— 
intellectually, emotionally, and physically. For eu rote learning 
will be an unsatisfying experience since they w | have learned а 
pattern of behaving in which they find security rn self-directed 
activity, in creative action, and in searching for the solutions of 


; lems. 
рег. recognized prob 
personally 5 es of outcomes. The products or outcomes 


Importance and t ; 
di ore pee па всапсе both to the learner and to the society 
ofwhichhe іка member. It is in the outcomes of the learning proc- 

ch he Ise e evaluated. This fact has 


eory must b 
ess tha worth of the th : 
Ме aac for those organized learning experiences 


: A - the purpose of helping growing youth to 
ани ен н" ur habits of thinking compatible 
with "a Tite of the society- А а must relate our theory 
of learning to the outcomes to beo ње А dis. di 

1. Relation of outcomes tO types of on ii T меша psy- 
cliolozists believed that outcomes — who I еп ent upon 
types “ok leang. Do sae а particular end-product, they be- 


nd, stude 
by doing, rath 
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ditionally the secondary school has treated all youth professed 
an interest in going to college in an identical qi А — 
Many students of secondary school age have n aa dle 
fifth-grade ability in reading or arithmetic and there ge 
i с 
achieve success in school experiences that oo ie е 
of reading or mathematical skill. These a me : ардон я 
develop skill іп social living; in understand ищ е нер 
processes; in appreciation of aesthetic Phases о iey a am 
attitudes, understandings, and competencies in сарану а га А ма 
ship through participation in—even though they are handicapp 
in reading about—such phases of living. 


H . sy: а па 
We cannot expect the lower one-third in mental — dg 
scholastic aptitude to understand or to become intereste 
logically organized bodies of 


knowledge which had been po 
and arranged many years ago for students selected from the ab € 
one-third, those for whom secondary schools existed until we 
into this century. 


Differences That Affect School Learning 


E. on. a А aa if 
Distinction should be made between acquired individual d 
ferences that i i 


nd therefore not the 
student’s responsibility. 
Differences that 


1. Intelligence. Without intelligence, learning cannot take 
place. 


2. Purpose. Will to do mu 
form of directed e 


3. Attitudes. 


hieved, 
. 4. Motivation, Desire to achieve is the "touchstone" of learn- 
ing. . * 


| Differences in work habits, in intensity of 
effort, In economy of energy and time, and in sustained applica- 
Чоп relate to Success in school, 

6. Adjustment, The d 
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differences which individuals are unable to change should not be 
permitted to influence success in school. 

1. Race. Racial differences are not significant so far as the 
aims and functions of secondary education are concerned. Varia- 
tions in amount of success attained by members of different races 
is attributable to environmental factors. The complex of “racial 
superiority" that denies to certain racial groups the educational 
rights and privileges accorded to others supplies the reason for 
differences in success in school. Differences between races refutes 
the belief that degree of success depends upon racial differences. 

2. Sex. Girls as a group make somewhat higher marks than 
do boys in secondary school subjects. This "superiority," however, 
is not an inherent characteristic of the female sex. Although girls 
reach puberty at an earlier age than boys, there is no evidence 
that physical precocity is accompanied by substantially superior 
mental ability. Differences in interests are more significant than 
differences in scholastic ability. It is sometimes suggested that 
girls are "naturally" more adaptable, congenial, docile, open- 
minded, and willing to follow suggestions and that they therefore 
succeed better in school than do boys. Scientific study is beginning 
to reveal that those differences that have been considered due to 
natural “female qualities" are actually the result of environment 
and training rather than of inheritance. M 

3. Inheritance. In the traditional school those qualities de- 
manded for success were typically believed to be a part of a child's 
inheritance. Even in recent years leading educators have thought 
that success in secondary school was dependent upon a certain 
level of scholastic ability that could be possessed only as the result 
of inheritance. Evidence was presented to show that an IQ of 108 
was necessary for success in secondary schools. It was believed fur- 
ther that mental ability was constant in kind and amount and 
could not be altered after birth. Such beliefs were compatible with 
a philosophy of secondary education which conceived the aims 
of the secondary school as preparation for college. As such, the 
secondary schools performed the major function of selection for 


college. 3 
With acceptance of the belief that the education of all youth 
of secondary school age 1s essential for the perpetuation of our 
democratic society, we have come to recognize that in order to 
retain youth in secondary schools all must achieve some degree of 
s. Success, however, must be measured in 


success and happines s, hoi 
terms of the goals of democratic living, goals that can be attained 


by all youth regardless of family background. 
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Summary 


A wide variety of differences exists among the 20 million youth 
of secondary school age. In meeting the needs of these students, 
schools need to make provision f 
tudes, and capacities. In this 
segregation according to rac 
ground, vocational choice, о 
In attempting to make a ma 
the entire social group, 
individual, regardless o 
ment, success, and haj 
not be achieved until all of the 20 million American youth of 
secondary school age are enrolled and retained in secondary 
schools, 


Related Experiences 


1, Arran 


" ge for your class group to see the following films, if avail- 
able. 


silent). Produced by The University 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Distributed by 


bus, Ohio. Depicts the 
adolescent boys and the prob- 


isfactorily to home and school 
The Three A’s 


(20 minutes : 
шеа by the Briti 


r to his needs, i 
onen e co-ordinate classro i S sedie experiences 
80 that the students learn to appl. i de 
Sida Рр'у their knowle 

2. For the purpos 


] € of illustratin 
during. adolescence, plan a confer 


list particular traits the 
3. Prepare for your 


8 likenesses and differ, 


: { ences that exist 
ence in which тетђе 


IS of your class 


Scribe an i 


: Maginar : 
es exist, p school Broup or community in 
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5. Arrange, in order of difficulty in adjustment to social situations, 
ten differences in emotional reaction among adolescent youth. 

6. What home and community conditions prevent adolescent youth 
from adjusting satisfactorily to the emotion of love? 

7. Arrange for a panel discussion on ways in which teachers can 
provide learning opportunities for youth of varying ability, interests, 
and spiritual traits and beliefs. B 

8. Outline a talk that a teacher might give to a Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation on helping youth to achieve unity by utilizing diversity of 
emotional traits and differences in capacity and aptitude. 

9. List the knowledges and understandings you have gained from the 
study and discussion of this chapter that will help you in your teaching. 


Suggested Readings 
Bateman, В. M., AND REMMERS, H. H., “A Study of the Shifting Atti. 
tudes of High School Students When Subjected to Favorable and Un- 
favorable Propaganda," Journal of Social Psychology, 13:395-406, 1941. 
BAYLEY, N., “Skeletal Maturing in Adolescence as a Basis for Deter- 
mining Percentage of Completed Growth,” Child Development, 14: 


1-46, 1943. 

Corr, LUELLA, Psyc 
New York: 1942, 660 pp. 

Jones, Harorn E., Deve 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1943, 166 pp- 

Lannis, P. H., “Points of Strain in Adolescent Morality,” School and 
Society, 51:612–16, 1940. 

Livesay, T. M., “Does Test Intelligence Increase at the College 
Level?” Journal of Educational Psychology, 30:63-68, 1939. 

National Society for the Study of Education, Adolescence (Forty- 
Third Yearbook, Part 1). Chicago: The Department of Education 
University of Chicago, 1944, 354 pp. à 

Runner, J. R., “Social Distance in Adolescent Relationship,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 43:428-39, 1937. 
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hology of Adolescence. Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 


lopment in Adolescence. New York: D. Ap- 
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lieved it necessary to provide for the appropriate type of learning. 
It was believed, for example, (1) that habit formation is de- 
pendent on drill, (2) that reflective thinking can be cultivated 
only through a series of problem-solving experiences, and (3) that 


appreciation, attitudes, and ideals are a result of emotional ex- 
periences. 


Most Psychologists have com 
unitary process that is involved 
learning experience, It is now 
companiment of habit formatio 
desired outcome than repetitive 


е to believe that learning is a 
in all its aspects in every specific 
thought that the emotional ac- 
n may contribute more to the 

drill For example, the success of 
an individua] in learning to play a musical instrument depends as 
much on the emotional concomitant as on practice. Some skills 
can be established with a single trial provided the purpose is 
strong and the emotional reaction satisfying, The college student 


one number of an attractive 


ool girl who memorizes the words of a popular 
song upon hearing them onc 


5 might, on the other hand, find it difficult 
to memorize the Names of j 


» the use to Which it is 
used automat 


nio uire them, such as 
‘ypewriting using numb i ч. ~ 

; Я ег fact: аг Һег 
skills, represe Iving a car, and ot 


avior or learning outcome. 
Uro-motor res 
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impediments to further learning. Yet they are considered necessary 


for satisfactory adjustment. 
3. Intellectual activities. A second type of outcomes for learn- 


ing may be discussed under the heading of intellectual activities. 


These may be designated by such terms as knowledge, insight, 
ideas, and meanings. They enable the individual to meet new 
situations that require types of response different from those 
habits and skills that are automatic. Thinking and problem- 
solving require adjustments that comprise intellectual changes. 
То insure the student's ability to meet new situations in later life, 
we are coming to realize the importance of providing him oppor- 
tunities to face new experiences in school. This involves making 
provisions for students to engage in the process of forming associa- 
tions, seeing relationships, formulating generalizations, and apply- 
ing principles. 
Application i 
develop effective soci 


s an important activity in learning. In order to 
al competencies the student must have prac- 


tice in applying principles that have been formulated through in- 
tellectual processes at the verbal level. Failure to make provision 
for translating intellectual understandings and generalizations into 
appropriate behavior tends to inhibit further intellectual ac- 


tiviti 
pa MY associations. While a student is developing un- 

derstandings, ideas. and knowledge, he expenenes ауре of emo- 
tional association that leads to responses that we call appreciations, 
al associations have been character- 


; : emotion 
attitudes, and ideals. Emo Seite : Р 
e dee E psychologists as incidental learning. 'This does not 


тпеап, however, that they are of secondary importance. Such con- 
х , 


cepts result from awareness that from each experience, the in- 
dividual develops emotional reactions that oe behavior. 
In terms of desired outcomes 1t 15 just as impor п the student 
to have the disposition and willingness to try to 2 е е social prob- 
lems, for example, as it is for him to understand their causes or 
to recognize their existe To know how to deal with people is 
of little worth unless one has the attitude that leads him to carry 
i i асисе. 

2 ghi PL г иы learning experiences are predicated 

Ў ‘tion that skills, habits, knowledges, understandings, 
on the assumpt1o Abilities, and. Sppnsfations 


. Jem-solving 

attit values, prob : ; ње 

aie re during ‘organized learning experiences will transfer to 
Vi 5 о 


life si Te Individuals are in this manner helped to become 
E о competent to face new problems and new situations 
at ee at socially acceptable solutions. If we did not believe 
Ah 


nce. 
e ha 


m 

B 

m 

H 5 
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In what way does one's interpretation of learning in- 
fluence his teaching? . . . What misconceptions of 


learning have we frequently supported in the past? 
· · « Describe factors that influence the conception of 
learning that we hold, . 


+. What arguments support 
the supposition that the outcomes sought influence the 
nature of learning? . . . What are the implications of 
the premise that lear 


t by the 
+++ By what fac- 
· · Describe various 
Formulate prin- 


* to democratic 


influences that inhibit learnin 


ciples of learning that are adaptabl 
teaching. 


Whether learning takes 
church, through t 


{ Ў Media, teaching is 
always directed toward changing behavior, WI D si 


5 Ning is such that this 
ning goes far to determine the quality and the 


Т example, that mind, 
e 


cern for the meaningfulness of 


arning Exercises that result у 
SyYmnastics carried i 
E, 


ш у... the other hand, we consider learn} 
Pating in meaningful experiences th 
154 


| ҮШ with little соп- 

si рН елсе to the student, The 
kely be 

Оп in unison. буре of mass mental 


Ng to be а 


process of 
at lead to 


gaining of 
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i effect, our efforts in teach- 


mg may be directed toward helping each student find experiences 
for himself that have meaning, purpose, and value. If, in the latter 
instance, we are cognizant also of the differences that exist in 
individuals—in background, interests, purposes, capacities, readi- 
ness—we will recognize that it is impossible for two people to 
learn exactly the same thing at the same time and in the same 
manner. As contrasted to the mass mental drill that results from 
the mind-training conception of learning, concern for developing 
insights necessitates the provision of differentiated experiences 


for all members of a learning group. 


insight into relationships of cause and 


isconceptions of Learning 


It is sometimes helpful to examine the mistakes we have made 
and the false hypotheses on which we have operated as a basis for 
considering the meaning of learning. Usually those of us who 
have held such misconceptions about learning have done so in the 
belief that we were following the best theory and practice known 
at the time. Many of us were merely following without question 
those teaching procedures that had been employed previously. But 
even in such instances We have assumed that those who taught us— 


both in secondary schools and colleges—must have followed the 
best theory and practice. | 

The tendency to teach as we were taught, to teach without 
examining the hypotheses of learning upon which such teaching 
the major reason for the lag 


was predicated represents, perhaps, | | 
that now exists between OUT theory and practice of teaching. It is 


common to defend teaching procedures in terms of theories of 
learning that have been long disproved and discarded by educa- 
tional psychologists. Misconceptions of learning presented below 
illustrate certain points of view that are inconsistent with our best 
understanding of the learning process. They are intended to serve 
as "danger signals" to those who seek to 1mprove the quality of 


their teaching. . 
Is learning concerned wit 


Common M 


h acquiring knowledge?* The as- 
sumption that students attend school to acquire knowledge fre- 
quently carries with it a corollary belief that knowledge is some- 
thing that exists al truth. This is the basis for the belief 
that only out of the past may we find true knowledge. This point 
of view contributes tO the notion that acquisition of subject 


as etern 


1 Earl С. Kelley, Education for What Is Real. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1947, p. 15. 
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The concept of learning as growth helps us to start with the 
learner where he is and to know how to relate new to old ехрегі- 
ences at various stages of his development. It hel ps us bore aptis 
also, the quality of experiences that must be provided if they are 
to be related to the learner's needs and future goals in such a 
manner that they function in-his living. When we think of learn- 
ing as a process of growth, our teaching will assume the obligation 
of providing a variety of experiences adapted to different maturity 
levels in order to ensure that growth will be maintained as a 
gradual process of maturation. 

Learning as a process of adjustment. The purpose of all learn- 
ing is the adjustment that results. Bec : 
justment, and inasmuch as no learning takes place when adjust- 
ment does not result, it may be concluded that learning actually 
is a process of adjustment. Г 

1. Meaning of adjustment. Explanation of adjustment requires 
consideration of both its biological and psychological aspects. 
Biologically, the individual is adjusted when tensions causing 
imbalance are relieved, making possible the attainment of a satis- 
fying bodily state. Tension caused by hunger, for example, 15 
relieved by food, and the individual's equilibrium is restored. 
Likewise, tension r i m extreme heat may be resolved by 

bodily response, or through such 
from physical activity or change of 
nditions. 
nt consists of resolving mental and 
і se imbalance in the individual. Ten- 
sion caused by the strong desi 


ause learning aims at ад- 


ticipation. Tensions resulting 
odified by repression or willful 
may be created when a student 
gnment for learning, whether it is func- 
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and maintained with varying degrees of success and with different 


degrees of interrelatedness. 
2. Relationship of learning [0 adjustment. Learning is a proc- 


ess of achieving adjustment or the means by which adjustment is 
maintained. Adjustment thus achieved becomes the end-result 
or the product of learning. When an individual learns, he relieves 


tension or tensions and thereby achieves adjustment. When an 
individual fails to le i re increased that contribute to 


arn, tensions a 
lack of adjustment. 


The individual who learns becomes adjusted to his environ- 


ment; when an individual fails to learn, his resulting maladjust- 
ment may cause him to seek escape from his environment. The 
degree of seriousness of the maladjustment resulting from failure 
to learn determines the type of escape to which he may resort. He 
may only absent himself temporarily from certain environmental 
influences as does the student who "skips" class on the day when a 
test is given or when he 5 unprepared for participation. In more 
serious cases ће may rebel against his environment and attempt to 
create a new one as does the individual who chooses a life of law- 


lessness. А 
3. Relationship of learning 45 adjustment to social purposes. 
The extent to which capacity for learning ™ ва: пете: 
oped depends upon the learner's experiences within a particular 
environment. The process of learning itself consists of adjusting to 

a child who grows up in 


environmental situations. For example, a Cic 3 
{егу learns through adjusting to the require- 


an authoritarian SOC! ‹ 
ments of adults of his family and community. He learns to respond 
automatically to directions and accepts orders from his superiors 
as a matter of course. E MOS 

The nature of the learning фос а 
is illustrated by the following inci ent: 


authoritarian society 


з ved from Europe to the State of Illinois 
Y аря Fifteen years later he had accumulated 
and to begin the rearing of a family. William 


ary school, William had never been 


Jement 5 i 
the eler ith his parents. In his home, his 


Prior to entering а 
permitted the freedom to 45 а. William, his mother, 
y as directed by the 


father was the master, th T learned to do exact 
his older d had à adily established a behavior 
чета ја : twardly at least, gave evidence obcamplete submission 
to tl i PAPA f the teacher- For him, what is teacher said or what 

he authority 9 was always right. In his play experiences 


was printed in 


William’s fathe 
when he was fifteen УС 
sufficient means to тату 
was the second child. 
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matter taken on authority—from a textbook or the teacher—is 
learning itself. 

Is learning an additive process? It is sometimes assumed that 
learning is a process of diligently adding fact on fact, principle on 
principle, and formula on formula in much the same way that 

: опе would physically climb a ladder or build a structure of bricks. 
By this hypothesis it is natural to conclude that all students should 
be expected to pass through identical learning steps with the same 
materials. Once logical organization and segmentation of subject- 
matter facts has been identified, teaching procedures may be out- 
lined. It is upon this assumption, also, that authority is found for 
teaching separate items of information and for u 
instruments (for example, true-false, multiple-choice, and match- 
ing tests) that are designed to measure the number of facts the 
student has added to his "store" of knowledge. 


Do subject matter and learning experiences mean the same to 
both teacher and student and to different students? It is a com- 
топ error to assume tha 


t all individuals perceive the same thing in 
а given experience or situation? This mistake leads us to attempt 

y what we have learned or found use- 
ful. Illustrations of this fallacy abound in our teaching. All have 
€citations make such remarks as “Your 
interpretation is not quite right,” “What is the meaning of this 
what was the most important battle 
fought durin ionary War.” In each instance, the 
impression of the teacher or of the writer of the textbook con- 


sing measuring 


to identif amous quotations" they will be asked 
ко нурлы lon. Such efforts must necessarily 
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vorced from its meaning in a contextual situa- 
learning becomes a process of rote memo- 
rization of information found in the textbook and prescribed by 
the teacher. As soon as its usefulness is past—that of satisfying the 
teacher during the recitation or on an examination—it is quickly 
forgotten. It is for this reason that in English classes we teach at 
all grade levels, from the fifth or sixth on, the names of the parts 
of speech and rules of punctuation. Since the information is not 
taught functionally, it is retained for relatively short periods of 
time and must subsequently be relearned. And for similar reasons 
eighth-grade students score higher on examinations in arithmetic 
than do high school seniors. Such conditions find their cause in 
the premise that learning is a process of memorization. 

Is learning furthered by emphasis upon the teacher’s purposes? 
Many of us have prided ourselves that by the end of the first or 
second day with a new class we were able to have every student 
“hard at work” on tasks we had assigned and directed toward pur- 
poses prescribed by us. It is not always safe to conclude that such 
activity results in satisfactory learning. Students may respond to 
external pressures and perform certain imposed бише without 
being motivated in such a Way that results кы: сагын, 
Overtly, students may engage in all the prescribe activities o 
the curriculum—reading, reciting; experimenting —but if there 
are no significant changes in their thinking, feeling, and acting, 


qe taking place. ^ 
good learning 15 p ation "a disagreeable, and without apparent 


Are tasks which ar SII. 
bur for the learner sources of good mental discipline? 
Puspose ue ent rationalization for indif- 


i i i frequ 
mphasizes our с tion 
This question emp? рани 


i 55 О 
fe the meaningfulness 
етме ут students аге not interested in what we desire to 


teach them, when they can see no value en Ee that are кун» 
‘to us, when there is no readiness for given tas v pis E s у 
defend our “poor teaching” with the Tg h кы Ea 1 o 
vindeure modd they don't like to do. In suc char- 


ч? is pine MR implies belief in the automatic transfer value 
to Ва таш the study of given son ae саа 
belief still lingers to some extent 1n pest и Goon, 
Although we have long agreed that ix study of La ree 
ul to a majority of students, 


5 А meaning 

i nctional and > “neli ; 

мене ет insist that students can learn English efficiently 
u 


Te ag d although it is ap- 
foreign language. An g р 
re a ee numbers of high school students find no 


is memorized is di 
tion. For many students, 
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interest in the study of higher mathematics and technical English, 
we continue to argue that through the study of such subjects 
Teasoning powers and verbal skills may be developed that are 


essential to the study of law, history, science, and even art and 
music. 


ery of anes- 
painless childbirths" for mothers 


hom learning materials are so 
arned, 


eds ation simple and controllable? 
€ otten overlook the fact that x hile students are memorizing 
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of scientific or logical inquiry are perfected through study in 
school, an objective approach to social problems will naturally 
and inevitably result. 

Are “learning about” and “Jearning to do” synonymous proc- 
Learning facts and rules does not naturally result in 
action. We know that students may agree intellectu- 
hat people of Jewish faith should be treated 
with the same respect and kindness accorded to anyone else, but 
yet cheer openly aggressive and hostile actions toward these same 
people. Contrary to popular opinion, even the trained scientist 
does not always “first ask for the facts, almost automatically" in 
every situation Reputable men of science out of their laboratories 
frequently display distressing inability to bring scientific methods 
to bear upon problems of community living. Likewise, loyalty to 
one's group or nation goes deeper than intellectual arguments, 
beautiful words, and colorful ceremony. Those who actually fail 
to experience democratic living cannot be depended on to protect 
it regardless of the extent of their exposure to verbal descriptions 
of its values. 


esses? 
appropriate 
ally to the arguments t 


uence Our Concept of Learning 


oncept of learning that 


Factors That Infl 


bear directly upon the с 


en situations. | 
5. Hilgard * has pointed out that we have 


atisfactorily explains the learning process. 
points of view are held by psychologists 
discover the secrets of the natural laws 
all experience. Against this background 
opinion we can readily under- 
f learning will significantly influ- 


"Three factors 
is acceptable in giver 

Theories of learnin 
no one theory that $ 
Instead, many differing 
who have endeavored to 
of learning that govern а 
of indefiniteness and conflicting 


komo ry o 
Stand how any par ticular theory 
ence our concept of the learning that се У gi Tenno i 
> Г о 
Two types of learning ни o m ы 


been classified into two distinct types: " (0) го ae, еп 
which include those that have been labele as ze 2 arc and 
stimulus-response theories; (2) the field iheor irons = E gestar, 
aa organis gn-significate theories. Although 


mic, and 51 a 
differences between these two types of iheories О Nok Always 
aa e Лине it is possi dentify the factors that cause the 
arply de Я 


ble toi 
Education for @ Divided World. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
18, 293 ВР. о] Learning. 


heories 


8 James Conant, 
University Press, 19: 

Ernest R. Hilgard, T! 
Inc., 1948, 409 pp- 

5 Ibid. 


New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
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two points of view to exist. All theories in one way or P 
based upon the nature of mental processes involved in car i 
and the behavior outcomes that result from the learning process. 
Actually, it is impossible to exclude from consideration of s 
meaning of learning either of these two types. The first iar) | 
upon the theory of mind that one accepts; whereas the seconc 
concerned with the relationship between mind and responses 2 
an environment, Relative emphasis upon these two elements b 
learning account for differences in conception of theory of learn- 
ing. 


1. Association theories. The theory that is accepted determines 


the provisions for learning that will be made. Early psychologists 
believed that the mind, the total functioning of the nervous sys- 
tem, was atomistic in nature. It was believed that each specific 
mental action was the result of a definite response to a specific 
stimulus appropriate to the reaction sought. This theory of mind 
considered conditioning of high importance, and relied upon the 
so-called “laws of learning,” such as those formulated by Thorn- 
dike, to bring about desired outcomes. Specific associations were 
thought to exist between a single stimulus and a given response. 
Simply illustrated, this assumption would appear as follows: 


A given stimulus . . , will produce .. 


· а predictable response. 
(Stimulus the (Resulting response 
same to all the same for all in- 
learners.) dividuals and in all 
instances.) 


Repetitive drill was the means by which habit formation was 


nformity to the ]aw that, other things being 


reaction assures permanency of action. When 
hing procedures, childr 


ample, 
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Other theories of learning—gestalt and 
instead of specific responses evoked by 
e environment, mental action con- 
sists of behavior influenced by a composite of previous responses 
and the pattern of present stimuli in relation to the learner’s pur- 
pose or goal to be achieved. These theories suggest that learning 
denotes a variety of .changes that take place in various patterns 
in different individuals. According to field theories, less depend- 
ence is placed on provision of specific stimuli, and more attention 
is given to the unlimited effect of clusters of stimuli in relation 
to the learner's background and his insight into projected out- 
comes. To further learning according to these theories, a wide 
variety of firsthand experiences should be used as a basis for 
selection of responses that afford integration to the extension of 
already existing behavior patterns. Such. theories deny that learn- 
ing is simply an additive process resulting from responses to in- 
dividual stimuli. 'They hold that learning takes place through a 
process of selectin muli only those that are appro- 


g from many sti 
priate to adjustments 50 


ught. 
Nature of the learner. A second factor that influences the 
hypotheses related to learning 


о is an understanding of the growth 
characteristics of the learner- Such considerations are directed to- 
ward the student's adjustment at a given moment. The teacher 
must consider temperament, level of maturity, me а m security, 
intensity of purpose native aptitudes, v Е va E | 

When we ignore, for example, the level o ем ks a given 
individual in assuming how he will learn, we are likely to draw 
false conclusions relative to the learning process which will occur 
in him. Because individuals are different, раже will 
vary. As a result, some students learn easily ~ nrough reading 
books: others react better to visual experiences. some must actu- 

ы atory or in the community 


5 r labor: 
а ks іп the shop о У 5 
ally perform tasks f learning and generaliza- 


А oh theories о 

in order to learn. Althoug E : 

tions about teaching аге helpful, they are inadequate dà A Source 
5 f 


u t wi n at a given time and 
ing ach student will learn а g 
of understanding how ¢ g 


i ific situation. па Р 
п a specific situ f learning“ Of genuine importance to learning 
„Гре outcomes о ies of learning have been advocated. Helpful 
Many variations © 
descriptions and analyses are | 
Theories 0 


Ernest R. Hilgard, 
Inc., 1948. ihe Study of Education, The Psychology of Learning, Chi- 


National Society for f Chicago Press, Forty-First Yearbook, Part IL, 1942, 


cago: The University © = rnin; 
? Nathaniel Cantor, Dynamics o 
pp. 31-50. 


2. Field theories." 
organismic—hold that 
specific stimuli in the immediat 


/ Learning, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


g. Buffalo: Foster and Steward, 1946, 
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in transfer at all, we would not provide schools but would insist 
that each individual learn only from real experiences. | | 
No greater source of disagreement upon the nature of learning 
is to be found than in connection with the conflicting beliefs rela- 
tive to how transfer takes place and how much transfer may be ex- 
pected from certain types of learning. Thorndike proposed that 
the degree of transfer depends on the presence of identical ele- 
ments in the original and in the new learning situations. The con- 
cept of transfer developed by “gestalt” psychologists is one of 
transposition, It Suggests that a pattern of dynamic relationships 
discovered or understood in one situation may be applicable to 
another.’ This point of view holds that learning by understanding 
—insight learning—is superior to rote processes because under- 


standing is transposable to a wider range of situations and is more 
effective in its application. 


Nature of Learning 

The following form 

ner or nature of the 
acquired: 

Webster Interna- 

tional Dictionary 


Dictionary of Edu- 


al definitions, without considering the man- 
process, characterize learning as something 


"Any acquisition of an organism of knowledge, 
skill, or modes of behavior." 


"Change in response or 


; behavior (such as inno- 
сео vation, elimination, or modification of responses, 
involving some degree of permanence), caused 
partly or wholly by experience, such ‘experience’ 
being in the main conscious, but sometimes in- 
cluding significant unconscious components, as is 
common to motor learning or in reaction to un- 
recognized stimuli; includes behavior changes in 
the emotional sphere, but more commonly refers 
to the acquisition of symbolic knowledge or mo- 
tor skills." 
eet call attention to learning as activity, behavior, 
Woo n 5 | 
E" „Апу activity of the individual which develops 
За те him and so affects his subsequent activity.” 
Y Carter мага, рей. 


- Good (Editor), Dicti " 
2 Yu 495 ин. of Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 


New: York: Henry Holt and Co., Inc., (Third 
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Rather than considering learning as some- 
thing separate from the process of development 
in the individual, Pressey suggests that learning 
“js the process of development of behavior.” 


Pressey ? 


A “change in experience such as to provide for 


Воде 
increased control of behavior.” 

Hilgard” “Learning is the process by which an activity 
originates or 15 changed through training proce- 
dures (whether in the laboratory or in the natural 


environment) as distinguished from changes by 
factors not attributable to training.” 

In emphasizing learning as a process of changing behavior 
through experience, the definitions presented imply that the 
more varied the experiences of learners, the more they will learn, 
and the more easily they will accomplish their learning. They 
emphasize that the bases of learning for youth are to be found 


in their living. 
Learning, a process an 

two-fold. The term may т 

ing to the emphasis place 


d a product. Тће meaning of learning is 
efer to the process or the product accord- 
d on it. In every learning situation a 


process takes place and a product results. The process is what 
goes on within the individual when he learns; the product is the 
result achieved by the process—the outcome of the learning activi- 
ties in which the individual engages- Both phases of the process 


are necessary tO complete its meaning. i | 
Learning as growth. Learning is progressive. It implies the 


reoreanization of experience so that what has been learned will 
of r " е H 
b rom and furnish a basis for futur 
have new meaning for the present be adapted t : dag fa Б пе 
learning. What has been learned must be à арац тола DERE 
learned. Since learning begins with the present experiences of 
the leanes it would always have to start at the beginning if past 
lenire ded not utilized. We cannot expect a student to adjust 
е BS W : ond his present level of understanding 
himself to experiences beyond his Р ase S 
simply as a result of being exposed 10 them. Higher levels of 
< a . - 3. 1 1 ~ 
learning and increased capac? nsight. and appreciation wen 


ty for 1 
achieved through accumulated growth experiences—through a 
process of development rather 


than one of transplantation. 
[еш Education. New York: Ha 3 
125. L. Pressey, Psychology and the New кыңыр arper and 


Brothers, 1933, p- 334. | 
13 Boyd Н. m How We Learn. Boston: 
м Ernest R. Hilgard, op. cit» P- 5. 


D. C. Heath and Co., 1940, p. 234. 
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The concept of learning as growth helps us to start with the 
learner where he is and to know how to relate new to old experi- 
ences at various stages of his development. It hel ps us to езана 
also, the quality of experiences that must ђе provided if they are 
to be related to the learner’s needs and future goals in such a 
manner that they function in-his living. When we think of learn- 
ing as a process of growth, our teaching will assume the авраат 
of providing a variety of experiences adapted to different maturity 
levels in order to ensure that growth will be maintained as a 
gradual process of maturation. 
earning as a process of adjustment. The purpose of all learn- 
is the adjustment that results. Because learning aims at ad- 
justment, and inasmuch as no learning takes place when adjust- 


ment does not result, it may be concluded that learning actually 
is а process of adjustment. 


1. Meaning of adjustment. 
consideration of both 
Biologically, the indiv 
imbalance are relieved, 
fying bodily state. Те 
relieved by food, 
Likewise, tension r 
perspiration, an i 
voluntary actions 


то 


Explanation of adjustment requires 
its biological and psychological aspects. 
idual is adjusted when tensions causing 
making possible the attainment of a satis- 
nsion caused by hunger, for example, is 
and the individual's equilibrium is restored. 
esulting from extreme heat may be resolved by 
nvoluntary bodily response, or through such 


as cessation from physical activity or change of 
immediate environmental conditions. 


Psychologically, adjustment consists of resolving mental and 
emotional tensions (| 


nat cause imbalance in the individual. Ten- 
lish friendships is normally 
nd abnormally through be- 
ticipation. Tensions resulting 
odified by repression or willful 
зау be created when a student 
or learning, whether it is func- 
f his goals. Such tensions lead 


Adjustment h to action in relation to the assignment 
tensions DA red а state of balance resulting from resolving 
: епзтоп. 
unitary co 5 are numerous 


adjustment is never a 
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and maintained with varying degrees of success and with different 


degrees of interrelatedness. 

2. Relationship of learning to adjustment. Learning is a proc- 
ess of achieving adjustment or the means by which adjustment is 
maintained. Adjustment thus achieved becomes the end-result 
or the product of learning. When an individual learns, he relieves 
tension or tensions and thereby achieves adjustment. When an 
individual fails to learn, tensions are increased that contribute to 


lack of adjustment. 


The individual who learns becomes adjusted to his environ- 


ment; when an individual fails to learn, his resulting maladjust- 
ment may cause him to seek escape from his environment. Тће 
degree of seriousness of the maladjustment resulting from failure 
to learn determines the type of escape to which he may resort. He 
may only absent himself temporarily from certain environmental 
influences as does the student who "skips" class on the day when a 
test is given or when he is unprepared for participation. In more 
serious cases he may rebel against bis environment and attempt to 
create a new one as does the individual who chooses a life of law- 


lessness. Р | І 
3. Relationship ој learning as adjustment to social purposes. 
The extent to which capacity for learning 1$ expanded or devel- 
nces within a particular 


oped depends upon the learner's experie à parti 
environment. The process of learning itself consists of adjusting to 


environmental situations. For example, a child who grows up in 
an authoritarian society learns through adjusting to the require- 
ments of adults of his family and community. He learns to respond 
automatically to di orders from his superiors 


rections and accepts 
as a matter of course. 


The nature of the learnt 


ng process in an authoritarian society 
is illustrated by the following incident: A 


er had moved from Europe to the State of Illinois 
ter he had accumulated 


old. Fifteen years la 
d to begin the rearing of a family. William 


William’s fath 
when he was fifteen years 
sufficient means to и, an 
| - Е ne к ‘the elementary school, William I been 
permitted the freedom to disagree with his pose F home, his 
father was the master, the head of the household. Wi Ta $ iw 
and his older sister had all Jearned to do брат 2 i а by the 
father. When William entered school he rea ily esta x ed a behavior 

à "ardly at least, gave evidence of complete submission 
pattern that, out War Ne A hat the teacher Тара 


: For him, м 
ty of the teacher. у : 
ода НЕ textbook was always right. In his play experiences 


170 


| rese: illiam 
with other children, whenever the teacher was not present, W a - 
tended to be a bully. He consistently tried to dominate the ege 
making for the group and readily told others what they should do. 
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In this illustration, William obviously had followed a process 
of learning—imitation, automatic response without pe Ж 
that led to two observable kinds of adjustment. First, he exhibited 
complete submissiveness in Situations in which he felt subject и 
higher authority; and secondly, he showed the Opposite quality о 
domination in play situations with his fellows. Both of these prod- 
ucts of learning—submissiveness and domination—are character- 


istics of the ways in which individuals adjust to the environmental 
forces of authoritarianism, 


It is not nece: 


ssary to turn to the son of an immigrant family to 
find illustratio 


authoritarian practices. 
a aw from religious dogmas 
lich parents, as а result 

i ren in an authoritarian 
manner. They ituations in which we de- 
mand complete obedience 


and absolute conformity to school 
regulations, In learnine <; 


g ations, such as that illustrated above, 
à particular process of learning eventually leads to a given pattern 


process and product of learning 
. In our society major concern is 
ing—behavior patterns—and adjust- 

ment to an on-goi i earning that promotes par- 
raged. We attempt, for ex- 

ample, to provide learnin that lead to the achievement 
9r types of adjustment: attitudes and 


» Tespect for others, shared participation, 
acceptance of responsibilities related t 
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account in planning the kinds of experiences that most likely 
facilitate learning. 

Individual interests. Interest is thought of as a feeling or con- 
dition accompaning activity so satisfying to the learner that con- 
tinued pursuit of a goal is maintained. When an individual feels 
that an activity has value in relationship to his needs, interest re- 
sults. Interest May determine not only the amount learned but 

adolescent who has a high degree 


also the quality of learning. The 
of interest gives wholehearted attention to the task of executing his 
plans. Interest makes possible sustained application to research in- 


vestigation, to problem-solving, and to performing such activities 
as practicing rigorously on à musical instrument or working dili- 
gently to prepare à speech. Certain interests are brought by the 
adolescent to his learning experiences. These we may utilize to 
make further learning possible in relationship to expanding con- 
cepts of immediate and future goals. М 

Security іп a satisfying environment. Although individual pur- 
poses, drives, and interests have potential value for learning, it is 
only in an environment that learning can develop. Effectiveness 
of the interaction between the individual and his environment 
determines whether learning will take place and to what degree. 
If physical conditions ате pleasant and the social setting stimulat- 


ing, learning will be facilitated. | а 
A sense of security in personal relationships is necessary to 
effective learning. When individuals are torn by fears relative to 
their relationships with others, when efforts to associate with peers 
meet with repulsion, when attempts to attam — goals result 
in frustration, the best quality of learning cannot e expected. In 
school situations fears С ng marks, promotion, от personal 

f friends frequently prevent the 


embarrassment in the P7 5 
dev ў se of personal security. ke 
үөү сМ к ап important role a one те sur- 
roundings to which the learner reacts. ot de [сал at the in- 
fluences that we control are our own persona к ationships with 
students. B roaching our task with sympathetic үйд етапа 
ts. Ву apP fidence in each other, we 


in con 
јр students gain с 
€ f feelings of security that promote 


tudents can be expected to learn 
No individual can learn with 
hool career. Learning is 
otional, and intellectual 


learning. 

_ Level of maturation. 
in the same way ОТ 
the same ease at 
determined by the stu 
level of growth. 


No two 5 


ame yate. 
imes in his sc 


hysical, em 
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Degree of maturation with respect to social competence Т 
mines, for example, how well the student will develop же = 
group living. Emotional maturation determines the effect o С: 
perience upon the individual and will result in frustration 4 
facilitation of learning according to how well the learning inge 
tion is related to this level of growth. There is no question, of 
course, as to the relation of maturation of intellectual powers be: 
successful learning. This is the type of growth in which we are 
most accustomed to recognize relationships to quality and amount 
of learning. Individuals differ in amount and pattern of develop- 
ment of intellectual capacities and in kinds of intelligence pos 
sessed, In understanding and’ promoting learning it is necessary 
that we provide experiences suitable to all levels of maturation 
and adapted to individual Variations in patterns of growth. 

Self-activity. One of the oldest axioms in teaching is Learn 
to do by doing.” Successful teachers have always considered this 
the best way of learning, especially when a skill is being developed. 
In learning, however, when the outcome is emotional stability, 
understanding, or appreciation, the “doing” is difficult to con- 
ceive since the activity is not so easily identified as is a motor skill. 


Since mental activity is not directly observable, the activity of the 
learner 15 only inferred. 


Basically, self- 
it is only b 
has taken 


th in learning, but 
n say that learning 
ed, and the activity 


€ case of social learnings, judgment 
esu&t of his learning. 


erving the individual in his relationship to 
other members of a group, 
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; 
lated to the continuation of learning are determined by the type 


of motivation employed. 
Freedom to act. Burnham's classic formula, "a task, a plan, and 


freedom," is applicable to all learning. The learner first of all 
needs to accept a task as worthy of accomplishment. When plans 
have been made appropriate to the job to be done, he should be 
accorded freedom to work out the plans agreed upon. This for- 
mula applies both to individual and group work. Freedom does 
not mean license, à condition that typically leads to chaos and lack 
of accomplishment or to results incompatible with social values. 


Instead, it implies permitting the learner to use creativeness, initi- 
ative, originality, and imagination in perfor 


й ming assumed тезроп- 
sibilities. Such a condition would make the student feel free at any 
ions for improvin 


time to offer suggesti g the learning situation and 
for changing modes of procedure. Use of freedom will depend 
both on the ability of students to assume responsibility for self- 
direction and on the willingness of teachers to make freedom 
possible. These conditions can be achieved only through practice. 
The process may be slow, at least gradual, but as students are 
accorded freedom to carty on learning activities they gain com- 
petence and habits of using freedom in learning. Students learn 

e and assuming responsibility in 


patterns of exercising initiativ 1 1 
proportion to their opportunities to practice this type of behavior 
in a variety of situations. 4 

oting learning, we 


purpose of prom 
ilitation of learning that will enable 


Since teachin 
should have as ou 

1 as the group 25 a whole to meet the purposes 

accomplishing this objective, Olsen 


each student as We 
of the secondary school. For DOS ee 

ide "effective learning situations . . . which 
unified, intelligent, 


suggests that ме provi : 

enable the learner acting as а dynam : 

стеашуе, anii ра osive being, to interact constructively with all 
, . found in the physical, bio- 


wholesome experiences of Ie е 
logical and social еп 


g exists for the 
r goal the fac 


vironment. 


rents tO Learning 

that positively influence learning 
uality, W€ should be able to recog- 
s for the student's difficulty in learn- 
may be classified as personal 


Deter 

Besides knowing the factors 
and determine its extent an 

nize certain underlying cause 


ing. These deterrents to learning 
15 Edward С. Olsen School and Community New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945, 


p. 31. 
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and they must learn the conditions under which this behavior may be 

interpreted. . 

# 5 Ts: looking for evidence of understanding there is a need to 
broaden the base of the observations by employing evaluative pro- 
cedures that go beyond the usual kinds of paper-and-pencil testing. 

6. Research must be undertaken to improve many evaluative pro- 
cedures and techniques that are now employed spasmodically, clumsily, 
and uncertainly. 7 

7. Textbooks on classroom evaluation must give more attention than 


is commonly given to the need for evaluating understanding and the 
procedures suitable for this task. 


Criteria for evaluating growth in social competency. The con- 
tribution of teaching to growth in social competency may be ap- 
praised in accordance with the quality of the evaluative processes 
upon which it depends to accomplish social and other essential 
purposes. By using criteria such as the following, such appraisal 
may be accomplished and its benefits be put into operation: 


1. To what extent is the chosen theory of evaluation compati- 
ble with desirable social processes? 


2. Are the goals sought in evaluation of student growth for- 
mulated in terms of social competencies? 


3. Are the chosen methods of evalu 


ation exclusively formal 
or informal? 


4. Is evaluation the function of external authority only? 


5. Does the evaluation employed contribute to increasing 


competence in self-evaluation as well as co-operative participation 
in evaluation? 


6. Does the evaluation respect the dignity and worth of all 
students? 


7. Does the evaluation tend to make all students feel more 
secure in their personal relationships with each other? 
8. Does evaluation promote the development of desirable 


emotional responses which lead toward the maintenance of emo- 
tional stability? 


9. Does the evaluati 


on develop blind obedience to authority 
to the exclusion of pro 


promoting powers of critical thought? 
10. Does evaluation assist in establishing group rapport? 
1l. Is the evaluation by the teacher based on acquaintance with 
the whole child? : 


12. Does the evaluation stress fragments of subject matter as 
ends in themselves? 


13. Are the results of evaluating used as a basis for punishment? 
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14. Are students encouraged to engage in specific overt ђећау- 


iors for evaluation purposes only? 
15. Are students е g i г і 
5 encouraged to share іп formulating апа select- 


ing procedures for evaluation? 
16. Are the results of evaluation used as the basis for rewards? 
17. Is evaluation conceived as an integral part of teaching and 
learning? 
18. Does the program of evaluation inhibit desirable learning? 
19. Does evaluation lead to competition or rivalry rather than 
to co-operation and good fellowship? 


les of democratic evaluation. Certain principles such as 


Princip 
assist the teacher in planning and carrying out 


the following may 
a program of evaluation: 


1. Evaluate the learning of the individual in the light of the 


total situation. 
2. Make the proc 


adapted to the needs of any group. 
3. Include all important outcomes in the evaluation program 
o 


be counted or measured quantitatively. 
functional integrative outcomes instead 


ess of evaluation flexible so that it may be 


not merely those that can 
4. Base evaluation on 


of additive or atomistic learnings. 
5. Permit those being evaluated to share in the process. 


6. Know as much as possible about the previous experiences 
and the present out-of-school lives of those whose growth and 
learning are to be evaluated. 

7. Provide for continuous evaluation and for shifts in the 
direction of experience when indicated as desirable. 

8. Make evaluation a social process. Use methods and instru- 
ments of evaluation that are recognized to be useful in evaluating 


social behavior. 
9. Make evalua 
ual learner to improve 


tion personal. Provide for assisting the individ- 
his capacity for self-evaluation by develop- 


ing ability to analyze the significance of his own experiences. 

10. Center evaluation upon needs, purposes, processes, improve- 
ment.of experience, and growth in social competence rather than 
upon the building of skills, fixing habits, or acquiring specific and 


often unrelated facts. 


Summary 


Evaluation implies appraisal ог ascertaining the value of some 
process or result or of some combination or sequence of causes 
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social, and those existing within a school environment. Some 
deterrents to learning can be removed by means of co-operative 
effort of the family, school, and community. 

Personal deterrents to learning. Lack of native ability must be 
recognized as a definite deterrent. Students with low verbal ability 
will experience difficulty in reading or in learning a foreign lan- 
guage. Those with limited number ability will find little satis- 


faction in attempting to learn formal mathematics or in thinking 
in quantitative terms. Slow 


on to engage in aesthetic activities. It 
ch deterrents to learning and 
ents in such a way as to pro- 
he limits of their abilities. 

sical, mental, and emotional, may delay 
ons that attend successful learning. With 
starting where the student is, this handicap 


for a time the satisfacti 
patience and care in 
may be overcome., 


е atisfactions and needs of the 
student. Purpos ard restoring equilibrium, 
realizes his lack of adjust- 
causes for such conditions. 
ose relationship to success 
becomes difficult, Physical 
ith poor eyesight, hearing 
€ases, or abnormal thyroid 
an often be remedied 


h as those connected w 


П we regard what we 
of work, surliness, dis- 
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agreeableness, and poor attitudes merely as faulty habits of the 
student or results of wrong instruction by his family or former 
teachers, These should be looked upon rather as overt symptoms 
of more basic causes underlying failure to learn. 

Feelings of frustration accompanying conflicts that exist be- 
tween the adolescent's desire for independence and his need to 
rely upon others for direction is often a significant deterrent to 
learning. When natural impulses are blocked, the emotional state 
aroused may be of such strength that learning cannot take place 
effectively. This condition may be transferred into many areas of 
adjustment. Тће student must be shown how to use his.impulses 
to direct activity into socially acceptable channels as well as to 
control emotional reactions that produce harmful effects on his 
relation to the group as well as to his own adjustment. 

Social deterrents to learning. Several deterrents that result 
from the environment of the learner are related to the socio- 
economic status of the family. Often we can make no real con- 
tribution toward modification of home conditions, but we can 
recognize them and help the student regard them as conditions 
that should be faced realistically. Feelings of embarrassment or 
humiliation because of family background, lack of economic se- 
curity, inability to satisfy desires for money, clothes, and recreation 


may prevent effective learning. 


Nonacceptance within a peer group is a real problem for many 


students. Young people eagerly seek the security of congenial re- 
lationships with members of both sexes in various types of interest 
groups—social, recreational, and pre-vocational. Failure to achieve 
satisfying relationships in such groups inhibits learning and may 
result in withdrawal from school altogether. 
Community and world conditions may be such as to deter the 
adolescent in his learning. In times of war or in the face of war 
talk, young men and women have their attention called away from 
school work. Their anxiety is paramount because their futures 
will be directly affected. Conflicting political and philosophic 


ideologies held by parents and youth influence their working 
may disturb thei hips to the point that 


together and 1 r relations 
learning is blocked. Other factors, such as finding a job, concern 
ms, and inability to a 


for social proble ccept community attitudes 
and practices, are additional examples of social deterrents to learn- 


ing. 
Factors in school t 


put all students through t 
into account individual differences ca 


hat deter learning. Lock-step methods that 
he same performance and fail to take 
n deter learning at all levels. 
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The exercise of restraint, the practice of discouraging the use a 
initiative, of setting arbitrary standards, or of utilizing a system о 
motivation extrinsic to the learning process or unrelated to desired 
outcomes may decrease learning or inhibit it altogether for some 
members of a class. Lack of group rapport due to failure of the 
teacher or classmates to accept each individual, to recognize has 
worth to the group, and to respect his interests so long as Феу ате 
not antisocial and not opposed to the larger interests of the group 
serves also as a hindrance to learning. А 

If the learning situation is not adapted to the.learner or is ns 
suitable for attaining the desired outcomes and is incompatible 
with the ideals of the society, appropriate learning may never 
occur. When adverse emotional factors impinge upon the acts of 
learning, such as the stress placed upon performing tasks in xs 
acceptable manner, the results will be unfavorable to maximut 
achievement. 
` Exclusive use of measuring instruments that require reproduc- 
tion of “bits” of subject matter—true-false, multiple-choice, acd 
pletion, and matching examinations—tend to negate pm. 
when the solution of problems, achievement of adjustment, an 
the development of insights are objectives of school experiences. 


Principles of Learning for Teaching 


In terms of our understanding of the goals to be achieved, the 
nature of the learner, and of our concept of the process of learn- 
ing, we may formulate certain hypotheses, 
nature, that offer suggestions for tl 
teaching procedures.” 


1. Human beings strive for basic satisfactions; responses to en- 
vironmental factors result in patterns of adjustment called ре 
havior. We seek to continue or repeat experiences that we find 
emotionally satisfying and functionally useful in terms of goals 
that are important to us. These are the only types of learning 
activity that will be voluntarily engaged in. When the individual 
finds in an experience enough satisfaction to cause him to respond 
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with appropriate changes in behavior, it may be called a significant 


response. 

2. The whole organism is involved in each significant response. 
The mind, body, and emotions are not distinct aspects that may 
be trained separately. Whatever affects the individual to the point 
that a response is made impinges on the total person. 

3. We learn each response only as we accept it and live by it—in 
terms of intensity of living. The degree to which we feel a par- 
ticular experience and the extent to which we actually make it 
our own in terms of our interests, needs, and purposes conditions 
its value. 

4. If one is to learn anything he must actively relate that to be 
learned to some actual situation. Only when verbal responses are 
translated into actual behavior will true learning occur. To the 
extent that our learning involves “doing,” it becomes a fixed part 
of our pattern of adjustment. 

5. Learning can take place only when readiness exists for the 
particular type of response to be learned. Development evolves 
through experience, purposing, and the analysis of needs and 
values of a mental scheme to which the new learning may be 


associated. 


Summary 
facilitate learning. All our teach- 


ing, therefore, is predicated on assumptions relative to how learn- 
ing takes place. In the past certain misconceptions have existed 
with respect to the nature of learning as a process and in terms of 

the outcomes that result from certain learning experiences. 
Our conception of learning is influenced by our interpretation 
of the outcomes sought, the understanding we hold of the char- 
and the theory of learning we accept. 


acteristics of the learner, е а 1 
Formal definitions of learning tend to stress the acquisition of 
nsideration of the manner or nature 


certain responses without conside à с 
of е process. Functional definitions suggest that, in reality, learn- 
ing is activity, behavior, and experience. Learning must be thought 


of as both a process and a product. As such it is increasingly being 
considered as a process of growth involving continuous integration 
with complex environmental factors. +" г 

Two types of theories of learning are: (1) association theories 
which hold to some specific and predictable relationship between 
the stimulus and the response; and (2) field theories which assume 
that the whole organism responds to a cluster or pattern of stimuli. 


The purpose of teaching is to 
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The first type of theories suggests that learning is much the mp 
for all individuals under similar circumstances and is the result 
of the same stimuli. The latter group of theories holds that no two 
individuals learn in identical ways or respond similarly to the 
same source of stimulation since all differ in experiential back- 
ground and perception of given situations. : . 

Outcomes of learning may relate to the type of learning that is 
conceived. If we consider learning to be a unitary process, we 
will accept the fact that the whole organism reacts to each learning 
experience. Many different concomitant outcomes of uper, Ж 
attitudes, feelings, desires, incentives for further effort, and ш. 
like—accompany learning experience. Some outcomes are thoug " 
of as automatic responses; others are in the nature of intellectua 
activities or emotional associations. Transfer of training is one 
outcome that is sought by formal learning experiences. Jus 
theory of outcome is still often employed as a rationalization on 
the perpetuation of nonfunctional learning experiences. Of the 
outcomes sought by school learning experiences, that of adjust- 
ment is the most important. Adjustment is defined in terms of the 
nature of the social ideals and purposes in relation to which the 
learning takes place. " 

Such factors as individual interests, maintenance of security In 
a satisfying environment, level of maturity, self-activity, mouve 
tion, and freedom to act operate to determine the amount an 
quality of learning that takes place. In addition, we may recognize 
other personal, social, and educational influences that tend to in- 
hibit effective learning. 

As a result of our understanding of the goals that are to be 
achieved, our conception of human growth, and the interpreta- 
tion we accept of the nature of learning, it is possible to formulate 


certain hypotheses or principles that offer direction to learning in 
à democratic society. 
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learning that has been most useful in later life. Ask such questions as: 
a. What type of learning in school has been most helpful to you 
in later life work? 
b. While in school what learning experiences did you engage in 
that have been of little value to you since? 
2% Analyze your own habits of learning in an effort to appraise the 
influence of the determiners of learning described in this chapter. 

5. Make an analysis to see if you have experienced in your own 
growth the types of influence that inhibit learning. Compare with your 
classmates the factors in teaching or conditions in school that you feel 
tended to deter learning for you or for your high school fellow-students. 
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What is the meaning of motivation? . . . What is 
the relationship of motivation to learning? . . . What 
are the principal sources of motivation? . . . Why 
does motivation require increased emphasis for sec- 
ondary school pupils? .. . What are some of the 
common mistakes made by teachers in motivating 
learning? . . . State three important factors in molti- 
valion. What distinctive characteristics does each fac- 
tor possess? . . . What is the relationship between 
motivation and accomplishment? . . . What is the ef- 
fect of the motivation of its members upon a group? 

- What is the teacher's function in intrinsic moti- 
vation? . . . Upon what basis does extrinsic motiva- 
tion function best? . . . Contrast the two types of 
motivation. . . . Point out some of the limitations 
and weaknesses of extrinsic motivation. . . . What 
obligations in respect to motivation must a teacher as- 


sume? . . . Indentify principal forces motivating ad- 
olescent youth. 


Тће degree to which an individual learns depends on the drives 
or motives that impel him to action. Only in rare instances may 
individuals who lack motivation learn effectively. Learning may 
be regarded as a process that is continually modifying the be- 
havior patterns of the individual. The extent to which an indi- 


rd affects changes in his behavior is usually related directly 
9 the intensity of his desire to do so, although negative motiva- 


in оњ may cause the learner to modify his e 
meaningless m pe E i b eei picem of 
мо, ee a ~ associated With restricted achievement О 

changes. Motivation supplies a dynamic urge 
vidual wish to take part in learning activity- 
e of motive, learning experiences are likely tO 
ninteresting and hence ineffective. 
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Meaning and Source of Motivation 


The teacher has the responsibility of (1) informing himself with 
respect to the meaning and importance of motivation; (2) under- 
standing the kinds of motivation and the desirability of each in 
relation to its effect upon student personality; and (3) developing 
ability to make use of the more effective types of motivation. 

Meaning of motivation. Motivation may be defined as the proc- 
ess of creating a desire to act. It involves the development of an 
incentive that will serve to stimulate interest in a desired action. 
There are two principal ways in which motivation may be em- 
ployed to create a desire to participate in learning activity: (1) by 
helping an individual to perceive a direct relationship between a 
specific action and a meaningful goal; and (2) by helping an indi- 
vidual perceive a relationship, even though it is an indirect one, 
between a certain action and some artificial goal. In either case, 
motivation stimulates a desire for action that will lead to the ac- 
complishment of a specific purpose. Motivation of a learner is diffi- 
cult unless he has clearly in view an appropriate purpose. The 
attractiveness and appropriateness both of the purpose and the 
method of motivation employed for its accomplishment are di- 
rectly related to success of learning. 

Sources of motives. The basic source of motives is found in the 
urge to maintain integration. When an individual senses that for 
one reason or another he is achieving a state of imbalance, he seeks 
to correct this condition through appropriate action. For example, 
the adolescent boy who is looking forward to his first dinner-date 
with a girl realizes, perhaps for the first time, that his table man- 
ners, although they may be acceptable to other boys, may not be 
approved by a girl companion. This awareness promotes a state of 
imbalance that motivates him to improve his behavior. Any influ- 
ence that impels one to act isa motive, whether it be an urge to ob- 


tain knowledge, acquire а skill, an. impulse to share cherished 
a tendency to collect material objects. 


possessions with others, or 5 
i innate. Others have their source 
gs seek to satisfy hunger, 


Certain motives or drives are 1 e 
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in social relationships. All human beings hu 
st dily comfort. Individuals 

ctions that are an outgrowth of as- 


thirst, and sex drives and to achieve bo 

also search for certain satisfact 

sociation with other human beings. They seek to gain acceptance 
They wish to be successful in activities that 


as members of a group- 8 
are approved by the group- They wish to enjoy new or adventur- 
th others, and they desire companionship. They 


ous activities Wi › 
may feel an urge to excel other members of the group, or they 
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Н orjoritv. 
may desire to dominate others and assert their. own i dadas 
АП activity depends upon a corresponding motive, the source 
which may be either personal or social. 


Teaching and Motivation 


Learning depends on such factors as readiness, interest, ien hel 
tion, and satisfaction. Motivation involves stimulating. learning 
in one way or another. In school the teacher seeks to provide as 
sources of motivation by means of formal learning situations. 7 
though the curriculum, the school plant, and the composition за 
the student body are all factors in motivation, the quality of teac 
ing contributes most to the success of motivation. -— 

Motivation—a function of teaching. Since teaching exists fo 
the purpose of encouraging learning, that is, for creating a den 
to learn, motivation is one of its major functions. The dominan 
factor in motivation as it concerns the teacher springs from his 1n- 
terest in the creation of attitudes favorable to learning. The proc 
ess of encouraging learning is itself motivation. | 

Teachers at all school levels find themselves concerned with psi 
problem of imbuing children with a desire to learn. A study i 
Davis' dealt with the problems faced by 1075 public school teac - 
ers in Colorado and showed that of all the problems that teachers 
considered important, motivation was of the greatest magnitude 

The problem of motivation is particularly acute at the secon 
ary school level. Children of the elementary school frequently pet- 
form tasks just to please the teacher. As youth reach adulthood, 
they establish personal goals that provide the source of self-motiva- 
tion. In the interim between childhood and adulthood youth ате 
no longer satisfied to engage in activity merely to please the 
teacher. Neither are they sufficiently mature, in many cases, (0 
have developed any real capacity for completely independent un 
tion. Often, too, their personal goals seem to be in conflict wit? 
many purposes that arc commonly set for young people by their 
parents and teachers. The teacher of secondary school youth 15 
faced, therefore, with the task of stimulating action without con- 
Unuing the paternalistic approach of the elementary school and 


іт а Way that encourages growth toward self-motivation and in- 
dividual initiative. 
Mistakes made by 


т teachers in motivating learning. Much s 
the malpractice com 


mitted by teachers with respect to motivation 
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is due either to their lack of understanding of the total effects of 
various aproaches to motivation or to their philosophy of educa- 
tion. It is natural to expect that a teacher who sincerely believes 
that education should be an authoritarian process will use such 
as ridicule, blame, and physical force to motivate learn- 
ke mistakes that are based on 
hen an inexperienced teacher 


devices 
ing. Often, beginning teachers ma 
their own feeling of insecurity. W 
who earnestly desires to be successful finds that he actually does 
not know what he should do to facilitate growth, it is natural for 
him to resort to procedures similar to those that were employed 


when he was a pupil in the secondary school. For a variety of rea- 


sons teachers make mistakes such as the following in attempting to 
motivate learning.’ 
1. Expecting students to learn assignments made by the teacher. 
Teachers often fall into the common error of expecting young peo- 
ple to learn willingly whatever is set before them by the teacher. 
In following this assumption the teacher expects that the student 
will “learn what he is told to learn because he is told to learn it.” 
Actually, students seldom learn efficiently under such circum- 
stances unless the material assigned by the teacher is closely те- 
lated to the interest and recognized needs of members of the 
group. A student may, of course, if the consequences of non-learn- 
ing or non-action are severe enough, go through the motions. He 
may actually memorize material and retain it long enough to pass 
the final examination, but under such circumstances it cannot be 
said that he has learned effectively or that he has been genuinely 
motivated to learn or to continue learning. 
2. Offering rewards to induce students to learn. When students 
do not willingly perform tasks, it is a natural step to seek ways of 
persuading them to move toward teacher-determined goals. Such 
efforts have resulted in the offering of rewards, prizes, and other 
inducements to encourage the performance of assigned tasks. Most 
of the research related to motivation has been concerned with this 
type of activity." It is not surprising, therefore, that many teachers 
are still devoting much time and energy to discovering new tricks 
and new bribes that will serve as incentives for action by students. 
to force learning. When bribes do not 


3. Use of punishment 
es turn to the use of punishment as a 


work, teachers sometim : 
means of motivation. Students who fail to complete assignments 
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made by the teacher may be detained after school, forced Ы = 
extra work, denied participation in school activities, or ridicu is 
in the presence of other students. Low marks and failures Е 
sent another type of punishment that is used frequently in second- 
ary schools as a method of motivation. | — 

4. Granting success to only a few. The practice of qe 
only a few of the more able and most conforming students to rea : 
ize success in secondary schools is one that serves to inhibit rather 
than encourage learning. The assumption basic to this practice 
seems to be that it will cause more pupils to work harder in order 
to achieve success. When only five high grades are given in a class 
of thirty pupils, it is assumed that the other twenty-five pupils 
will work all the harder in competition for the five A's. In reality, 
however, the opposite results. Students are more likely to take the 
attitude of "what's the use?" 

One junior college freshman, for example, requested his ad- 
visor's permission to drop a course after the first class meeting. 
When asked why he desired to withdraw before really having time 
to get acquainted with the professor or with the nature of the 


course, the student replied, “Today the professor began the course 
by counting the number of students and then 
see, I am going to need to give about eight F' 
you don't want to receive on 
ingly.’ " 


announced, ‘Let's 
s in this course—if 
е of them, govern yourself accord- 
The student continued, “I’m no fool. I know those stu- 
dents in that group—no matter how hard I work I am going to 
get one of those eight F's, I have failed that course before starting 


it." Obviously, the professor announced the number of antici- 
pated failures in the hope that it would serve to motivate learn- 
1ng; actually it had the орроѕіє 


е effect with this one student. 


Factors in Motivation 


From the research conducted on motivation it is difficult to 
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teacher." Such studies have commonly evaluated the results of dif- 
ferent motivational procedures in terms of the acquisition of 
subject matter in competitive situations. Under such circum- 
stances it is not surprising that results have been attained that 
favor the value of individual prizes over group recognition. 
Competition thrives on external rewards, on winning something 
that an opponent cannot attain. In a learning situation in which 
competition is the major source of motivation, rewards prove to be 
useful incentives. 

Whenever co-operation, attitudes of mutual respect, and other 
phases of social competency are the goals of learning, individual 
rewards and the utilization of various types of punishment gen- 
erally prove to be inferior as motivational devices. А beginning 
is being made in the direction of identifying certain factors that 
are significant in motivation when the goals of effective citizenship 
are the objective of teaching. Three such factors will be discussed. 

Interest and needs. Whereas the adult readily recognizes values 
and selects activities appropriate to them, adolescent youth, al- 
though willing to engage in activity for which they see values, 
frequently are confused as to the relationship that exists between 
what they are urged to do and other activities that they believe to 
be important. The student who is required to study the English 
language may find it difficult to relate such activity to a personal 
goal. For example, a student may be interested in learning to be 
a mortician. He thinks, superficially enough, that learning to be a 
mortician involves only the study of anatomy, chemistry, рѕу- 
chology, and the specific skills needed in his chosen profession. 
At this stage in his development the ability to communicate ideas 
effectively may seem only remotely related to his goal since he 


looks forward to dealing with clients with whom communication 
He has not yet realized 


is unnecessary, and indeed, impossible. ‹ 
that vocational success in his profession, like others, demands a 
e, to explain, and to satisfy 


high degree of ability to persuad 
through means of communication. He has not yet learned that 
the more successful morticians are those who are best able to con- 


sole, to convey sympathy, to lend encouragement to the relatives 


of the deceased. 
Several significant 1n 
ing that whenever learn 


vestigations have produced results indicat- 
ing activities are related to the needs and 


Ап example of this type of research is found in E. L. Thorndike, “The Influ- 
ence of Irrelevant Rewards," Journal of Educational Psychology, 24:1-15, 1933. 
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rapidly and the learning will have greater ре» e. к 
studies have shown that retention is superior w vm M 
and need lead the student to a continuing use of p dn аи " 
skills learned. Recent studies designed to ascertain ше z роу 
adapting curricular activities to the needs and interests 


i i akes 
learner have consistently revealed that superior learning ta 


i ineful ; апси ard, 
place when experiences are meaningful and functional. Ward, 


for example, found that learning was superior in се 
groups in which subject matter was employed functional y à A 
means to goals that students recognized as important to ш сн 
related study was reported by Kinny and Bell § that showed t as 
Students acquired more knowledge, learned more easily, ап E 
gained a better understanding of historical perspective when pe! 


А : ] s cial 
mitted to use current materials as resources for learning in so 
studies and history. 


Teachers face the responsibility of he 
relationship between required t 
student who has develo 
school learning in his r 
member will be motiy. 
Lacking this realizatio 


Iping students discover я 
asks and anticipated needs. Т ; 
ped a realization of the cance © 
elationship to the society of which pe => 
ated to engage heartily in his school ull 
n, he is likely to find school experiences wo 
and unmeaningful; he may even become so uninterested tha 

will withdraw from 


Н Е г his 
school in order to seek satisfaction of 
needs and interests elsewhere. 

Encouragement, 


А n 
We have known for a long time that lcge 
students wish to learn, they do so more rapidly when informe 
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their progress.” This information FIGURE 5 
is related to the effect of en- grrEcT OF FOUR TYPES О 
couragement of learning as a MOTIVATIONAL FORGES i 


motivational factor. Experienced 22 
teachers realize that students on | | 
learn better when they receive 20 
commendation and praise for е M 
their efforts from the teacher, > to 
from other members of the 2: А 
group, and from their parents. 3515 
A study by Hurlock shows the 5 
effect of praise as a motivational a i 
force as compared to reproofand £ M 
other procedures. After the first to 


day, praise was distinctly su- Ev n 
erior to reproof as shown in 

m 2n ЈЕ p о аз ~ (Ву, Hurlock, as recorded by 
igure 5. Individual differences Davis.) 


in temperament and the intensity 
with which objectives are sought affect the degree to which either 


praise or reproof motivate learning. Some students respond favor- 
ably to criticism when they are already highly motivated toward 
a personal goal. The football player, for example, who seeks to 
make the first team readily accepts reproof from his coach as a 
basis for ways to improve his performance. Some students, on the 
other hand, become so accustomed to censure by their teachers or 
parents that it has little favorable or unfavorable effect on learn- 


ing. Sensitive individuals may work more poorly as a result of re- 
t cannot be settled as a 


proof, Likewise, the effect of encouragemen 
1 factor in all instances. In general, 


favorable absolute motivationa 

· however, such positive encouragement as praise or commendation 
given either by the teacher or members of a student group is more 
dependable as a factor in motivation than such negative incentives 
as ‘blame, reproof, ridicule, or punishment." There is a growing 
awareness of the teacher's responsibility for creating a situation in 
which students receive encouragement to learn. Encouragement is 
especially important during the early stages of learning experience 
while students are in the process of identifying their goals and in- 
terests. 


Success. Secondary sch 


all but a few students. Only 
o, School Learning 
Education, No 


Pressey and 


ools have traditionally denied success to 
a small minority of high school stu- 


9 George Forlan! with Various Methods of Practice and Re- 
wards. Contributions to . 688, New York: Teachers’ College, Colum- 


bus University, 1936, 114 pp- 
10 Robert A. Davis, Educational Psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948, p. 223 
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dents can receive the kind of rewards that the school uses as moti- 
vational devices. A relatively small percentage receive high marks, 
whereas a sizeable majority of students are made to feel that their 
work does not measure up to a level of general acceptability. A 
small percentage of students qualify for the honor roll and only a 
few receive commendable comments for their efforts. A casual 
glance at the progress report forms sent to parents will show that 
evaluations of students usually emphasize instances of failure 
rather than success. 

Denial of success to students in secondary schools is frequently 
defended upon the grounds that inasmuch as students will face 
conditions in life that will result in failure, it is 


а good experience 
for them to become familiar w 


ith failure in school. The assump- 
tion is, apparently, that through failure in school they will de- 
velop a sufficiently strong character to endure the failures of life. 
Oddly enough, however, the few students who are successful in 
School give little evidence of having benefited from the purport- 
edly valuable experiences of failure as a part of their training. А 
study of the pupil population of any secondary school will reveal 
that students who are scholastically successful are likely to be suc- 

they undertake. They make high grades, 
student activities is satisfying, and in some 
nly students eligible, by faculty fiat, to hold 
By the superficial reasoning that failure is an 
8 experience, it would a 


students are being denied a fundamental part of their education. 


Many become leaders in business, in- 


| € professions. In fact, evidence on every 
hand supports the adage that “nothing succeeds like success” 50 


strongly that we are compelled to consider the importance of suc- 
Cess as a factor in motivation, 


It is often argued. th i 
; g at every person should be successful in 
Something, Thi i ined 
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Sears ™ reported the results of an investigation to determine 
the effect of success upon motivation. It was found that failure in 
an activity tended to produce a decrease in interest and effort, a 
sharp increase in such activities as daydreaming, a general reduc- 
tion of social responsiveness and an increase in non-adjustive be- 
havior. These results support the hypothesis that success leads to 
continued constructive activity and adjustment whereas failure 
contributes to lack of interest in learning and to personal dis- 


integration. 


с Instrinsic Motivation—the Democratic Way 


Perhaps the greatest stimulus to learning is a sense of the value 
An awareness of how the learning fits 


of what is being learned. 
into the scheme of attaining goals that have been accepted as being 


desirable helps to create а desire for accomplishing such learning. 
Democratic teaching aims at helping the learner to plan, execute, 
and evaluate learning experiences that are functionally related to 
purposes that are consciously accepted by the learner. The teacher 
cannot create motives for learning, but can arrange situations that 
help students develop interest and, therefore, self-motivation. 

Interest is the primary source of motivation when self-direction 
and independence in thought and action are the goals of teaching. 
When interest is not present the teacher must either help pupils 
develop interest or resort to attempting to force them to learn by 
means of artificial inducements. The first of these two approaches 
is obviously the more desirable. When pupils pursue interests that 
are real and vital they develop habits and attitudes of work that 
qualify them for democratic participation. When the teacher fol- 
lows the second approach to motivation, external compulsion, he 
actually may be contributing to the development of attitudes that 
are opposed to the ideals of democracy. Е 

Characteristics of intrinsic motivation. Several characteristics 
distinguish intrinsic motivation from extrinsic motivation. By 
studying the extent to which such characteristics are found to ex- 
ist one may determine the quality of the motivation provided. 

1. Intrinsic motivation 15 always based wpon the interest of the 
learner. Whenever a stu 


dent deeply desires to learn, he does so as 
a result of a motive related to рег 


sonal interest. It matters little 
how much the teacher 1s interested in getting the student to en- 
“Success and Failure,” Studies in Personality, New York: 


п Ва R. Sears, 5 
Ralph e рапу, 1942, pp. 235-38. , 


McGraw-Hill Book Com 
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gage in a particular activity unless the student himself desires e 
participate. Unless he is interested, little or no action will result. 
If he is interested either because of the activity itself or because of 
some direct, natural outcome of the activity, his motivation may 
be characterized as intrinsic, 

2. Intrinsic motivation grows from a recognized need or goal. 
When the learner seeks to achieve a goal that to him is meaning- 
ful and important, he wil] possess a motive that receives its impetus 
from an inner drive. Ву sharing in the process of identifying goals, 
the learner is granted an opportunity to select those related to 
needs that he considers worth working toward. Such а process 
helps build an attitude favorable to learning. MM 

3. Intrinsic motivation is present in a learning situation in 
which the learner finds satisfaction in the activity of learning it- 
self. When students are motivated intrinsically they need no ex- 
ternal forces to compel them to act, nor do they need rewards that 
are unrelated to the learning activity. The satisfaction from learn- 
ing, when individuals are motivated by their own interests and 


consciously accepted goals, is found in the doing itself as well as 
in the results that are achieved. 
1. Intrinsic motio 


ation leads to continuing motivation. When 
individuals find sati 


sfaction in an activity, they tend to want to 


perience or related experiences, 


^. Intrinsic motivation contributes to the development of in- 
dependence, A motive that о 


grows from within, that is the prod- 

uct of a personal drive toward action, that receives its direction 

from consciously accepted goals and interests of the learner, will 
i срепдепсе and self-direction. 

motivation 15 а product of many factors. No single 

trinsic motivation, Fach individ- 

245 and complicated Ways as a re- 

iat tend to cause imbalance. As a 


gration in numer 


ated to continue his 
orable adjustment of the 
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the individual. Whereas motivation that is supplied externally 
may aim at the establishment of particular kinds of behavior at 
the possible expense of maladjustment in other phases of per- 
sonality development, intrinsic motivation generally permits the 
individual to achieve a fairly normal balance of behavior. 

Evaluating the outcome of motivation. The quality of motiva- 
tion can be evaluated only in terms of the outcomes it produces. 
When the projected outcomes are end-products set up by some 
selective agency outside the learning process and are related 
mainly to the acquisition of a certain amount of knowledge or 
skill, the motivation necessary to compel students to attain remote 
or detached objectives of this sort often must, of necessity, be ex- 
trinsic. Analysis of the immediate or temporary outcomes that a 
particular kind of motivation produces may not provide a suf- 
ficient basis for judging its worth. 

When a high school student memorizes a passage from a Shake- 
spearian sonnet in order to obtain a passing mark in a class in 
English literature, teachers often conclude that the external moti- 


vation must have been good inasmuch as it produced results. But 
at the same time, develop a dislike for poetry as 


the student may, 
and the course as a result of 


well as an antipathy for the teacher 
the experience. His resulting attitude toward poetry may cause 


him to refrain from reading it except when compelled to do so. It 
may also develop in the student an attitude toward the teacher 
that tends to undermine the effectiveness of anything else that the 
teacher may attempt to help the student learn. Often, when such 
undesirable outcomes appear, they outweigh or cancel the de- 
sirable objectives achieved. When the pupil is forced to demon- 
strate his ability to memorize material or to acquire a skill in 
which he feels little or no interest, the value of the total product 
of the method of motivation used must be recognized to be bad 


rather than good. . . 
ed as the result of the quality of motiva- 


The outcomes achiev | qual 
tion employed are governed by the following principles: | 
1. The outcome is directly dependent upon the intensity of 


the motivation. When an individual possesses a strong desire or 
drive to action, he has a greater chance of achieving outcomes that 
are satisfying and lasting. Often 1n school situations the student 
does not care whether he learns or not. He may attempt to avoid 
learning or may try only to "get by sufficiently well to avoid the 

; ences of not learning. In such cases, the out- 


unpleasant consequ S 
comes of learning cannot be expected to be satisfactory. When the 
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individual has a strong desire to learn, that is, when he is intensely 
motivated, he will be likely to achieve an outcome of exceptional 
value. А 

2. The character of motivation contributes directly to the be- 
havior patterns that are established. The quality of motivation 
accepted by teachers is determined mainly by the ideals of be- 
havior toward which the teaching is directed. Human beings learn 
by doing; desire for action is produced by the motivation that pre- 
cedes it; and the establishment of habit 
course from the total process, but the 
their origin Principally to the qualit 
initiated their development. 

3. Self-directed motivation develops individuality, Only 
through practice do students learn the habits and skills of self- 
direction. When they are continually told, persuaded, forced, or 
bribed into action, students have little Opportunity to develop 
capacity for self-direction, On the other hand, when students have 
the desire created in them to pursue action that grows naturally 
Out of drives related to their own objectives, they also have ор- 
portunity to improve their capacity for self-direction. 

Effect of group on motivation. 
that have been concerned with mot 
termine the effect of various extern 
tion. Such studies, for example, 


5 of behavior results in due 
resulting habits may owe 
y of the motivation that 


Most of the scientific studies 
ivation have attempted to de- 
al stimuli upon individual ac- 
have sought to determine the 
ired to compel the student to 


type. Recently educators 
wholesomeness of the ad- 


group has a direct relation- 
of effective learning he can accomplish. We 


uality of Tapport that exists in a given group 
ny other single factor. 
п а group, when ће en- 
feels that ће is an im- 


€ individual effort. Whenever an 


choosing th Portunity to Participate in the process of 
ae 8 the goals toward which a group is Striving, he feels that 
Working with Others to achiey 
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commonly desired goals. Whenever he recognizes that the achieve- 
ment of group goals will benefit the entire group as well as indi- 
viduals within the group, the intensity of the force of motivation 
is increased. An illustration of this point is found in the strength 
of the motivation shared by individuals who are members of 
athletic teams striving to win the championship for their school. 
They strive to do their best because they know that success in the 
game will contribute not only to their own happiness but to that 
of the group as well. 

2. Congenial relationships improve the quality of motivation. 
If the individual is a member of a group in which he finds pleas- 
ure in associating with other members and if he respects his 
and feels that they in turn respect him, he will de- 
for action in behalf of goals that are im- 
e group to which he belongs. Some 
enjoy their 


companions 
velop a stronger desire 
portant both to him and to th 
students work hard in high school largely because they 
associations with other students. 

3. Status in a group is a source of motivation. The desire to 
excel in the activities accepted by the group and the urge to 
achieve respectable status and belongingness within a group are 
basic sources of intrinsic motivation. Adolescents, possibly more 
than any other age group, derive motivation from the urge to 
maintain status within groups in which there is constant competi- 
tion to demonstrate superiority. When students conform and re- 
spond to the attitudes, traditions, and behaviors of other adoles- 
cents, although often opposed to the wishes of their parents and 
teachers, they are responding to intrinsic drives that, fora majority 
of their number, are far stronger than the external motivating 


forces sponsored in their behalf by adultsociety. — 

4. Group goals may serve as a stronger motivating force than 
individual goals." Although each individual possesses certain 
basic urges that may be characterized as individual in nature, he 
is often even more interested in achieving goals that are popularly 
sought by the group in which he seeks status than PER his 
individual goals. Although it 1s frequently asserted that the urge 
for self-preservation is the primary source of all motivation, as in- 
dividuals grow into maturity many of them repeatedly demon- 


12 Seyeral research experiments involving motivation in en EUM have 
produced results contrary to this statement. These нары. ave been concerned 
mainly, however, with the effect of given individual Е 5 as арса пова де- 
vices in competitive situations. The willingness of pee ne T ie for his coun- 
try, the sacrifices that men make to preserve their SERT A eagerness with 
which high school athletes place the good of Pie о er : of personal glory— 
all represent behavior contrary to findings produced by вис: experimental research, 


DEMOCRATIZING TEACHING WITH 
GUIDANCE TECHNIQUES 


nt of view that is emerging in the 


organized guidance “movement” relate to teaching? 
... What contributions have been made by eileen 
to teaching? · » > How does traditional teaching differ 
from guidance? ... What distinction do many teach- 
ers fail to make between “guidance” and “direction”? 
... What issues are fundamental to the assumption 
that teaching can adopt a guidance approach? . . 
Show how guidance and teaching are dependent upon 
the same principles. » • - What criteria for teaching 
are contributed by the theory and practice of guidance? 
. . . What is the nature of teaching when it is co- 
. What specialized func- 


ordinated with guidance? "T 
nd guidance must be continued even 


tions of teaching а 
though teaching itself becomes a process of guidance? 
lor and the guidance 


... How do the teacher-counse 
specialist develop teaching from а guidance approach? 


How does the poi 


extent that it functions as a proc- 


ess of helping the learner make adjustments. In a very real sense 
however, guidance may be thought of as the democratic approach 
to teaching. Guidance as à process has contributed much to our 
understanding of democratic methods of furthering growth and 
adjustment. The key to the interrelatedness between instruction 
and guidance is found in their common purpose. The aim of each 


Teaching is guidance to the 


is to help the individual to acquire capacity for self-direction, and 
each seeks to help the individual maintain satisfactory adjust- 
ment. 

The assumption that the teacher is mainly a transmitter of in- 
formation ignores the psychological fact that learning can take 
ctively seeks to solve recognized 


place only when the learner ас 
problems. To further the learning process, the teacher may do 


many things such as establishing an appropriate setting, organiz 
ing learning experiences =: with a group or an individual 
85 d 
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strate their willingness to submerge this urge in favor of qu 
to preserve the security of the interests and welfare of their groups. 

Intrinsic motivation and the teacher. Superficial thinking 
sometimes leads to the conclusion that teachers are unnecessary in 
situations in which students are providing self-direction and e 
motivation in learning activities. It is argued by those who hold 
such beliefs that teaching exists only for the purpose of providing 
direction to the learner, that it is the teacher's function to "make 
students learn. Such arguments are unfounded when applied to 
democratic teaching. When the goals of teaching are independent 
action, including self-motivation and self-evaluation, teaching as- 
sumes new and different responsibilities. Some functions of teach- 
ing with respect to intrinsic motivation may be expressed as fol- 
lows: 


1. Creating а setting for intrinsic motivation. The teacher 
assumes the major responsibility for setting up a learning situa- 
tion that stimulates self-motivation by permitting students to en- 
gage in forms of action that are directly related to their personal 
goals. Conditions that contribute to successful motivation in- 
clude, in addition to the comfortable and pleasant physical sur- 
roundings and classroom routines that are meaningful to students, 


is characterized by encouragement, 
friendly relationships between the 
ng students themselves. 

2. Establishing group rapport’? Intrinsic motivation is fur- 
ions that are satisfying to all mem- 
re based on attitudes of mutual re- 


ogether in a group, the total effect 
t in the f 


ng more than 
hich it is composed. The manner 


with each other within a group 


significantly affects tivation. 


3. aintaining wholesome Leacher-student relationships. Ef- 
13 See Chapter 19 


intrinsic mo 
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c are more effective in situations in which the emo- 
the teacher is healthy and friendly. 
When students like the teacher there is strong probability that 
they will also like to learn. Teachers who are interested in the 
pupils they teach, who are sincerely concerned with the problems 
of young people, who recognize individual interests, and who re- 
spect their students contribute directly to the motivation of learn- 
ing. 

4. Establishing an atm osphere in which there is social approval 
of all efforts to learn—unsuccessful as well as successful. Students 
who fear that their efforts may not be acceptable to the teacher or 
to the group will hesitate to try. The teacher can do much to help 
individuals gain confidence to make effort, even though attempts 
result in mistakes. Perhaps the most important step 1n encouraging 
experimental effort to learn is the acceptance by the teacher of 


whatever the student may do, even though it may be wrong. 
ntifying interests. It has been shown that 


5. Guiding and ide interest has | 
interest is a primary basis for intrinsic motivation. Frequently, 


however, students are confused concerning their real interests. 
They may seek to satisfy unclarified interests through incompati- 
ble action. During early adolescence, for example, young people 
are interested in being accepted by their fellow students. Without 
clearly recognizing the character of the interest that gives impetus 
to their drive, they may exhibit overt behavior characteristics, 

or domination of others, that 


such as boisterousness, rudeness, с t ‘ Ча, ПШ! 

actually prevent them from achieving the satisfaction of their in- 

terest: A aa of being accepted by others. The teacher has the re- 
| e o 


sponsibility and the opportunity of helping young people to study 
themselves in order to recognize their true interests. | 
6. Helping students to analyze the relationship between apti- 
tude that comes with maturity and their desired goals. Effective- 
ness of motivation 15 decreased when students attempt to achieve 
goals that are beyond their ability. It is important that individual 
4 appraise the appropriateness of their goals 


st helped to > : 
udents be P ; vith respect to their current 


i ir „ity status and Y 
in terms of their maturity j r 
aptitude and achievement Jevel. On some occasions students will 


need to “try for themselves" in order to discover whether they 
possess the ability to achieve given ciere Discovery of in- 
ability to be successful can be turned into an incentive for a modi- 


me the teacher has been active in 

fied or related goal provided а | dent! А ће 
rocess of providing guidance relative to the student's course of 
P ч ho found that he would be un- 


А tudent W 
action. For example, one sh” i : d : 
able to become 4 doctor had little difficulty redirecting his efforts 


forts to motivat 
tional climate maintained by 
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toward pharmacy when he became convinced that such an ad- 
justment Was necessary. s 
у. Helping formulate group purposes. Inasmuc П as g | 
goals are usually stronger motivating forces than individual goals, 
ihe teacher can increase intrinsic motivation by helping groups 
of adolescents to identify purposes that are common to the needs 
of their group. | = | 
8. Raising the level of performance by identifying related ob- 
jectives. New goals and purposes зто from the old. When stu- 
dents seriously endeavor to achieve goals that they consider e 
portant, they usually discover many additional new objectives 
that are meaningfully related to their earlier interests. Тће teacher 
can continuously help to raise the level of individual and group 


performance by helping the learner to identify these related pur- 
poses. 


9. Making provisi 
are, for the most 


5, emphasis on giving attention to 
uld be supplanted by emphasis on attention 


can be motivated to self- 
8 by a teacher who respects their right to plan 


activities that the students have a voice in 


choosing, With frequent Opportunities to express their own pref- 


erences and opinions. 
11. Helping to evaluate 
cepted goals, Knowledge 
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inasmuch as it implies a process of compelling the learner to en- 
gage in action regardless of his personal interest in what is being 
done. The methods characterized as teacher-centric in Chapter 4 
frequently rely heavily on various extrinsic motivating forces to 
compel the student to engage in learning experiences that the 
teacher considers important for traditional reasons. 

Tt will be helpful to the prospective teacher to learn to identify 
practices that lead to or are associated with extrinsic motivation. 
Few teachers are successful in always avoiding the use of extrinsic 
motivating devices. Many teachers are compelled to employ such 
procedures because of the circumstances which exist within a 
school system. For example, if the school system uses grades, 
honor rolls, promotions, detention halls, punishments, or expul- 
sion as its principal means of forcing students to exhibit arbi- 
trarily established behavior patterns, an individual teacher may 
find it impossible or at least difficult to alter, within a single 
classroom, the kind of motivation employed. Many teachers, when 
they find themselves in such situations, do not know how to take 
steps to change from dependence upon extrinsic to use of intrinsic 
motivation. As a first step in the direction of improvement, one 
should be able to evaluate the quality of the motivation that gives 
impetus to action in any learning situation. $5. 

Theory of extrinsic motivation. Extrinsic motivation is based 
on the theory that all human beings should be made to conform 
to the rules of society. It presupposes that youth is incapable of 
providing self-direction toward goals that are acceptable to adult 
society. It further assumes that much of school learning is natu- 
rally difficult and distasteful, and, therefore, young people either 
must be driven to the acquisition of such knowledge or attracted 
to it by the promise of rewards outside the learning itself. Ex- 
trinsic motivation is associated with the theory that it is the duty 
of the teachers to decide what is "good" for students and then de- 
vise ways of tricking or forcing them to participate m prseter. 
mined experiences that will contribute to the accomplishment of 
the purposes they approve. Underlying this type of motivation is 
the belief that the end justifies the means. It is assumed that if 
students learn their lessons it makes little difference what extremes 
in rewards and punishments are used to bring about this result. 

Intrinsic motivation leads to growth in understanding as a 
means to the development of attitudes, appreciations, and patterns 
of thinking and behaving. Extrinsic motivation tends to empha- 
size almost exclusively the memorization of facts as ап end in 
themselves. Extrinsic motivation permits little concern for the 
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total adjustment of the student since its арршисоп ои 
centration upon isolated individual responses to extern hen 
that are generally directed toward achievement of мизе a 

indifferently associated goals in a subject matter MEN, — 

"Types of extrinsic motivation. Extrinsic motivation п Be 
classified into two types: (1) the positive kind that impels to a 

he negative that inhibits action. 

= hele extrinsic motivation. The term commonly used e 
describe positive motivation is "rewards." "Traditionally Los i 
ents and teachers have tended to evoke acceptable or desire 4 
sponses from children by offering them rewards. Although и 
ward may be thought of as a natural benefit growing out о : 
student’s behavior, the term as used here refers to artificial re 
wards that are substituted for other more direct satisfactions that 
are generally inherent in self-motivated activities. Kinds of re 
wards include objects which can be displayed, such as gold stars, 
merit badges, high marks, athletic letters, pennants, E 
medals, and monetary prizes; honors—inclusion in honor rolls, 
" dean's lists, honorary membership, appointment to honorary ро 
sitions, and public recognition; relief from work—being excusec 
from examinations, term papers, or drill for having achieved ү 
certain degree of excellence; and special privileges as the result о 
superior achievement, outstanding citizenship, or leadership quali- 
ties that make a student eligible to serve as a delegate to a state 
meeting or to represent the school at a special function, or to 
deviate from the customary pattern of required activities. 

In order that they may serve as means of motivation rewards 
must be (1) immediate, (2) attainable by a sizeable portion of 
the student body, (3) self-repeating, (4) satisfying, and (5) mate- 
rial. Rewards that contribute to motivation effectively must be 
within the reach of nearly all students and must be considered 
worth striving for by those who compete for them. Group те 
wards are generally effective as external motivation since most 


students will strive vigorously to gain a reward for their group; 
team, class, or school. 


2. Negative extrinsic motivation. 


means of extrinsic motivation are tea 
signed to 


of all forms 
isolation, ex 


Ё 


Opposed to rewards as а 
cher-controlled devices de- 
They consist of punishments 
shment, denial of privileges, 
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quently employed may be only a disapproving glance or the re- 
cording in the presence of classmates of a failure to respond. 
Censuring students for failure also comes under the heading of 
negative extrinsic motivation. 

Dangers in the use of extrinsic motivation. The greatest danger 
inherent in the use of extrinsic motivation lies in its unwholesome 
effect upon the personality of the student. Rewards can never be 
equally attainable by all; therefore, some students, because of 
disappointment or discouragement, lose the will to try. Students 
who can be successful may develop undue dependence upon ex- 
ternal rewards. Superior students may fail to exert their best ef- 
forts inasmuch as they feel sure that they will receive the reward 
anyway. Later, in out-of-school situations, when rewards are not 
offered, individuals who have learned to expect rewards will be 
less likely to engage in activity that is related to community wel- 


fare. A real danger in offering rewards lies in the probability that 
natural intrinsic interests will be supplanted by interests as- 
sociated with artificial external rewards. As youth grow older, 
this condition frequently becomes more acute. 

Either lack of reward or use of punishment may result in the 
development of hatred, resentment, frustration, withdrawal, nega- 
tivism, or defensiveness. It may result in defiance, aggressive be- 
havior, insubordination, retaliation, dishonesty, and possibly per- 


sonality disintegration. 


Not all students of secondary sch 
use of external motivating devices, but the number who are 1s 


sufficiently great to raise the question as to whether external 
motivation ever should have a place in education. Teaching con- 
cerned with the promotion of integrated personalities and the de- 
velopment of self-direction, independence, co-operation, and other 
qualities of democratic living may defeat its own purpose if it 
relies on rewards and punishments as means of motivation. 


ool age will be harmed by the 


That Motivate Youth 


Motivation in teaching is always easier when it is based on the 
natural urges and drives of the student. Not all of the forces de- 
scribed here will affect the learning of every student nor will an 

fluenced by all of the factors at a given 


individual student be in 1 
time. Motivation will be enhanced if the teacher is aware of the 


importance of such forces as desire for security within each natural 
social grouping of young people; urge for freedom from domina- 


Forces 
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tion by adults; sex drives; interest in group recreation; desire for 
new experiences; creative impulses; and vocational choices. 

Desire for security within natural social groups. The urge to 
establish friendly, secure relationships with members of their own 
social and age groups is a strong force in motivating the behavior 
and activities of learning of adolescent boys and girls. Alert teach- 
ers can utilize this force to promote learning through group activi- 
ties. Opportunity to work with others often in itself furnishes suf- 
ficient drive to keep students striving to improve. 

Urge for freedom from adult di 
for self-direction springs from the 
themselves as adults. As young people strive to shake off the con- 
trols of adults—both parents апа teachers—they readily accept 
Opportunities to demonstrate their maturity. They gain confi- 
dence ‘in making decisions, in planning action relative to their 
goals, and in evaluating their progress. When learning activities 
are planned in such manner that students are permitted and en- 
couraged to direct their own learning, the motivation is closely 


related to this basic drive experienced by all youth of secondary 
school age, 


Sex drives, The 1 


rection. The greatest incentive 
urge of adolescents to establish 


biological urge to make adjustments and to 
ith members of the Opposite sex serves to 
nd adjustment of adolescent youth. Young 
ely the forces that cause 


efi Ke : à : 
e of their companions. "This force is a strong factor in pro- 
moting self-direction and i 
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or sentiment that often increases in strength during the later years 


of senior high school. Normally the adolescent individual experi- 


ences a steadily increasing desire to share in enjoyable group ac- 


tivities. 

Desire for new experiences. The exploratory urges experienced 
by students during adolescence, the desire to try out their abilities 
and to discover personal potentialities, provides adolescent youth 
with a strong desire for new experiences. Both boys and girls 
readily accept opportunities to do something they have not at- 
tempted before. They exhibit eagerness in their acceptance and 
enjoyment of new songs, games, places to go, books, movies, radio 
programs, as well as in new vocabulary attainments and different 
clothes and styles of dress. Young people often gain special satis- 
faction in passing from one new fad to another. New experiences 
that prove satisfying usually will be exploited extensively before 
being laid aside in order to take up additional opportunities to 


explore. LL 
Vocational preparation. One of the strongest motivations for 


learning during the secondary school years is that of vocational 
le begin to think of becoming adults 


preparation. As young peop о | › 
rning with vocational useful- 


they increasingly associate their lear ў onal use 
ness. The teacher who fails to exploit the vocational implications 
of a subject-matter field is failing to utilize one of the most power- 


ful motives for stimulating learning. Students are motivated faster 
and with more lasting effect when they associate learning activi- 
ties with preparation for vocational efficiency." The student who 
sees the study of mathematics as preparation for a phase of en- 
gineering will be more highly motivated than the one who is told 
to learn the subject because it 15 “required” or that there is pos- 
sibility that it may be needed in the future. .— NT 
Forces such as those described can be used to increase motivation 
toward desired educational objectives. It is important to be aware 
of the influence that factors such as these have upon individual 
students at given times. Ву using the impetus gained from these 
natural drives teachers will be better able to work co-operatively 
with youth in planning contributive activities that are linked with 


their own particular natural interests, recognized needs, and per- 
Such motivation will be mainly intrinsic 


sonal and group goals. ) 
inasmuch e it is based on the urges and drives that naturally 
motivate adolescents. 

14 A, B. Crawford, Incentives to Study: 
versity Press, 1929, 194 PP- 


A Survey of Student Opinion, Yale Uni- 
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to identify purposes, and relating experiences to background and 
helping to appraise results. Teaching is a process of guiding the 
learning of others. 

Another factor that must be borne in mind when considering 
the characteristics of the teaching process is the degree to which 
teaching is permitted to share the act of learning. When learning 
experiences are developed in a climate of freedom that permits 
expansion of rational inquiry in relationship to identified prob- 
lems, the teacher joins with other members of the group in search- 
ing for useful information, novel hypotheses, and varied relation- 
ships. In so doing, the teacher makes his greatest contribution by 
helping members of the group to organize for effective study and 
by guiding the evaluation of the results, 

In such a learning situation the teacher shares in the learning 
experience and provides assistance and encouragement in helping 
the group achieve an objective. In most situations the teacher 
will be far in advance of the class group in his understanding of 
the problems studied, In many instances, the teacher will find it 
necessary to solve for himself, perhaps not only once but several 
times, the issues that challenge the secondary school student. 
However, this need not prevent the teacher from organizing learn- 
116 experiences in such manner that each new group of students 


may experience the joy of self-discovery in a situation that stresses 
Co-operative effort. To the de 


Teaching and Guidance 
Educators are more and more frequently finding it helpful to 


$ l ѕ a process of guiding learning The older con- 
cept of directing learning is rapidly giving way to the point of 
teaching, ce more accurately describes the function of 
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guidance is often highly specialized, 
cal professional preparation. When 
viewed in perspective, however, one discovers that guidance, even 
as a field of technical specialization, is becoming more and more 
concerned with relating itself to the teaching process in the sec- 
ondary schools. Leaders in the guidance field recognize that guid- 
ance has much to offer to the theory of teaching. 

Growth of the guidance concept. During the past forty years 
an expanding concept of guidance has found expression in a serv- 
ice to individual students in secondary schools and colleges. Orig- 
inally guidance was thought of as being concerned with helping 
youth select appropriate occupations. With the development of a 
complex industrialized society placing more and more emphasis 
on specialization, the necessity for helping young people choose 
appropriate careers became urgent. The importance of providing 
vocational guidance was seen not only in helping the individual 
choose a line of work to which he was well suited but also in 
providing industry and the professions with a steady supply of 

has been firmly imbedded in 


trained personnel. The latter factor 
our social policy since as a nation we can not afford to have some 
professions and vocations going begging for new members while 


others continue to be overcrowded. 
‘As industry became more complicated and as the field called 
vocational guidance ped, the need to guide young, people 
into appropriate types of preparation for future vocations and 
professions was recognized. Since secondary schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning had increasingly adopted what was called 
the “elective” system in the later years of their curricula, it was 

elp students choose the subjects 


А cessary tO h 
s pu of anticipated careers. Thus, what has been 
called. “educational” guidance gained popularity. 

Although the relationship between what has been called voca- 
tional and educational guidance sec ораев, st у pales 
been recognized in planning AU Wap b. ари | 
schools. In many secondary schools it is pa I» even today, 
to Dd mab prog onal guidance an educational 


ms of “оса ә 
: -4 isolation. For exam ple, it is common to 
guidance аге promoted in 150 а 
find that vocationa 


1 guidance is developed under the stimulation 
of instructors of vocational education or business education, 
whereas educational guidance is typically provided under the 
direction of the de? of boys and the dean of girls. Those who 
bave been cont erned with vocational guidance have usually sought 
special training in 


personnel. As employed, 


requiring extensive techni 


graduate schools of education or psychology, 
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Sum mary 


Motivation may be defined as the process of creating a desire to 
act. It may result either from helping an individual to discover a 
direct relationship between some specific activity and a meaning- 
ful goal or by generating a desire to achieve an artificial or sub- 
stitute goal which carries as a condition for success the accom- 
plishment of some other arbitrarily designated requirement. The 
source of motivation for human beings is found in the urge to 
maintain integration within an environment. Incentives to action 
may be urges to acquire knowledge or skill, impulses to share, to 
excel, to demonstrate, or tendencies to collect objects. Certain 
drives are innate, whereas others grow out of social satisfactions 
and similar goals that develop within human relationships. 

Motivation is a function of teaching. As such, it re 
of the major problems faced by teachers. 
teachers have been inclined to expect 


tasks successfully when such incenti 
stimulate learnin 
ing 


presents one 
Traditionally, many 
students to learn prescribed 
ves as offering rewards to 
8, using punishment to force learning, and grant- 
Success to only a few students have been employed. Interests 
and needs, encouragement, and achievement of success are coming 
to be recognized as important factors in motivating learning. 
Intrinsic motivation provides a democratic basis for encouraging 
learning. This type of motivation 15 directly related to the learn- 
ing situation of which it is itself an integral part and is calculated 
tensive and meaningful effort for indi- 
h motivation grows from individual in- 
and goals, and from satisfactions derived 
from the learning activity itself. Intrinsic motivation stimulates 
ffort and the development of self-assurance 
tsonal adjustment. Its use provides op- 
integrating the learning activities under- 
1d mes to be achieved. Teaching that makes 
use of intrinsic motivation incorporates such processes as discover- 
earner, developing group rapport, identi- 
and establishing within 
ualities that are essential 
, and helping the learner 


ngs must adhere to 
iw гел; У а majority of the social group 
© they must be enticed into learning experiences, many of 
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which are by nature disagreeable to the learner. Extrinsic motiva- 
tion may be either positive or negative. Both approaches have al- 
ways been extensively employed. Positive extrinsic motivation has 
been found to be more acceptable than negative motivation of the 
same sort, but in order for it to be constructively effective it 
should be correlated closely with the goal of learning that is being 
sought and should have direct appeal for every member of the 
group. Group rewards are generally more effective than individual 
prizes in stimulating growth toward desirable citizenship char- 
acteristics. The danger in relying on extrinsic motivation, either 


зозшуе or negative, results both from its fre uently unwholesome 
о " + 
its long-range il- 


effect upon individual personalities and from 
logical social effect upon individual and group activities. Students 
who have been conditioned to work mainly either for prizes or to 
avoid punishment are likely to make little progress toward de- 
veloping capacity for self-direction and self-motivation. 

The constructive natural forces that motivate adolescents 
should be utilized as fully as possible. Among the more important 
of these forces are desire for security within a group, the urge for 
freedom from adult direction, sex drives, interest in group recrea- 
tion, desire for new experiences, and interest in vocational prepa- 


ration. 


Related Experiences 
1. In co-operation with other members of yon group, ee 
class of which you are а member to ascertain the extent to W hich ot 
intrinsic and extrinsic motivation function in шаа. cie 
9. Arrange for conferences with teachers in арР а : to d 
cover (1) what use they make of intrinsic DE an ( ) e a 
tors in school procedures seem to make it necessary to employ extrinsic 


motivation. 
3. Observe secon 


mine the effectiveness OF bY ~ wer 
4. Formulate a list of principles that wi iam 
education to evaluate the effectiveness 1n resp 


of teaching of various types of motivation that 1 


desire to learn. 
5. Arrange to 


] students in learning activities to deter- 
ivation that is being employed. 
vill assist students of secondary 
o democratic methods 
may be used to create 


dary schoo 
f the type of mot 


see the following film: 


nutes: sound). Grandon Films, Inc., 1600 
i r a school proj 

^ у rk. 19, №. У. A film showing how a school project 

а ae British Columbia, a community having a cross- 


revitalized Lantzv А 5 i д : 
oed nationalities and industrial groups- Depicts the story of how 


Lessons in Living (20 mi 
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a dispirited school reconstructed its approach to, education through co- 
operative assistance from the community. 
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APPRAISING LEARNING AND GROWTH H 


What is evaluation? . . . What is its purpose? ... 


Gontrast formal and informal evaluation. . . . What 
are the principal factors in measurement? . . . Com- 
pare measurement and evaluation. . . . Name and 
characterize four agents of evaluation. . . . What is 


the relationship of observation to evaluation? . . . 
Mention several forms of observation whose results 
help in the evaluation process. . . . Describe three 
standards of evaluation. . . . Why should appraisal be 
related to social competency? . . . What principle of 
evaluation is the most important? 


When, during the initial stage of teaching, the goals of learning 
are being established, evaluation plays a major role. Whenever 
choices are made, evaluation occurs. While planning is taking 
place and throughout participating activities, evaluation provides 
direction. At the conclusion of a given learning experience evalu- 
ation is employed to determine the effectiveness of the experience 
and to help determine successive experiences. 

Whatever an individual does is subject to evaluation both by 
himself and others. Each individual judges the worth of his ex- 
periences in terms of the personal satisfaction he receives, the de- 
gree to which the experience contributes to his goals, and the 
probable effect of his acts upon others. Likewise, an individual's 
activities and attitudes are often judged by others. Such evaluation 
is usually based on the degree to which an observed or measured 
action is directed toward achievement of goals that are approved 
by those making the evaluation. 

In school situations, emphasis in evaluation generally consists 
of judgments by others of actions, accomplishments, and attitudes. 
In such instances the "others" are usually teachers. Although 

at they perform the entire function udi 


teachers often assume th | 
evaluation, the individual student, likewise, evaluates his school 
205 
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experiences in terms of the satisfactions that he and his fellow 
students consider important. 


Meaning, Purpose,and Types of Evaluation 


Our concept of evaluation, the purpose for which we use it, n 
the evaluative techniques that we employ influence the quality o 
our teaching. Experienced teachers have long recognized that out- 
comes that are known to be commonly emphasized in evaluation 
define largely what will be taught. This is the basis for the en 
pression, "We teach what we test; we test what we teach." It is 
impractical to attempt to teach for democratic outcomes, for ex- 
ample, while employing means of evaluation that are charac- 
teristically autocratic. One cannot teach to promote 

po using evaluative devices that 
facts. The concept of evaluation th 
type of evaluation that will be used. 

Meaning of evaluation. The term evaluation is too often used 
to mean measurement onl 
to be strongly emph 


appreciation 
stress the memorization of 
at we accept determines the 


у, this being a concept that has come 
asized as a result of the development of the 
Scientific movement in education. This movement developed 
along with modern techniques of testing. Educators have long 


called attention to the need for frequent objective measurement 
of the outcomes of learning. 


What is called evaluation in school is actually little more than 


owledges acquired, of skills per- 
The value of these acquisitions 
ed in relation to objectives as- 
f individual students. 


iudei 5 appraisal of worth. It means 
Judging the value that is derived from, or is inherent in, an ob- 
ject, 


a situation, or an experie 
cerned with appraising the worth of every learning experience 11 
which youth is engaged. Some w 
from measuremen 


m | t regard еу 
Principal purpose recognitio: 
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Purpose of evaluation. The purpose of evaluation is to promote 
growth and development. By means of evaluation the principles 
that regulate and provide bases for planning learning activities 
are ascertained and put into operation. Evaluation gauges the ex- 
tent to which various phases of action contribute to growth to- 
ward goals sought. It supplies criteria for selecting future goals. 
Evaluation, thus conceived, is an integral part of both teaching 
and learning. In most school situations the measurement of learn- 
ing gains is generally undertaken at the end of specific intervals 
during or after an educational experience. Usually the time set 
for measurement is arbitrarily scheduled at the conclusion of a 
month, six-weeks’ period, quarter, half-term, semester, or year. 
Evaluation, however, is to be regarded as continuous inasmuch 
as it may be uninterruptedly operative. Instead of following 
teaching-learning activities, it occurs while teaching and learning 
are taking place and is associated with the total process of de- 


velopment. 


The purpose of evaluation is directly related to whatever con- 


cept of outcomes dominates the philosophy of those engaged in 
evaluation. If the term outcomes is taken to mean end-products 
that have already been achieved, they are generally objectives that 
have been set up before the learning began as fixed and invariable 
goals of learning. Objectives of this sort need only to be measured 


at the end of the learning period to ascertain the amount of 
information acquired by the learners. If, on the other hand, out- 
comes are thought of as qualities associated with the learning 
experiences, then they must be regarded as variable for different 
individuals and as somewhat flexible in respect to the amount of 
time and effort permitted for their achievement. Outcomes viewed 
on such a basis involve changes throughout the entire process 
rather than restricted aspects of net gains when the process is con- 
sidered to have been completed. _ | 

'Турез of evaluation. Evaluation may be either informal or 
formal. Examples of informal evaluation include such simple 
judgments as, “Your sketch is very good,” “That was a fine contri- 
bution," "The problem does not seem to be solved by applying 
your suggestion." “Your argument 15 irrelevant, or “Your paper 
indicates that your understanding of the subject matter is im- 
proving.” Formal evaluation makes use of such measuring instru- 
ments as examinations, check lists, systematic anecdotal records, 
case studies, life histories, interest inventories, rating scales, and 
other systematic i 


nterpretive devices. 
Informal evaluation may be employed readily by the learner 
himself, by his classmates, Or by some external authority. It has 
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the further advantage of being immediately applicable in growth 
situations to initiate, encourage, direct, or modify activity. In- 
formal evaluations are readily adaptable to learning situations 
since they do not make use of absolute scales that place individuals 
in unfavorable contrast to each other. They also avoid the de- 
velopment of attitudes that lead to policies of discrimination and 


segregation with consequent humiliation and embarrassment for 
many individuals in the group. 


Informal evaluation makes it possible to ascribe similar quali- 


ties to several members of a group. For example, an entire class 
may have its learning described as "showing improvement à or 
“very good.” A similar stimulating approach may be impossible 
when using methods of formal evaluation that are aimed specifi- 


cally at differentiating minute degrees of quality in achieve- 
ment, 


of opportunity or other subjective quali- 

Ifevaluation and evaluation by 
members of the same age-group. Instead, it requires the learner 
to submit himself to a comparison of his accomplishments with 
those of others who have been subject to the instrument of formal 
evaluation employed by an external authority. 

More than informal evaluation, formal evaluation tends to 
measure rather than appraise. It discovers “how much" or the 
"status of" in relation to statistical norms and distributions. It 
does not personally analyze the value of the quantity revealed by 
the measuring instrument for each individual concerned. It is 


valuation has little usefulness, 
ing, or constructively directing 
Another inherent weakness ol 
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improvement of group rapport. When teachers classify students 
according to their differences in measured amounts learned rather 
than in relation to their individual interests, goals, and aptitudes, 
and with little consideration for the quality of their thinking and 
acting, they are following despotic rather than democratic pro- 
cedures. 

Measurement and evaluation compared. Distinctions that exist 
between measurement and evaluation do not require that they 
be regarded as discrete processes, that considerable similarities do 
not exist between them, nor that measurement taken by itself is 
not important. Measurement is a significant and necessary aspect 
of the evaluation process. Measurement, however, does not offer 
by itself a sufficient basis for critical judgment nor does it furnish 
adequate means for appraising intangible qualities, feelings, at- 
titudes, or values. Neither does it suffice to predict with any real 
assurance the subsequent behavior of an individual. 
© Measurement, taken alone, makes little provision for a student 
to share with his teacher or other students in the benefits that 
accompany careful evaluation of his and their growth and im- 
provement. In measurement, persons who may be largely out of 
touch with the learning experience of the pupil set up ladder-like 
achievement tests on a so-called objective basis to determine how 
high each learner can climb under certain restricted conditions 
that afford him little opportunity to display other contributive 
talents that may count heavily for success in other less artificial 


situations. In evaluation, criteria are applied that are intimately 
the learning. Ideally, 


applicable to the group that is experiencing the | | 
the individuals who are concerned with teaching and learning 
collaborate to formulate experience outcomes in an effort to im- 
prove future learning in the light of what they can dis- 


processes 1 Е ) 

nino г iv or curr А 
cover and deduce concerning the relative success rent ef 
forts. 


Evaluation 
1. Includes, besides tests, judg- 
ment-forming activities. 


Measurement 
1. Often includes only paper 


and pencil tests. 
9, Deals with single 
values. 
3. Occurs at end о 


eriod. ‘ 
4, Я concerned with knowl- 


edge, skills, generalizations, 
and habits. 


isolated 


f a learning 


. Considers many values at a 


time. 


. Is carried on continuously 


while learning is in progress. 


. Appraises attitudes, feelings, 


values, emotions, quality of 
experience, and growth in 
practice of social relation- 
ships. 


r OLS 
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i i contr. at have 
the philosophy of democractic education, the ee 
previously existed between the traditional concept of tea g 
and guidance are rapidly disappearing. ; he 

Traditional teaching and guidance contrasted. W hereas teac 


activities they recognize and accept. 
ed the prerogatives of lum agi, 
; Tule, judgment, and punishment. It fre- 
ctions of policing, prosecution, judg- 


Traditional Teaching 
- Makes choices for students. 


2. Forces conformity to institu. 2 
tional form, 


Guidance 

+ Helps others make choices. і 

- Seeks to change institutiona 
lorm when individuals are 
unable to adjust to it. 

+ Helps individuals to under- 
stand themselves and to ap- 
praise their own behavior and 
accomplishments. А 

- Places emphasis on the adjust- 
ment of the individual and 
upon his ability to face his 
problems realistically. 

- Searches for causes of malad- 

h justment or nonconformity. 

€ Insecure those 6 


- Aims at helping all achieve se- 
curity, 


m 


3. Provides evaluatio 


n by an ex- 3 
ternal authority, 


4. Emphasizes under: 
Systematica]l 
ject matter, 


Standing of 4 
Y organized sub. 


- Punishes failure to conform, 


сл 


· Seeks to help the individual 
€ accepted within the group. 
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Traditional Teaching Guidanci А 
(continued) е (сошишап) 
8. Stresses academic growth. 8. Stresses total growth 
9. Tends to drive individuals 9. Attempts to help youth find 


with low ability out of school. opportunities for success in 
i 
school. 


When teaching and guidance come into conflict, teachers ofte 
feel that guidance counselors are "soft-hearted" and “(оо easy” а 
А оп 

students. They scorn guidance because they believe that adoles 


cents are too young and inexperienced to make choices for them- 


selves. 
Another factor that prohibits traditional teaching from accept- 


niques and goals of guidance is the degree to which 
teaching has been concerned with the memorization of subject 
matter rather than with the promotion of adjustment and growth 
in skills of living. Those concerned with guidance in schools that 
provide teaching of this type recognize that they devote most of 
their efforts to helping students who develop maladjustments as a 
result of this type of teaching. It is necessary, therefore, that guid- 
ance become a means of helping students to make adjustments to 
institutional forms and to authoritarian practices that are largely 
contrary to the best theory and practice of democratic education. 
In such situations the results of teaching and guidance may be di- 
rectly in conflict—teaching contributing to maladjustment and 
guidance working for adjustment. ` 

A major factor in the growth of the guidance movement has 
been the recognition that traditional teaching has not adequately 
met the needs of youth in our society. Guidance programs have 
been developed in many schools as remedies for the weaknesses of 
teaching. Thus, when we discover that the type of teaching offered 
youth tends to drive them out of school, guidance services have 
been provided in an effort to help young people choose to remain 
in school. When it is felt that young people are frustrated by in- 
flexible arbitrary standards, they are sent to guidance counselors 


for diagnosis and treatment. 
The solution to the conflict between teaching and guidance lies 


in adapting the theory and techniques of guidance to methods of: 
teaching. By so doing, teaching becomes a process of guidance con- 
cerned with helping students maintain adjustment. When this 
goal is accomplished, many of the adjustment problems that are 
now frequently referred to the guidance specialist will be com- 


monly studied by classroom teachers. 
Guidance versus direction. The difficulties that most teachers 


ing the techr 
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5. Identifies 


Measurement (continued) 


quantitative 
achievement of pupils. 


. Is objective and impersonal. 


7. Results in a sum of right and 


12. 


13; 


14. 


15. 


16 


а sum of wrong answers to 
questions. 


- Considers as separate factors 


numerous discrete and often 
unimportant items. 


Is based on atomistic or addi- 
tive concept of learning. 


Provides a momentary cross- 


section view of the student's 
Status. 


Describes the amount of 
Something that already exists 


—what the pupil at the pres- 
€nt moment knows, 


Supports the practice of iso- 
lating facts and skills and 


teaching them for their own 
sake. 


Interprets the learner's per- 
formance through test norms 


derived from group measure- 
ments. 


Is in accord with an educa- 
tional science based on sta- 
tistical predictability, 


Centers attention on exter- 


nal devices—marks, [4 


[ grades, 
Credits, Classification, and 


Promotions, 
Allows and encourages un. 


limited competition among 
individuals, 


~ 


10. 


ll. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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Evaluation (continued) 


. Improves qualitative judg- 


ments of pupils. 


- Is subjective and personal. 


. Results in decisions affecting 


policy, or conduct, improved 
thinking, deliberate judg- 
ments. 


- Takes the whole situation 


into consideration. 


Is based on the organismic 
integrative concept of learn- 
ing. 

Makes possible a description 
of the student covering à 
long period of growth. 


Indicates the desirability of 
achieving what does not yet 
exist—what the pupil may 
become. 


- Considers facts and skills as 


important only when they 
contribute meaning to ex- 
periences or assist in improv- 
ing the management of learn- 
ing situations. 


Interprets the individual or 
group in terms of their own 
growth patterns. 


Indicates probable future be- 
havior and accomplishment 
of students judged in a total 
situation, 


Centers attention on inter- 
nal conditions of the learner. 


Permits and encourages CO- 
Operation among individual 
Students and with teachers. 
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Agents of Evaluation 


The quality of evaluation depends on the individual or indi- 
viduals who perform judgment making functions. Ideally, the 
agents of evaluation in a democratic society include the person 
whose growth is being evaluated and others who participate with 
him in the learning situation in which his progress is being evalu- 
ated. Each individual has the responsibility to develop skill in 
evaluating his own growth in terms of his needs and goals within 
the framework of his social group. In addition he should assume 
the responsibility of sharing with others in evaluating their prog- 
ress toward goals of the group in which he is a member. 

Four types of evaluating agents may be identified in relation- 
ship to their function in evaluating growth and development. 

External authority. The most commonly employed agent of 
evaluation for youth of adolescent years is that of external au- 
thority. This type of evaluating agent, as found in the relation- 
ships of growing young people, is represented by parents, teachers, 
ministers, priests, and policemen and other adults. In a broad 
sense, whenever one person assumes the prerogative of judging 
another he becomes an agent of external authority employed in 
an evaluative process. From early childhood young people are 
taught to respond to evaluation made by external authority. It is 
necessary in any society for children to rely heavily upon the 
judgments of their elders. As young children they easily come to 
accept, with little or no questioning, the value patterns held be- 
fore them by others who are more mature. The period of adoles- 
cence, however, is typically accompanied by a gradual growth in 
critical attitudes toward evaluation by external authority. The 
appearance of resistance toward external authority as an agent of 
evaluation is a healthy sign. Young people who are to grow into 
self-directing, self-evaluating, competent citizens must learn to 
make use of agents of evaluation other than those imposed on 


them by adult society. 
Peer-groups. One agent of eval 
of considerable importance during adolescence is that of the peer- 


group. When members of an age-group make judgments about 
fellow youth, when groups attempt to plan and interpret group 
activities, whenever group judgments are made, the peer-group is 
most often the agent of evaluation. | 

Adolescent youth are generally more responsive to the judg- 
ments made by their classmates than they are to any other agent 
of evaluation, as illustrated in Figure 6. At this age young people 


uation that assumes a function 
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FIGURE 6 


COMPARATIVE FUNCTIONING OF 
AGENTS OF EVALUATION 


CHILD ADOLESCENT ADULT 
== EXTERNAL mnn PEER — SELF 
AUTHORITY GROUP 


readily accept the у 


alue patterns considered most important by 
their classmates, Th 


cy become keenly conscious of the judgments 
made of them and of their participation in activities endorsed by 
the group. During this period youth pay less attention to evalua- 
tions made by external authorities, parents, and teachers and other 


adults, but continue the tendency displayed by pre-adolescents to 
rebel against the jud 


gments of adults. As young people begin to 
seek security in congenial relationships within a group, they 1n- 
creasingly find pleasure in Sroup activities. As they become con- 
scious that happiness is dependent on their relationships with 
other youth, they find values that are important to them in the 
attitudes and o 

Self-evaluation. 
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differ considerably from value concepts held by groups to which 
they belong. During this period young adults begin to evaluate 
their activities and experiences in terms of personal life goals. 
Inasmuch as goals differ, each pupil must necessarily evolve a 
method of procedure that takes into consideration his own per- 
sonal goals and degree of achievement in connection with his pre- 
ferred activities as they assume new social and vocational mean- 
ings in respect to his plans for the future. The student who has 
decided to become a doctor, for example, becomes increasingly 
critical of his success in the study of chemistry, since he knows the 
mastery of this subject to ђе а necessary step in the attainment of 
his professional goal. Natural progress toward maturity leads 
youth to depend increasingly upon self-evaluation as a major 
factor in determining satisfactory achievement. 

Before youth reach later adolescence, during their junior col- 
lege years, they should have become proficient in the capacity for 
self-evaluation and should have found it unnecessary to depend 
heavily on evaluation by classmates. Under normal conditions 
they very likely will have dispensed almost entirely with evalua- 


tion by external authority- . 
up. An important type of 


Evaluation within a co-operating group. An шц 
evaluation that deserves careful considerauon 3s That of co-opera- 


Individuals who attempt to live together co- 
ary to share in the process of evaluation. 
volves working with others to decide 
individual and group activities, 
group goals, and operational procedures. The extent to which 


evaluation by a co-operating group is successful in improving the 
ng is a measure of its significance. 


quality of its collective thinki 
As youth develop increasing capacity for social co-operation 
and responsiveness, they become able to share more extensively 


in co-operative evaluation, as illustrated in Figure 7. Adults 
should be competent to provide self-evaluation, but at the same 
time they should acquire ability to engage in co-operative evalua- 
tion that is directed toward the appraisal of group action. The ef- 
fective adult citizen is able to judge the worth of his own actions 
in terms of his personal goals and in relation to the broader goals 
of his group. In addition, he should be able to co-operate with 


others in evaluating the worth of group activities as related to 
commonly accepted objectives. 


Observation, the Source of Evaluation 


All forms of evaluation depend on observation. ‘Techniques of 
evaluation may be classified according to the kind of observation 


tive appraisal. 
operatively find it necess 
This type of evaluation in 
the value of courses of action, 
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FIGURE 7 
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which authoritarian restraints are removed and from which arti- 
ficial incentives are absent. е 

Observation during personal conference or interview. Evalua- 
tion may take place during a personal conference between the 
learner and the teacher. Such conferences between the teacher 
and a student may be relatively free from tensions provided that 
rapport is well established and the conference is a part of the 
normal routine of school operation. In such situations appraisal 
may be effective when related to attitudes and other emotional 
responses; intellectual development, including problem-solving 
ability; and computational skill. When interviews are conducted 
under tense conditions the range of evaluation possible is likely 
to be restricted. Such interviews may afford, however, opportunity 
to evaluate the individual’s ability to cope with frustrations or 
new experiences. 

Observation of behavior in critical situations. Often the best 
source of information about the growth and adjustment of an 
individual is found in certain tension-filled situations that occur 
occasionally in almost every secondary school. If we wish to ap- 
praise growth in independent action, we may profitably observe a 
student in a tense situation such as a school election, an athletic 
contest, the production of a play, a debate, during interclass activi- 
ties, registration, or an examination. у 

Observing results of production. Productions developed during 
learning experiences afford a common means of evaluating growth 
in verbal, aesthetic, number, or organizational abilities. Examples 
of such productions include notebooks, drawings, essays, labora- 
tory manuals, critical papers such as those written by students in 
literature and certain technical classes, reports, outlines, musical 
compositions, and paintings. In this type of observation the stu- 
dent is not necessarily present at the time the appraisal is made. 
It is possible, however, for the student or other members of the 
class to participate in the process of evaluation. Even when the 
student does not have an opportunity to share co-operatively with 
the teacher in observing and evaluating the results of productions, 
he still may make his own evaluations of such evidences of growth. 

Observation of recorded responses. Accumulation of knowledge 
may be measured by analyzing responses to either oral or written 
stimuli such as questionnaires, tests, and inventories. Written in- 
struments of evaluation may be of two types: those that permit a 
free response to a major problem, commonly called essay exami- 
and those that require specific reactions to minute seg- 


nations; 
oblems. The latter have come to be known 


ments of major pr 
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superficially as objective-type tests. Selection and arrangement = 
items for such tests may be subjective. This type of evaluation, ac- 
cording to Kelly, is based on the assumption that a fragment = 
subject matter is the same to the learner and to the teacher, an 
to one learner as to another. That is, we can expect all the mem- 
bers of a class to learn the same thing and to extract the same 
meaning from іє! Я 
Evaluation based on observation of responses to standardized 
tests is arbitrary. It may be unreliable because of certain restric- 
tions. Often only one application of the test is made in one БГ 
ing situation, and there may be only one specific statement of each 
question. Flexibility is reduced because of the absence of face-to- 
face relationship. Tensions are produced by time limits and by 
the importance placed upon use of results. No provision is made 
in this type of evaluation for variations in ability, background, 
interests, physical state, recognized goals, or security status. Since 
the results of evaluation are expressed in terms of statistical de- 
vices understandable only to experts, a personal element that is so 
important for promotion of desirable growth is lacking. Exclusive 
use of such instruments in evaluation discourages self-evaluation 
and evaluation by socialized methods. In fact, it makes almost im- 
possible the development of shared evaluation. Because of these 
defects, use of such instruments can make contributions of only 
a limited nature to some of the most important goals of education 
in our society, 
Written responses also may be made in the form of answers to 
general questions such as usually compose the essay type examina- 
tion. Although we sometimes think of this type of examination as 
less objective than the multiple-choice, true-false, or completion- 
type of test, in reality the difference between the two types—the 
single-response and the whole-response—often lies in the point 


at which subjectivity enters into the measuring process as is il- 
lustrated below. 


Type 
“Objective” or Sin- 
gle Response 
True-false, multi- 
ple-choice, comple- 


Choice of Items Scoring 
Subjective. Depends Objective. ^ Almost 
upon what test-maker ^ anyone can check the 
considers important unit responses against 


) items and his concep- е prepared "key." 

Чоп, matching. tion of corrector most ^ This process can be 
desirable responses. exact, definite, and 
Terminology of ques- uniform. 


tion is basic. 


Education for What is Real. New York: H 


1 Баг] С. Kelley, 
1947, 114 pp. 


arper and Brothers, 


Oe 


|| careful 
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Type (continued) Choice (continued) Scoring (continued) 

Essay or Whole Re- Objective. Questions Subjective. Scores de- 

sponse can be selected that репа upon the agree- 

Essay, discussion, will mean essentially ment between student 

com parison-type the same to all. Em- responses and the con- 

questions. phasis is on ability to cepts held by the per- 
respond after ques- son grading the pa- 
tion is understood. per. 


Each of these two types of evaluation represents, however, ways 
of observing the recorded responses of students, and each has a 
certain usefulness. Advantages of the single-response type of in- 
strument are found in the possibility of sampling knowledge and 
attitudes related to many broad areas in a short period of time. 
The whole-response type of written examination has the ad- 
vantage of permitting the demonstration of ability to organize 
and express ideas clearly and correctly in writing and of showing 
ability to apply knowledge and understanding to problems. 

: Making observation objective. Many teachers feel that per- 
sonal observations and judgments relative to student growth and 
development are too subjective to be relied upon extensively. 
During recent years more and more school systems have come to 
rely on standardized tests as devices for obtaining specific, dif- 
ferentiated results in evaluating student progress. In some schools 
the quality of teaching has sometimes been judged largely in terms 
of the scores made by pupils on standardized tests that were de- 
veloped in isolation from the learning experiences in which 
students engaged. In some instances conditions developed that ap- 
peared to discredit the ability of teachers to observe and ac- 
curately appraise progress of their students. 

Within the past two decades our increasing sensitivity to the 
weaknesses and inadequacies of standardized instruments has led 
us to reconsider the importance of direct observation as an aspect 
of evaluation. Efforts have been made to discover ways of making 

|l observation objective and to measure the objectiveness of this 
| method of appraisal.” We are now coming to believe that the 
judgments of trained teachers are fully as reliable as 


dgments of teachers relative to the social beliefs of their 
students revealed that evaluations made by teachers coincided in 90 per cent of the 
cases with interpretations of test scores obtained from the Scale of Social Beliefs, an 
instrument developed by the Evaluation Committee of the Progressive Education 
Association. See Eugene R. Smith and Ralph W. Tyler, Appraising and Recording 
Student Progress. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942, p. 227. 


2 Опе study of the ju 
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measures obtained through the use of objective instruments. It i$ 
becoming increasingly common to find that trained observers E 
being used to collect data in scientific investigations казаа 
with individual and group behavior. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that research using observation as a means of recording i 
sponses is any less objective than that which relies upon poe 
pencil instruments. It has become evident that observation ps 
be an objective means of appraising and recording growth if a 
individual doing the observing is trained in the techniques of o br 
servation and if skill is carefully applied.’ Suggestions that have 
been made with respect to ways in which teachers may improve 
the objectiveness of observations urge а" 


1. Teachers should work co-operatively in study groups to im- 


prove abilities to observe and record accurately student behavior 
symptoms. 


2. Competence in observation may be developed through sys- 
tematic study of one or two students over a period of time. 


3. The case study approach is useful in making interpretations 
of behavior symptoms. 


4. Through conscious practice in analyzing the causes of overt 


behavior symptoms, recorded observations become more valuable 
than any other type of data for evaluation. 


5. Other instruments should be employed whenever possible to 
check the results of observations. 


? This point of view is Supported in the report of the committee for the TON 
Fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, The аиле 
аро: University of Chicago Press, 1946, pp. 334-335. 


Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and Ralph K. White, “Patterns of Aggressive Be- 
havior in Experimentally Created ‘Social Climates,” Journal of Social Psychology; 
10:271-279, May, 1939. 

5'The following report of the American Council on Education describes how onc 
group of teachers improved their ability to observe and record accurately symptoms 
of student growth and adjustment: 

The American Council on Education, Co 
ing Teachers Understand Children. W 
cation, 1945, 468 рр. г 

8 Gertrude Driscoll, How to Study the Behavior of Children. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Bureau of Publications, 1941, 84 pp. 

Horace B. English and Victor Rainy, Studying the Individual School Child. New 
y Holt and Company, 1941, 131 pp. 

Frit » Helping Teachers Study Their Children mimeographed), Chicago: 
Division of Ch ersity of Chicago, +, 14 A aed 
: i» Torgerson, Studying Children. New York: Dryden Press, 1946, 230 pp. 


an Council on Education, Helping Teachers Understand Children. Wash- 
„Си American Council on Education, 1945, 486 рр. 


mmission on Teacher Education, Help- 
ashington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
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Standards of Evaluation 


One of the most insidious educational practices is the use of 
evaluation standards that are at variance with the goals of the 
society that education is expected to serve. Attention has been 
called to the kinds of evaluation, the agents that may be employed 
to effect it, sources for additional data, and the significance of 
certain practices in evaluation. From whatever position a study of 
evaluation is approached, it becomes apparent that whenever it 
is undertaken, a standard of one kind or another is held before 
those who assume the responsibility; and this standard is con- 
sciously or unconsciously imposed upon those whose efforts are 
to be appraised. 

Absolute perfection. In some spheres the standard of evaluation 
can be perfection itself. Examples may be found in mathe- 
matical formulas, rules, conjugations, and dates in history. The 
material learned can be measured in amount, and students who 
have perfect responses to questions can be given perfect scores. 
Practice in the use of measuring instruments such as the essay 
examination also sets up a standard which permits the pupil to 
qualify for a mark of 100 per cent or an “A.” This type of stand- 
ard is arbitrarily set and is used regardless of what the questions 
may be or the ability of the student who attempts to answer them. 
When applied to measurement of achievement in such fields as 
English, history, sociology, physics, or foreign language, it usually 
consists of a small sampling of the material taught with the sam- 
pling being changed for different classes. The mark of evaluation, 
however, always depends on how well the student responds to the 
questions asked. Such a standard places a premium upon memory 
and ability to judge what the questions will include so that suit- 
able preparation may be made. This type of evaluative standard 
permits only a minority of the pupils ina group, who are usually 
rather consistently the same individuals, to be given a successful 


rating. 


Relative performance. Psychologists and educators in general 


felt that a great advance was made in evaluation when, with the 
advent of standardized tests, the ideal of perfection was more or 
less set aside, and the average, от median performance of the 
group, was substituted as a standard. The same stigma soon be- 
came attached, however, to “being below the median” as was 
previously associated with making 68 per cent instead of passing, 
or of being in the second quartile as compared to making a “С” 
grade. Because test-makers felt that they were being objective, and 
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face in attempting to develop techniques of teaching compatible 
with this point of view lie in the commitment to the theory that 
teaching is a process of giving direction. Direction “tells’ what to 
do or what to believe, Teaching procedures in which direction 
has played an important part include selection of goals of learn- 
ing; making assignments; choosing of study activities; defini- 
tion of standards of achievement; and evaluation of student pro- 
ductions; establishment of behavior codes, classification into grade 
groups; and selection of curricula. 

Direction as a procedure is predicated on the belief that stu- 
dents must continue to have almost every important decision 


made for them by those who are better informed and more mature. 
It is argued in behalf of dir 


y should plan to enter. Since youths 
ool subjects, it is believed that teach- 


d it affords little Opportunity for the 


ent thought and action. Even in a dem- 
direction plays an 


ood. The process of soci 


; eventually they 

f-direction—this 
: : 8 guidance, 

Тће degree to which guidance and direction will be employed 

cr of the society and the maturity of 

essary during early Stages of growth, 


Sreat deal of с 


: ompetence for self-direc- 
Students wil] h P 
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D sonal budgets, and a few will have had the experi 

earning their own living. The problem is to help each individ s 
youth continue growth toward a status of independent = ч 
Guidance is the process by which this goal may ds пене у Ки 

In guidance, teachers have the instrument and the tech 8 

for furthering self-direction. They have an approach that п а 
is attuned to the maturation stage of adolescent youth aii fae 
inherently struggling to achieve independence from Metern b 
thority but one that is also compatible to the theory of dem oats 
living. When teachers, by adhering to teaching разара a 
are based on concepts of external direction, fail to аня а 
development of self-direction, they fail to strengthen ier FN 
dents and thereby do not strengthen the society of which the eed 
responsible members and whose official agents they are. iv 


ing per 


e Guidance Approach in Teaching 


to the extent to which a guidance ap- 


proach may be employed in teaching relate primarily to the char- 
acteristics of adolescent youth, the compatibility of guidance and 
discipline, the adaptability of guidance procedures, the relation: 
ship of general education to individual goals, the factor of racks À 
load, and the quality of teachers found in secondary и ds : 
attempt to develop teaching from the guidance point of view е7 
be confronted with questions related to certain issues that ie 
to be basic with respect to the assumption that teaching a 
accomplished through a process of guidance. ји 
Adolescent youth are sufficiently mature to make intelli 
choices. High on the list of the objections of many who o E 
the development of a guidance point of view in teaching Ке 
old and classically authoritarian argument that adolescents bie 
incapable of making intelligent decisions on important пнен, 
The supporters of this position agree that young people must be 
taught self-direction, but at the same time they hold that parents 
eachers must assume the responsibility of seeing that mi 
e in the process. Ы са 
In secondary schools this point of view permits students t 
“play at" making decisions on problems that have been istud 
by the teacher. Ultimate choices must be approved or actuall 
made by the teacher. As a result, students must study the uni T 
topics, problems, or exercises that the teacher sets for th its, 
restricted, therefore, to study procedures This 


Choices must be 
approach nullifies the function of guidance since the student 1 
is 


Issues Related to th 


Arguments with respect 


and t 
takes are not mad 
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not actually permitted to participate in the “decision making. 
Are adolescents capable of making intelligent decisions? This 
question seems to be the point of divergence between those who 
believe that teaching should be guidance and those who maintain 
that teaching must retain as its basic approach the concept of di- 
rection. In examining this question we must remind ourselves 
that maturity is not determined entirely by chronological age but 
partly by the quality of living that an individual has experienced. 
The boy who has had little Opportunity to make decisions before 


reaching the secondary school will need time and help in order 
to gain experiences of this type. 


It must be remembered also 


that no two youths will have 
Teached an equal degree of ma 


turity with respect to ability to 
make intelligent decisions. Some will be as mature as their teach- 


ers in this respect, whereas others will seem almost helpless. When 
Working as а part of a group, however, all youths can participate 
to the extent of their ability in the decision-making process. 

To realize the extent to which many youths are able to make 
intelligent decisions relative to vital problems we need only to 


study carefully any random selection of high school students. The 
following are descriptions of students in one tenth-grade English 
class in Ohio. 


gh a nurses’ training school. 


— _ — 
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Alfred was a good student when judged in terms of the grades he 
had earned previously; he had a good memory and usually did his 
schoolwork as directed. His home was one of means; consequently, he 
was asked to assume no responsibility for chores. His allowance ‘was 
enough to take care of his recreational interests, which were varied. He 
never had a job or the experience of earning money, choosing his own 
clothes, deciding which summer camp he would attend, or selecting 
friends to be invited to his home. 


Obviously the degree of maturity for self-dírection varies con- 
siderably among the students described. Charles, Mary, and 
Lloyd are all able to look out for themselves, but Alfred needs 
opportunities to learn how to make choices for himself. One gets 
the impression that if Alfred is able to share in group decision- 
making related to problems recognized as important by the group, 
he will gain from the contributions of classmates like Charles and 
Mary. In the same sense, it is probable that Lloyd would find 
much-needed security from his being able to identify himself dur- 
ing the time he is in school with a group of his own age. 

‘Another example illustrates how youth of adolescent years are 
capable of making crucial judgments when faced with the neces- 
sity and when encouraged to do so. The following story was told, 
during the summer of 1948, to a group of teachers at The Ohio 
State University by Miss Tien-Hsiang Tu, former principal of the 
Chin Chun School, Tientsin, China.” 


When the Japanese army invaded Tientsin, China, in 1944, it took 
immediate steps to influence the educational programs of the Chinese 
schools in the direction of supporting the invasion. Orders which had 
to be carried out were issued to school principals. Those administra- 
tors and teachers who failed to comply, outwardly at least, with instruc- 
tions were handled in characteristically authoritarian ways. Some dis- 
appeared completely; others were later found after having been killed 
by assorted types of vicious mutilations. 

In February, 1944, a new order came from the Japanese-controlled 
bureau of education to the effect that on those days with numbers end- 
ing in eight (called the Great Eight Days by the Japanese, who con- 
sidered that number to be lucky), students of the schools were to gather 
in assembly rooms to pray for victory. Each school was ordered to pre- 
pare for early inspection. 96. і 

In the school of which I was principal we tried unsuccessfully several 
times to practice putting the new order into effect prior to the time 
when we knew Japanese inspectors would come to see how well the 
instructions Were being carried out. Each practice session broke up in 
confusion. The students laughed, jeered, and in numerous ways showed 


2 published with the permission of Miss Tien-Hsiang Tu. 
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thus fair to those who were to take the tests, many believed Mn 
they had reached a stage that could not be improved upon: | 

evaluative practice. Students still were held responsible for the 
same subject matter and given tests that were purposely made tog 
difficult for any of them to achieve consistently perfect ш 
Relative performance within а group, or in relation to “nationa 
norms,” became a criterion that was defended on all sides except 
by the students themselves. Tests were made in all subject matter 
fields and in traits of personality, character, interest, social be- 
havior, and special aptitudes. Objectives were formulated and 
experiments made to determine validity and reliability, primarily 


in respect to the tests, themselves, rather than in respect to the 
qualifications of the students. 


Use of the "relative perform 
а score of 73 on a test might 
When a score of 74 gave him th 
Statistical devices became the 
of evaluation and just as many 
been the case when perfection 


ance" standard was so exacting that 
place a student in the "C" group 
е right to be judged a “В” student. 
arbitrary determinants of the scale 
students were “weeded out” as had 

was used as a guide. Such forms of 
evaluation made the subject matter or trait measured the impor- 
tant consideration, not the individual or group of students being 
examined. 


Measurement aimed at differe 
came used almost exclusivel 
the curve of normal probabi 
in many places there contir 


ntiation of performance soon be- 
y to catalogue students according to 
lity. As a result, there was made, and 
nues to be made, a serious error in 
ogress, namely, the assigning of marks 
oups of students in terms of the char- 


à homogeneous population 
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normal probability, 
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FIGURE 8 

DISTRIBUTION OF TEST SCORES IN ACCORDANCE 

WITH CURVE OF NORMAL PROBABILITY 
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The normal curve of probability represents, therefore, the dis- 
tribution that results from segregating and progressively arrang- 
ing the like scores of a large number of representative students 
under such circumstances. It might be thought of as the statistical 
“tracks” left by the results. It represents a pattern of distribution 
that can be anticipated when the population is homogeneous and 
the trait measured differentiative. The error under discussion re- 
sults when attempts are made to force small numbers of traits to 
conform to the pattern of the so-called normal curve of probabil- 
ity that typically results from the distribution of ten thousand or 
more recordings of this sort. When a smaller number of the popu- 
lation is represented within a sampling and when there is a lack 
of instruments that have been standardized upon the entire popu- 
lation, there is no way of knowing the relationship between such 
a small sampling and the total population. For example, in assign- 
ing marks for a class of thirty-five according to the normal curve, 
we may be distorting the actual distribution as is illustrated in 
Figure 9. In the case illustrated, the so-called failures are actually 
created by the arbitrary assignment of marks.” 

Individualized evaluation. A goal that has been frequently dis- 
cussed but whose attainment has not been made a consistently 
ational objective is that of evaluating individuals on 


sought educ 
S hey are able to do, the amount of growth they 


the basis of what t 


y illustrated by a high school science teacher who discov- 


- 
T This situation is ари 
rks to students who, when given the Co- 


ered that he had been giving failing ma [ 
ion in Physics, made scores higher than 40 per cent of the 


operative Examinat ү „рег 
‚ students of high school physics who had taken the same examination. With an 
obviously selected group of students in terms of their knowledge of high school 

was actually making “failures” out of some good students by 


physics, this teacher E 
assigning marks in arbitrary accordance with the normal curve of probability, 
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FIGURE 9 
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can and do realize, the importance of what is learned in relation 
to individual purposes, extent of adjustment and personal үз 
faction attained, personal contribution to the achievement di 
group goals, and the extent to which the needs of the individua 
and society have been met. - 

When such a practice is followed, there will no longer be stated 
amounts of subject matter nor uniform cour 
students of a group. Even though the same 
may be thought desirable for all, there will 
the phases in which various individuals will 
tion in both the quantity and the quality of 
sidered satisfactory. No longer will students 


mit to uniform instruments of evaluation. wi 
standard. They will n 


tional norms to find o 
Objectives of the 
most, to group 
certaining indi not in terms of conformity 
to arbitrary sta or in relation to the achieve- 
ment of others, but with respect to the individual’s past record 
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areas of knowledge 
be differentiation in 
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th perfection as the 
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be desirable are to be respected, individual evaluation is an ap- 
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propriate standard for appraising student growth. Such is not the 
case in an autocratic society where the material to be learned is 
uniformly required and the instruments of evaluation are rigidly 
set, where memory is the primary function of mind employed, and 
where perfection is the standard used as a basis for evaluation. 
When society admits that different levels of attainment can have 
similar value to the group, where respect for individual worth is 
prevalent, and when the effect on personality is of more impor- 
tance than the arbitrary bases for evaluation, democratic practices 
of evaluation will prevail and the ideals of Browning as expressed 
in Pippa Passes 

All service ranks the same with God; 

There is no first nor last. 


will be met. 


Appraisal Related to Social Competency 


The practice of evaluating learning in terms of the ability to 
reproduce learned material is inadequate in the light of present 
day goals for social competency. Inasmuch as our secondary 
schools are charged with the responsibility of developing com- 
petent citizens, they must undertake to evaluate pupil growth in 
terms of this purpose. 

Growth in skills that contribute to the achievement of social 
competency. Evaluation falls short of its responsibility when it 
fails to appraise the degree to which youth make progress toward 
developing competence for wholesome social adjustment. An ex- 
amination of the outcomes that prevalently are sought through 
formal education reveals the need for developing improved tech- 
aising growth. The following are traits and charac- 


niques of appr 
Пу recognized as necessary for successful living in 


teristics genera 
a democratic society: 

Ability to think critically. 

Respect for and appreciation of the worth of others. 
Willingness for and habits of participation. 

Concern for the welfare of all. 

Skill in communication. 

Appreciation for democratic values. 

Self-direction in thought and action. 

Self-discipline in terms of personal and group values, 
Willingness to accept responsibility for group activities, 
Habits of mental and physical health. 
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their rebellion toward the i 


nstructions and displayed their basic hatred 
for the enemy. 


he day preceding the first inspec- 
tion, was approached with the student body solidly determined i! ry 
y in prayer for success on the fie 

uences to be faced as a result of the 
obeying orders was overwhelming. 
embly, the laughing and hissing be- 
hy instructions could be offered. In 


o 
eryone. Then I said to them, "It is not un- 


usual for human beings to be faced with difficult problems which ‘a 
quire rational thinking and the making of decisions relative to ee 
vidual and group action. Let me suggest to you that at this time P 
use your intelligence." With these words I placed my life and the yes 
of all members of the faculty and student body in the hands of abou 
forty young people? and retired from the room to permit them to de- 
cide how they would meet this situation. 

The relief Т felt when the inspector told me 
school had satisfactorily conformed to in 
education was tempered by the realizati 
forced by the situation into hy 
themselves and their teachers. B 
the students approached to ге 
you had told us to use our inte 
cided that it would 
tory without indica 
prayers." 


that the students in my 
structions from the bureau of 
on that these students had been 
pocritical actions in order to үе, 
ut after the inspector had gone, one ot 
assure me by saying, “Yesterday, after 
lligence and had left us to do so, we de- 
be possible for us to conscientiously pray for vic 
ting which nations were the beneficiaries of our 


It is significant to note th 


a foreign student who had 
democr; 


tion. We can hope th 


at the incident above was reported by 
come to America to learn more about 


d the techniques of democratic educa- 
at teachers in America will continue to 


ith in the ability of adolescents to reach 
а point where they too would be willing 


Alth i ^ 
ы беле chin a School included only elementary grades during МЕ 
Н а € youth involved ranged from tw s years. NO 
и Severnment was permitted Е twelve to seventeen Mg 
a 


ane: iti nts met 
а55 group to fe Se authorities, but studer 
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based on a definition of discipline adapted to the disciplinary 
practices common in secondary schools of the past. Such a position 
apparently does not permit a definition of discipline that would 


permit the utilization of a guidance approach to behavior prob- 


lems. 
A major danger in accepting the notion that discipline and 


guidance are incompatible and hence cannot be provided by the 
same individual lies in the fact that application of such a theory 
would exclude important people from the function of guidance. 
Groups that would be ineligible to perform guidance because of 
their obvious responsibility for discipline might be considered to 
include parents, teachers, school administrators, juvenile court 
counselors, social case workers, ministers, recreational leaders, 
club sponsors, and others. In fact, if this position were taken, al- 
most everyone except professional guidance workers would have 
to be excluded from the guidance program. 

From the point of view of developing guidance as a specializa- 
tion reserved for the expert, such a position finds its major justifi- 
cation. But when the improvement of teaching is our concern, we 
face the need of examining this hypothesis more closely. 

When discipline means “punishment,” the person who admin- 
isters the punishment may find it difficult to induce individuals 
who have been punished by him on previous occasions to analyze 
oblems of adjustment. It is generally recognized that in- 
flicting punishment is incompatible with the point of view of 
guidance. Likewise, if discipline is concerned with arbitrarily 
adapting individuals to institutional form it has little companion- 
ship with guidance. 2 

On the other hand, if discipline is thought of as constructive 
assistance that is offered to the individual to aid him in the solu- 
tion of problems of adjustment, it can be directly identified with 
guidance. When teaching 1s approached from a guidance point of 
view, problems that under traditional circumstances would call 
for disciplinary action may be solved in accordance with attitudes 
and techniques that are directly of a guidance character. This re- 


lationship is illustrated in the following analysis: 


their pr 


CLASSROOM PROBLEM 


n eighth-grade social studies class, refused to 
carry out his part of a committee assignment that he had previously ас- 
cepted. When the teacher was asked to help the committee evaluate its 
success in working together, Marvin abruptly said, I don t like the 
members of this class, and I'm not going to work with this committee ” 


Marvin, a member of a 
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TEACHER ACTION 


Traditional Teaching Teaching as Guidance 
Diagnoses Marvin's action as a Treats Marvin’s outburst as a 
disciplinary problem. symptom only. 
1, Takes steps to force Marvin 1. Seeks for more fundamental 
to co-operate. cause of unhappiness that 


leads to poor co-operation 
within group. 


2. Uses punishment or threats to 2. Recognizes need for more in- 
force demonstration of ac- formation about Marvin. 
ceptable overt behavior. 

3. Lectures Marvin on the neces- 3. Seeks ways of becoming ас 
sity of his learning to “get quainted with Marvin's pre- 
along” with other members of vious growth and adjustment 
the group. record. 

4. Is alert for further evidence of 4. Studies Marvin's home back- 


rebellion in Marvin. ground. А 
5. Encourages other members of Utilizes techniques for discov- 
Broup to express disapproval ering Marvin's status in 
of Marvin’s attitude. group. А 
6. Encourages Marvin to discuss 
freely in individual interview 
his reaction to school and 
other experiences. А 
7. Works with group to help it 
accept Marvin and to find 
ways of making him feel an 
important and necessary 
member. 
8. Sets up immediate procedure 
for helping Marvin attain a 
more satisfactory relationship 
with other class members. 
Records behavior in order 
that further study of symp- 
toms may reveal any signifi- 
cant trend that can be diag- 
nosed in relationship to basic 
causes of lack of adjustment. 


or 


to 


1 € causes of maladjustments and to the overt 
behavior evidenced. | | 


It should be admitted that not all teachers and perhaps no 
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individual teacher at all times will be able to avoid situations in 
which they must make use of “punishments.” Situations of this 
sort occasionally result from lack of time in which to study a par- 
ticular problem. They may be caused also by insecurity or by lack 
of skill of the teacher with respect to techniques of guidance. It 
can be argued, however, that the administration, of discipline, 
even of this type, does not necessarily reduce the teachers’ effec- 
tiveness for guidance—provided that all relationships with young 
people are based on fairness, as judged by both the teacher and 
the student, and on reaching a condition of mutual understand- 
ing that always keeps in view the best interests of the individual 
boy or girl concerned. 

We may well doubt the validity of the assumption that guid- 
ance must be provided by individuals who always maintain a type 
of “Pollyanna” rapport with everyone. We should therefore ques- 
tion any effort to set the guidance specialist apart as the “friend 
of the student” as opposed to the teacher, who in such situations 
may, by implication at least, be very differently classified as the 
disciplinarian. If guidance—its theory and techniques—is to per- 
meate the entire structure of the educative experience and if it is 
to make its maximum contribution to the development of demo- 
cratic method, it must come to be more efficiently used by all 
teachers as an aid in promoting growth and adjustment. When 
this is accomplished, there will be no argument over whether the 

erson who administers discipline should be permitted also to 
provide guidance. 

Adaptation of clinical procedure to group situations. Efforts to 
use clinical procedures developed by guidance specialists as regu- 
lar teaching techniques have proved discouraging to many teach- 
ers. It is impossible for teachers under present conditions of load 
and multiple teaching assignments to study the behavior of every 
student, maintain cumulative records, conduct individual inter- 
views, make case studies, hold conferences, and undertake fol- 
low-up evaluations. . 

These procedures are used regularly in clinical counseling 
where each counselor works with one person at a time and seldom 
with more than one individual during an hour. Clinical proce- 
dures are adapted to a relationship that provides for several spe- 
cialists to help one individual solve his problem. In teaching, the 
situation is completely reversed because each teacher must help 
many students. If teaching is to become an effective process of 
guidance, however, improved ways of adapting clinical procedures 
to its needs should be developed. 

Fortunately, teachers can make use of the techniques of group 
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To evaluate growth toward such outcomes it is necessary to do 
more than to measure how much students have learned and how 
they say that they feel. Their behavior under normal conditions 
also must be carefully studied. | 

Some promising trends in evaluation. Certain promising de- 
velopments in the field of evaluation suggest the direction in 
which further progress that will contribute to more effective ap- 
praisal of growth is most likely to occur. . 

The instruments and procedures developed during the Eight- 
, Year Study of the Progressive Education Association * are useful 
in evaluating growth in many factors of social competency. In this 


study, instruments were developed that are designed to perform 
the following functions: 


l. Measure ability to analyze and interpret data. 
2. Test ability to apply scientific principles. А 
З. Appraise the applications of principles that are employed in 

logical reasoning, 

: Identify basic factors in proof. 

. Appraise social sensitivity. 

- Measure appreciation. 

- Identify and analyze interests. 

· Evaluate personal and social adjustment. 


со ~ + ср 0t ~ 


The relationship between these types of evaluation and the fac- 
tors in social competency is readily apparent. Here are efforts to 
evaluate some of the outcomes that are basic to successful living 
in our society. As an illustration of the manner in which appraisal 


Was carried on in this study, a brief description of the process and 
instruments for measuring social sensitivity, item 5, is included 
ћете 


In developing an instrument to measure beliefs that are con- 
cerned with basic social issues, the Committee on Evaluation of 
the Progressive Education Association first attempted to identify 
problems with respect to important social attitudes. Students in 
Several of the experimental schools were asked to submit state- 
Tents of opinion related to issues in six designated areas: De- 
mocracy, Economic Relations, Labor and Unemployment, Race, 


Appraising and Recording Student 
is book į j Harper and Brothers, jou hen фр. & 

ОК is a ri raising student growth in all phases 
any phase of it can do it justice in 
echniques of evaluation. 
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Nationalism, and Militarism. In addition, students submitting 
statements were asked to indicate the issues that seemed likely to 
provoke the strongest conflict of opinion. From several hundred ` 
statements of issues, reduced lists were made that formed the basis 
for the development of the measuring instrument. An example 
of such a reduced list with respect to the area of democracy in- 


cluded: '? 


1. Civil liberties such as freedom of speech, the right to trial by 
jury, and the right to vote. 

2. Equality of opportunity and responsibility in a. democracy, 
such as equality in economic and educational opportunities, and 
equality of responsibility in carrying the financial burden of gov- 


ernment. 
3. Manner of appointing and electing government officials and 


representatives. 
4. Functions and responsibilities of democratic government in 
promoting general welfare, such as providing medical care and 


social security for all. 
5. Freedoms and responsibilities of citizens in a democracy. 
6. Influences of social and economic classes on democracy. 


In relation to issues such as these, effort was made to develop 
a measuring instrument that would discover (1) whether in- 
creased understanding of a social problem developed ability and 
willingness to make correct decisions with respect to an increasing 
range of social issues; (2) the direction of student beliefs in terms 
of liberalness and conservativeness; and (3) the consistency of stu- 
dents’ beliefs. The instrument developed made provision for stu- 


dents to react to such statements as the following: * 


In the area of democracy: 
Complete freedom of speech should be given to all groups and all 


individuals regardless of how radical their political views are. (A, Lib- 
eral; D, Conservative; U, Uncertain)? 


10 [pid., p. 211. 


11 bid., p. 216. E 
U-—uncertain. Although по effort was made to define 


12 A—agree; D— disagree; a x 
the terms liberal and conservative specifically, the use in this examination followed 


a pattern similar to these categories: | 

Democracy—liberal tended to endorse free speech, democratic processes; conserva- 
tism approved restrictions upon these privileges. 

Economic Relations—liberal position favored government regulation of public 
utilities; conservative position favored policy of economic individualism, laissez 
faire, and the preservation of the profit system. 4 

Race—liberalism endorsed equality of all for social, economic, and educational 
opportunities; conservative position accepts the inherent supremacy of the white 
race. 
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guidance to adapt guidance to classroom situations. Much is al- 
ready known of methods for helping groups of individuals to 
study themselves in relationship to their vocational choices. By 
using investigations that students themselves may help to conduct 
and by employing the technique of group discussion, it is possible 
to aid students to identify the pertinent facts that must be taken 
into consideration before making decisions. Group tests also may 
be made for the purpose of gathering additional data. 

Teachers are discovering that the interpretation of test results 
can be carried on effectively in group situations as long as the dis- 
cussion is concerned with the general implication of various test 
scores, It is possible to achieve just as effective results and to save 
valuable time for the teacher by group discussion of the results 
of tests measuring aptitude, vocational interests, achievement, 
emotional maturity, and personality. This procedure may be fol- 
lowed by brief interviews in which students are given informa- 
tion relative to their individual test scores, Inasmuch as the 
student already has learned how to interpret the results from the 
general class discussion, individual interviews can be shortened 
to as little as five minutes in length, as contrasted to the forty or 
Sixty minutes usually required in individu 

Another adaptation of the individual c 
groups is that of using group thinking as 
factors pertinent to the i 


d * This procedure is 
he group, "Ho, sideration concen? 
ment continue erm some highly al 
dividual interview: ; quire the attentio 
© втоцр approach гау, need the atten 

analyzing common 


Sonal problems of adjust 
made possible by the in 
Hon of a specialist. Th 
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problems, however, will reduce the number of times the individ- 
ual interview must be employed and will help students to develop 
their capacity for independent action and self-direction. 

A guidance procedure that is already adapted to group instruc- 
tion is that of the socio-drama. This technique permits groups of 
individuals to express their actual feelings toward each other and 
with respect to environmental influences. Its value in teaching 
is its effectiveness as a device enabling the classroom teacher to 
help all members of a class group maintain wholesome adjustment 
to each other. 

The development of socio-grams of class groups is a technique 
available to the teacher as a means of discovering students who 
need help. It is relatively easy to identify isolates by asking mem- 
bers of a group to respond to such questions as, Who is your best 
friend? To whom would you go for help with an assignment? 
With whom would you most like to work on committees? Whom 
would you choose as a companion for recreation? A group can 
study its own social composition in order to discover needed 
changes and for the purpose of planning group activities designed 
to change the structure of the group. 

The techniques now being developed by experiments in group 
dynamics are readily adaptable to group situations in school. A 
principal purpose of these experiments is to develop techniques 
by which groups may study themselves and the quality of their 


interaction. 
Relating education to immediate and future personal needs. 


The major emphasis in secondary schools is general education. 
Our concept of general education, therefore, determines to a con- 
siderable extent how we teach. 

Two theories of general education will be explored briefly, with 
respect to their influence upon the type of teaching. As long as 
general education is thought of as a process of transmitting 
verbally the cultural heritage of the past to new generations, it 
will be impossible to develop teaching extensively from a guidance 
point of view. : : 

In such a setting, the student is afforded. few choices, since the 
significant cultural developments about which he must learn have 
already been established. His job, therefore, becomes one of learn- 
ing the material that is set before him by the teacher. Under such 
conditions the teacher will be unable to concern himself about 
the needs, interests, problems and individual differences of each 
Few opinions can be permitted in the learning proc- 


of his pupils. : Э ; : ы 
hoices are impossible and guidance is unnecessary, 


ess; as a result, С 
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Freedom of speech should be denied all those groups and individuals 


that are working against democratic forms of government. (D, Liberal; 
A, Conservative; U, Uncertain) 


In the area of economic relations: 

Since the welfare of a whole nation depends on its natural resources, 
their use should be subject to public control (A, Liberal; D, Conserva- 
tive; U, Uncertain) 

Those who own oil wells, coal mines, and other natural resources 


should be allowed to operate them as they think best. (D, Liberal; 
A, Conservative; U, Uncertain) 
In the area of race: 


It is all right for Negroes to be paid lower wages than whites for 
similar kinds of work. (D, Liberal; A, Conservative; U, Uncertain) 
The same wages should be paid to Negroes as to whites for work that 


requires the same ability and training. (A, Liberal; D, Conservative; 
U, Uncertain) 


These sample items from three of the six areas illustrate the 
method employed in obtaining information relative to the atti- 
tudes of students on critical social issues. Several studies to de- 
termine the validity of this Scale of Social Beliefs, as the instru- 
ment came to be called, revealed the total score for the test to be 
somewhat higher than scores for each of the six subareas.” Except 
for the scores on consistency by areas, which were found to have 
such low stability that they could be used only to designate ex- 
tremes, the reliability of this instrument proved sufficient to war- 
rant из use in diagnosing student attitudes relative to social be- 
liefs in these areas. 

Another significant contribution was made to the appraisal of 


social competencies by the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation in the publication of Part I of its forty-fifth yearbook, The 
Measurement of Understanding." This report had as its major 


asis upon “methods of appraising the 
D : А 8 3 5 i 
en readiness for intelligent behavior in normal situations 
waich engender a feeling of need for purposeful action.” 75 Stress- 
ing the importance of teach 


ing for and appraising growth in un- 
18 In one study wh 
over 600 students r 


а B 5 Y Scores ranged in reliability from 
5 itty lor the seni 5 ing for the total. p. 228. à 

ing (Forty-Fifth Yearbook, P. uay 1 , The Measurement of Understand- 
338 pp. ‚ Sart T). Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946, 


"5 Ibid, p. vii (Editor 
id., p. vii (Editor's preface by Nelson B. Henry) 
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derstanding, nine principles for obtaining evidence of understand- 
ing were proposed: * 


1. In every subject-matter area there are available at present many 
well-known procedures for the evaluation of understanding, 

2. 1 o provide evidence of understanding, evaluation situations must 
contain some, but not too much, novelty. 

3. Understanding is of many kinds and degrees, and evidence is to 


be sought on appropriate levels. 

4. Procedures employed to measure understanding should provide 
evidence of appreciation of primary reality. 

5. Since intelligent behavior in many situations involves the ability 
to recognize the relevancy and sufficiency of data, evidence of this abil- 


ity should be sought. 
6. Evidence of understanding is to be found in originality of per- 


formance on the part of pupils. 

7. Evaluation procedures should be selected with due regard for the 
likelihood of their evoking evidence of the kind of understanding that 
is required. 

8. In obtaining evidence of understanding, care should be exercised 


to insure that the pupil's response reflects his actual level of under- 


standing. 
9. Тће program of evaluation should be planned so as to foster the 


development of habits of self-appraisal on the part of pupils. 


Specific suggestions with respect to ways of measuring under- 
standings are made for the following subject-matter fields: social 
studies, mathematics, science, language arts, fine arts, health, home 
economics, agriculture, industrial arts, and vocational-technical 
education. The next suggested steps proposed by the committee 


responsible for the production of the yearbook include the fol- 


lowing: " 


e a more general acceptance of the school's responsi- 
nd measuring growth with respect to outcomes 
tanding—a more general acceptance together 
with a real attempt to do something about it. 

2. The understandings that are essential to each subject-matter field 
1 and to be made intelligible to teachers. 


need to be identifiec ‹ паде it 
3. Teachers’ confidence in their ability to assess evidence of under- 


standing, a process that is necessarily subjective, must be strengthened. 
4. Teachers must learn what kinds of behavior signify the attain- 
ment or the non-attainment of outcomes that involve understanding, 


1. There must b 
bility for developing a 
which involve unders 


16 [pid., pp. 44-64. 
17 Ibid., pp. 321-830. 
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situation are expected to transfer to different situations without 
loss of efficiency. Study of group dynamics has brought attention 
to bear upon developing new concepts of democratic leadership. 

Leadership for planned change. The projected concept of 
leadership in a democratic group is essentially that of a "uhange: 
agent." As such, the leadership function is seen as a transition: 


From То 
The leader achieving in an area 
that has prestige for the group. 
(Based upon hero worship and 


The leader achieving because he 
discipleship.) 


is able to help the group achieve 
what it wants through co-opera- 
tive action. 


The leader achieving because he 
is feared. 


Change comes about in any individual or group whenever given 
forces tend to create a condition of imbalance. For example, when 
4 community becomes aware of unsanitary conditions that en- 
danger the health and life of all or a portion of its members, it may 
become disturbed to the point of exercising unlimited effort to 
remove undesirable conditions, The factor that caused the im- 
55 of the condition. The leadership in- 
ping in the analysis of the condition and 
guiding the resulting action, 

The concept of leadership as planned change is based upon the 


assumption that human beings are Capable of and need to control 
the change processes that necessari i 


ties. It adheres to the premise tl 
sirable since otherwis 


of helping groups achi his end ee setting as a method 
leve this end, Princi ip is 
concerned with helping in: ш a 


ЈЕ Assessing Possibilities 
2. Detecting and organizi 
^5 Ruth Cunningham and 
37:502-503, November, 1948. 
27 Nationa Trainin 
Loc. cit. 


king for a given change. 


associates, hip and the Group,” NEA Journal, 


“Leaders 
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3. Removing or reducing resistance to change. 

4. Evaluating the changes prepared and effected in terms of (a) the 
efficiency of the methods employed, (b) the human consequences 
of such changes, and (c) the values operating to control their 
direction 

5. Stabilizing changed behavior at a new level. 

“targets” of the “change-agent” or leader in facili- 

tating changes in human relations have been identified as: > 
1. Working with individuals (in a group setting) in helping them 

gain skill in diagnosing and solving problems of: 

a. Innerpersonal adjustment 

b. Interpersonal adjustment 

c. Effective group participation 

d. Strategic social action. ; 

9. Working with teams or groups, helping them develop skill as 

groups in diagnosing and solving problems of: 

a. Member and group functioning 

b. Intergroup relations 

c. Strategic social action. 


The goals or 


Factors that influence leadership. It is doubtful whether there 
is such a person as a "born leader." " Those who are characterized 
as leaders usually are individuals who have become adept at hu- 
man relations or else have perfected the techniques of “manipula- 
tion" that permit them to control and direct the acts of others. 
Neither can we consider leadership to be a stable quality that will 
function equally well with different groups and in various situa- 


tions. 
Three major factors have been discovered to play an important 
part in determining the quality of leadership: " А 
f a given leader will be determined by 


1. The characteristics 0 1 
ds and emotional tensions. One leader in the 


his personality nee 
Group Development was de- 


National Training Laboratory for 
scribed partially as follows: * 

ental the 
his passive 


me in his life has been concerned 
dependency needs and his desire 
of an adult. It is possible that the con- 
flict had its origin in his early experiences of rejection and lack of 
encouragement by his father. The consequences of this feeling of: 
rejection have been a persistence of the dependency needs (at a deeper 
. 
?9 Гос. cit. 
39 Kenneth Benne, 
January, 1948. . 
h, Albert Pepitone, 
1 of Social Issues, 


. a major developm 


with the conflict between 
to assume the responsibilities 


“Leaders Are Made, Not Born,” Childhood Education, 24:202-8, 
and Alvin Zander, "Leadership in the 
Small Group," The Journa 4:31-40, Spring, 1948. 

32 Ibid., p. 32-33. 
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and results. Its purpose in school situations is to коен ques 
and adjustment. Informal evaluation has the аду antage E = 
immediately applicable to growth situations айа. may Кие: а 
both by the learner and by his companions in the group о er 
he is a member. Formal evaluation is based on Санни = E 
a group and сап be efficiently administered only by trained е 
aminers. | _ 
The agents of evaluation consist of an external азак, ral 
groups, the self, and a co-operating group. The last thr ee ca E 
depended upon with greater confidence for. use in secon "a; 
schools with each being augumented, respectively, by the нан 
named type as the student progresses toward maturity, The a J =. 
in the progressive selection of evaluative agents is eventually У. 
establish the self and the co-operative group as the most depen 
able. . 
Evaluation is based primarily on observation—of тези 
activities, during personal interviews, in critical e O 
terms of productions, or with respect to recorded responses. 
servation, in such instances, is to be regarded as including all other 
forms of sensory experience as well as visual experience. Both опи 
and whole-response tests (so-called objective and essay types) are 
based on the subjective judgment of the person who constructs 
the tests, the difference being in the point at which subjectivity 
enters into the measurement process. Observations can be made 
more objective by training the observer and providing for carefu 
systematic application of observational skills. А 
Standards of evaluation include absolute perfection, relative 
performance, and individual aptitude and growth. Utilization of 
both of the first two types tends to result in arbitrary classification 
of the results of evaluation, The forcing of scores made by stu- 
dents in small groups into the pattern for the normal distribution 


curve in order to assign marks illustrates one kind of injustice 
that is committed through reliance on 


standards of evaluation ex- 

ternal to the learner. 
Trends in evaluation are 
growth in the skills and un 
petency. Out of our 


moving in the direction of appraising 
derstandings necessary for social com- 
growing realization of the importance of eval- 
reasing efficiency of improved techniques for 
appraising various essential aspects of growth that are related to 
the fundamental Purposes of education, new criteria and more 
advanced 


ч principles of democratic enlightment are being devel- 
Oped. 
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Related Experiences 


Arrange for groups to work on a project to be selected from the fol 
mulated by their own members: S 
evaluating growth in such competencies as (a) 
ill in communication; and (c) habits of mental 


lowing or one for 
1. Make a plan for 
critical thinking; (b) sk 


and: physical health. 
2. Prepare an imaginative diary account which will furnish a basis 


for evaluation of growth in-(a) respect for and appreciation of tl 
worth of others; (b) concern for the welfare of all; and (c) provi gk iie 
participation by all members of a group. рома 

3. Visit a secondary school for the purpose of observin 
open in iem and vo (b) self-discipline in terms of iE) 
and group values; (c) willingness to < AES 
m I (9 gness to accept responsibility for group 

4. Analyze the progr 
college to determine w 
have been followed. 

5. Form judgments con 
your classmates in (a) man 
opment of meanings and co 
and (d) co-operation with ot 


ams of evaluation to which you are subjected in 
hich of the principles suggested in this chapter 


cerning the improvement of yourself and 
agement of learning experiences; (b) devel- 
ncepts; (c) techniques of group discussion; 
hers in general school activities. ' 
6. Write a short critical paper on the role of objective tests in те 

aluation. Submit mimeographed copies to members ue 


n and suggested improvement. 
andardized tests to determine’ their usefulness in 


luable in improving learning experiences 


urement and ev 
the class for criticisr 

7. Examine ten st 
furnishing data that are va 
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General education, however, is increasingly being thought of 
as a process of helping young people to develop competence for 
citizenship. As such, it is concerned with such factors as the adj ust- 
ment of each individual, the development of habits of co-operation 
within a group, a concern for the common welfare of all, prepara- 
tion for family life, and the ability to sustain one’s self eco- 
nomically. Such a concept of general education, unlike the theory 
of transmittal of cultural heritage, must be closely correlated with 
the life of the student while he is in school and must be directly 
related to his anticipated vocational and professional choices. 

When general education is concerned with the immediate en- 
vironment of students and also is related to their expected future 
vocational experiences, it must of necessity be adapted to their 
needs and their problems. It must also be concerned with helping 
young people make vocational choices that will help to define the 
goals toward which teaching and learning are directed. 

In this type of general education, teachers in all subject areas 
have the responsibility of relating the educational experiences 
in their courses to anticipated careers. The number of vocations 
that a given class group selects is naturally large. Good instruction 
requires that the teacher face this problem and aid each member 


of the group to adapt the best available learning experiences to 
his present and future needs, 

Teachers can a 
guidance. 
teachers, on 


pproach teaching from the point of view of 
On either hand, from guidance specialists and from 
€ may hear arguments to the effect that the theory and 
Practice of guidance is 50 unrelated to the theory of teaching 
prevalent in our schools that it is unrealistic to expect all teachers 
to understand and accept for teaching a guidance point of view. 
Admittedly, not all teachers will be able to provide guidance for 
highly complicated cases, and a few may never make the adjust- 
ment to a guidance point of view. But as pre-service and in-service 
education of teachers increases emphasis on the need of under- 
standing the individual student more and more, teachers will be- 
gin to relate guidance more directly to the instructional process. 
We may accept the belief that teachers have the ability to un- 
derstand and utilize the theory and techniques of guidance but 
still feel that the development of teaching as guidance is an un- 
realistic goal in terms of teacher loads. Evidence on every hand 
achers are required to teach too many 

tudents in one class group, and must de- 
educational work outside their regular 
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A major reason why teachers are overloaded is found in a point 
of view toward teaching that very largely has given direction to 
the organization of instruction in our public schools. When teach- 
ing is conceived as a process of transmitting information from the 
teacher to the student via the lecture method, it makes little dif- 
ference whether twenty or fifty pupils are permitted to listen to 
the teacher as he lectures. If all members of a class are required to 
participate in identical learning experiences at the same time 
and rate, it is reasonable to assume that the teacher can give in- 
structions to many as easily as to a few. To the extent that educa- 
tion is allowed to become concerned mainly with verbalization of 
knowledge and the memorization of established facts and dogma, 
the teacher may reasonably be expected to center his attention on 
forcing students to learn en masse. 

An additional point of view that has been commonly held by 
secondary school teachers and one that has contributed to the size 
of teaching loads is the belief that teachers should be subject- 
matter specialists to such an extent that they be restricted to only 
one field. The practice in planning educational experiences for 
secondary school students that has resulted directly from this 
notion has been a high degree of departmentalization. Teachers 
have been forced, as a consequence, to teach from four to six dif- 
ferent groups of pupils daily. Often the total number of students 
with whom a high school teacher has contact in a single day reaches 
as high as 175 to 200. Add to this picture the fact that teachers 
nier Minos class groups each semester, and we see that teachers 
are forced, by the practice that springs from this point of view 
toward teaching, to serve 80 many young people and to change 
class groups so often that anything but a superficial acquaintance 
with individual students becomes almost impossible. | 

The best evidence that secondary school teachers are subjected. 
to excessively heavy teaching loads as a MES + о! мена 
sis on patterns of teaching appropriate for lar ge c asses is tonnad in 
the fact that teachers who have endeav area pr ovide other meth- 
ods of teaching have not suffered so acutely, in terms of the size 

E cl Төг example, teachers of home economics in many 
of classes limited the size of laboratory classes to as few as 
schools asino prs has been possible largely because the teachers 
A dee I hie defined the type of laboratory teaching they de- 
s ‘actice and have insisted upon small classes that are 
меа teaching to be employed. 


e type of ; ed - \ 
adapted to aes have little difficulty in most communities 


ini tors 

-hool administra 3 r ( 

ii тт with boards of education to restrict the size of home 
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General education, however, is increasingly being thought of 
as a process of helping young people to develop competence for 
citizenship. As such, it is concerned with such factors as the adjust- 
ment of each individual, the development of habits of co-operation 
within a group, a concern for the common welfare of all, prepara- 
tion for family life, and the ability to sustain one's self eco- 
nomically. Such a concept of general education, unlike the theory 
of transmittal of cultural heritage, must be closely correlated with 
the life of the student while he is in school and must be directly 
related to his anticipated vocational and professional choices. 

When general education is concerned with the immediate en- 
vironment of students and also is related to their expected future 
vocational experiences, it must of necessity be adapted to their 
needs and their problems. It must also be concerned with helping 
young pcople make vocational choices that will help to define the 
goals toward which teaching and learning are directed. 

In this type of general education, teachers in all subject areas 
have the responsibility of relating the educational experiences 
in their courses to anticipated careers. The number of vocations 
that a given class group selects is naturally large. Good instruction 
requires that the teacher face this problem and aid each member 
of the group to adapt the best available learning experiences to 
his present and future needs. 

Teachers can approach teaching from the point of view of 
guidance. On either hand, from guidance specialists and from 
teachers, one may hear arguments to the effect that the theory and 
practice of guidance is so unrelated to the theory of teaching 
prevalent in our schools that it is unrealistic to expect all teachers 
to understand and accept for teaching a guidance point of view. 


Admittedly, not all teachers will be able to provide guidance for 
highly complicated cases, and a few 


€rs are required to teach too many 
ents In one class group, and must de- 
ucational work outside their regular 
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A major reason why teachers are overloaded is found in a point 
of view toward teaching that very largely has given direction to 
the organization of instruction in our public schools. When teach- 
ing is conceived as a process of transmitting information from the 
teacher to the student via the lecture method, it makes little dif- 
ference whether twenty or fifty pupils are permitted to listen to 
the teacher as he lectures. If all members of a class are required to 
participate in identical learning experiences at the same time 
and rate, it is reasonable to assume that the teacher can give in- 
structions to many as easily as to a few. To the extent that educa- 
tion is allowed to become concerned mainly with verbalization of 
knowledge and the memorization of established facts and dogma, 
the teacher may reasonably be expected to center his attention on 
forcing students to learn en masse. 

An additional point of view that has been commonly held by 
secondary school teachers and one that has contributed to the size 
of teaching loads is the belief that teachers should be subject- 
matter specialists to such an extent that they be restricted to only 
one field. The practice їп planning educational experiences for 
secondary school students that has resulted directly from this 
notion has been à high degree of departmentalization. Teachers 
have been forced, as a consequence, to teach from four to six dif- 
ferent groups of pupils daily. Often the total number of students 
with whom a high school teacher has contact in a single day reaches 
as high as 175 to 200. Add to this picture the fact that teachers 
often change class groups each semester, and we see that teachers 
are forced, by the practice that springs бод this point of view 
toward teaching, to serve 50 many young people and to change 
class groups so often that anything but a super ficial acquaintance 
with individual students becomes almost impossible. | 

The best evidence that secondary school teachers are subjected 
to excessively heavy teaching loads as a жс of үка. 
sis on patterns of teaching appropriate eet ar ge c е 15 onna in 
the fact that teachers who have endeav ores пе other meth- 
ods of teaching have not suffered so acutely, in teran of the size 
of «classes. POr example, teachers of home T + in many 
schools have limited the size of Verte <P > asses a as few as 
sixteen pupils. This has been aml Wee the teachers 
in this field have defined те type о а Map суу hing they de- 
Sired to practice and have insisted upon small classes that are 


adapted to the type of teaching to beemployed. _ 
Ета] administrators have little difficulty in most communities 


in working with boards of education to restrict the size of home 
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economics classes, for they and members of their boards recognize 
that the type of individual approach in teaching desired will be 
impossible with larger classes. The same conditions prevail with 
other classes in many junior and senior high schools and junior 
colleges, such as those in industrial education, laboratory science, 
and art. The way in which many junior colleges limit the size of 
sections for freshman English in order that individual attention 
may be provided illustrates this condition. At the same time, in the 
same schools, teachers in other subject areas are teaching classes 
of forty to fifty pupils. The principal explanation, one that ap- 
parently is not altogether obvious inasmuch as it is overlooked by 
many teachers, is found in the fact that those teachers who follow 
a point of view that underemphasizes the importance of knowing 
and understanding the student and who aim mainly at compelling 
him to memorize established knowledge actually invite and en- 
courage the economically expedient practice of increasing the size 
of classes, | 
By accepting апа promoting a high degree of specialization in 
subject fields along with the consequent organizational practice of 
particularized departmentalization, secondary school teachers have 


walked into the bottleneck of overloaded classes. As long as teach- 
ers continue to su 


of themselves as speci 


quently suggest, on the other hand, that 
procedure demands a reduction in 
; adjustment of the program to avoid such a de- 
ginning must be made somewhere. 
teachers must take the initiative in 
teaching before reductions in load 
ome to believe in adapting teaching 
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to the needs of individual pupils rather than in forcing pupils to 
adapt to teaching and as they begin to demonstrate that they are 
determined to teach in accordance with this belief, they will be 
able to convince their communities of the wisdom of making 
changes permitting all teachers to utilize a guidance approach in 
teaching. 


Good Teaching Is Guidance 


Teaching in secondary schools has been defined as the practice 
of democratic leadership with developmental intent. This defini- 
tion implies that teaching is a process of guidance. Guidance, on 
its own account, may be regarded as a process of democratic teach- 
ing in respect to its utilization in typical school situations. Both 
guidance and teaching are concerned with developing a type of 
leadership well adapted to the theory of life that predominates 
in the situation in which instruction is being offered. Neither can 
exist to an optimum degree in a divergent type of social organiza- 
tion. This point is readily understandable when it is realized 
that the concept of guidance is so fundamentally democratic that 
it cannot be considered compatible with authoritarian concepts 
of life. It is to be expected that as teachers are successful in de- 
ocedures harmonious with the tenets of de- 


veloping teaching рт ‹ ў i 
d guidance will become increasingly more 


mocracy, teaching an 


nearly synonymous. . А 
The unity of teaching and guidance can be illustrated by an 


enumeration of the principles of democratic living from which 
their theory and techniques must take direction. Both good teach- 


ing and guidance: 
1. Rely on the use of intelligence rather than force in the solu- 


tion of problems; 
2. Respect the mora 


of each individual personality; NOS . 
3. Believe in the basic right of each individual to share in the 


cisions that concern his personal welfare; 
he attainment of human happiness for all as the 
ffectiveness of social institutions and schemes of 


1 rights and feelings of all and the dignity 


making of de 

4. Accept t 
basis for judging е 
living; 

5. Are based 
the other fellow, | 
prerequisites to human happiness. 
extensively uses a guidance approach, it 
ions upon or to determine goals for the 


on attitudes of humanitarianism, on an interest in 
and on a feeling of kinship for others as necessary 


As teaching more. 
ceases to impose decis 
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learner. Instead, it seeks to help each individual achieve goals that 
to him are important and meaningful within such frames of refer- 
ence as his social group and his individual needs. Teaching, as a 
process of guidance, will help the learner to evaluate possible 
choices relative to the attainment of accepted goals and to predict 
the consequences of the decisions to be made. ‘Thus, teaching 
motivates growth by showing direct relationships between desired 
goals and specific learning activities. In helping learners to pes 
procedures appropriate to the attainment of recognized goals, 
teaching renders assistance in the analysis of obstacles as well as 
aids in the development of understanding in other ways. 
Teaching as a process of guidance. As teaching becomes more 
compatible with the principles of democratic living it adopts asa 
basis for its procedures certain characteristics that originally were 
associated only with the theory and process of guidance. То il- 
lustrate this point the following descriptions of teaching us : 
process of guidance were modified from statements а 
originally by Helseth and Stiles* to describe the function o 
guidance. | А " 
1. Teaching as a process of guidance recognizes the innate wor 
of each individual. In a democratic society the welfare and worth 
of the individual is the end for which social organization exists. 
The "state" can serve only as a means to this end. Man-made in- 
stitutions exist for their contribution to man's welfare. The 
achievement of happiness, dignity, and respect for each and every 
individual presents the only reason for the existence of social in- 
stitutions. Teaching, like guidance, assumes responsibility for 
maintaining recognition of the worth of individuals; both, there- 
fore, must seek to discover techniques by which such a function 
may be realized. 
2. Teaching as a process of guidance makes allowances for the 
uniqueness of each individual. Although individuals are born 
equal in terms of basic human rights, each person possesses some 
differences that are unique. Whereas it is necessary in a co-opera- 
tive society to promote certain common attitudes and skills—atti- 
tudes of mutual respect, skills of communication, of co-operation, 
etc.—it is highly essential that certain unique differences in peo- 
ple be preserved. A democratic society encourages, for example, 
the development of differences in creativeness, in personal tastes 
and habits, in vocational skills, and in interests, Furthermore, it 
* These Statements were adapted fr. 


ance by Inga Olla Helseth and Li 


om criteria suggested as appropriate for guid- 
burg, Virginia: The Virginia Gaz 


ndley J. Stiles, Supervision as Guidance. Williams- 
ette Press, 1946, p. 71. 
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respects differences in religious beliefs, racial background, and 
cultural characteristics, and it incorporates them within the scope 
of social interaction. Teaching seeks to help each individual de- 
velop and exploit his individual differences within the framework 
of democratic ideals. 

3. Teaching as a process of guidance is directed toward the con- 
tinuous integration of the individual personality within a modi- 
fiable environment. Happiness in a democratic society is achieved 
both through a process of continuing adjustment to the ideals ac- 
cepted by a social group and through the modification of condi- 
tions within the environment to meet the needs of individual 
members of the group. Teaching as a process of guidance func- 
tions in helping the individual make adaptations to the demands 
of his culture; but it also searches for ways of helping the indi- 
vidual through co-operation with others to make adaptations of 
the culture to the end that it better meets the needs of an increas- 
ing proportion of the members of the group. When social customs 
no longer meet the needs of a group they are modified or dis- 
carded. A growing culture is ever alert to the needs for continually 
shaping the environment in the direction of the ideals of the 
group and of the needs of its individual members. 

4. Teaching as a process of guidance recognizes that growth and 
development are a continuous process of experiencing vital rela- 
tionships. Growth is the result of experience. But in order for 
experience to contribute to improved capacity for self-direction, 
problem-solving, and adjustment, it must be vital and meaningful 
to the learner. With each individual growth takes place con- 
tinuously in relationship to significant efforts to make adjustments 
to environmental forces. Both teaching and guidance seek to help 
the individual select and interpret experiences to the end that 
acceptable goals may be attained. | i | 

5. Teaching as a process of guidance strives to obtain adjust- 
ments in environmental factors, including adults and institutions, 
as well as in the learner. Learning is generally thought to be a 
process of making behavior changes in terms of the demands of 
fixed environment. Young people are expected to perfect patterns 
of living which have been employed by their parents. In this way 
a given type of social N perennes A democratic 
society, however, recognizes the va ue or social practices only in 
terms of their contribution to the improvement of the welfare 
and happiness öt individuals within the gon group. Conse- 
quently, it presents evidence of continual search to discover better 


ways of living. 
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whereas those who provide so-called educational guidance of ten 
acquire this function as a result of responsibilities assigned within 
the administrative organization of the school. 

It was soon recognized that along with vocational and educa- 
tional guidance young people need help in solving numerous 
other problems of adjustment at various stages of their growth. 
The help that teachers, social workers, guidance specialists, and 
Psychologists give youth toward the solution of their adjustment 
problems is now referred to in professional literature under such 
topics as personal guidance, social guidance, economic guidance, 
guidance for leisure time activities, moral and religious guidance 
and—for older youth—family guidance, 

More than ever before, lea 


ders of the guidance movement de- 
Sire that guidance be consid 


ered and administered as a unified 


cern both the person 
the various isolated a 
one-sided efforts to d 
adjustment. The ind 
tion, for example, if 
over family problems acts to decre. 


teaching by placing em- 
techniques of dealing with 
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tained that choice is the individual's right and responsibility. A 
guidance counselor provides assistance in helping the counselee 
identify the factors that bear on choices and the probable or antic- 
ipated consequences of his choice. Perhaps no other principle is · 
so closely related to education for democracy. Just as an authori- 
tarian society must train its youth to follow without question the 
orders of those in authority, a democracy must help its youth to 
learn to think and to decide courses of action for themselves. 

9. The refusal of those concerned with guidance to endorse 
the giving of "advice" and "direction" has expanded and im- 

roved the concept of democratic leadership. 

3. The study of adjustment carried on in the field of guidance 
in relation to mental health and emotional balance has thrown 
considerable light on the degree to which authoritarian and arbi- 
trary patterns of teaching in secondary schools actually contribute 
to maladjustments. In guidance the paramount concern is with 
the maintenance of adjustment. Whatever else guidance does, it 
aims at helping the individual preserve his personal integration 

in relationship to his social setting. 


and his self-confidence 1 
4. Leaders of the guidance movement have sought to develop 
techniques of individual counseling and group guidance that per- 


mit students to be partners in educational activity. 

5. The point of view that the individual should be permitted 
to make decisions in terms of his goals is a healthy step away from 
educational situations in which teachers make decisions for stu- 
dents related to goals recognized only by teachers. The person 
supplying guidance assists in the clarification of problems. He 
helps in the discovery of related problems and calls attention to 
possible considerations that may have been overlooked. But the 
factor that determines whether a given issue or situation repre- 
sents а problem is the recognition and acceptance of it by the per- 


son who is responsible for making the choice. 
6. Guidance has placed maximum emphasis on the correction 


of causes of maladjustment rather than on the treatment of symp- 
toms. Such an objective decreases the emphasis on discipline (in 
the sense that the term implies the external control of behavior 
or the punishment of those who deviate from the accepted behav- 
jor of an institution), and frees the guidance worker to co-operate 
with the student in analyzing causes of behavior problems. 


It is in such points of view and techniques of human relation- 
ships that teaching finds companionship with guidance. Teachers 
are finding that as they develop methods of teaching adapted to 
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When it is evident that given customs, techniques of living, or 
social institutions are no longer contributing to the improvement 
of the welfare of the majority of individuals, such a society dis- 
cards them in favor of better patterns of life and more шш 
institutions. By such change and growth the democratic way о 
ife is improved. TM 
i v as a process of guidance aims at helping Еч 
to make choices that will lead to further development. Learning 
becomes possible when individuals grow concerned or edd 
about a problem to the extent that they consciously seek its so = 
tion. If the accumulated product of efforts to solve problems an 
the discovered solutions become a part of an individual 5 bene 
of action and if consequences modify behavior, learning resu ү 
The solution of one vital problem, however, leads the individua 
to be conscious of many related problems. Since no individual has 
the time and energy to attack all of the problems of which € 
aware, choices must be made. Not only must individuals make 
choices relative to the problems to be solved but also make wee 
concerning the step-by-step progress toward anticipated салон 
Both teaching and guidance aim at helping individuals EN 
necessary choices in terms of their consciously recognized goals. 


: z : i ifies 
Guidance practices in teaching. The teacher who identifi 
teaching with guidance will: 


1. Begin with each person at the point to which he has e 
vanced in terms of ability to solve problems, competency in self- 
direction, level of interest, and degree of competence for demo- 
cratic living. | 

2. Lead each pupil through step-by-step progress toward goals 
that to him, the pupil, are recognized as desirable and worth- 
while. : 

3. Provide leadership in stimulating interactions and adjust- 
ments among pupils within the class group and among other 
groups within the school and community. 

4. De sensitive to overt behavior, 
tion to trends in development, anal 
that underlie symptoms of behavior 


keen to see symptoms in rela- 
ytical in searching for causes 


5. Help the pupil to develop power in self-evaluation and 
self-direction, 

6. Help pupils obtain all of the information and experiences 
that are пес 


essary and significant for making intelligent decisions. 
7. Recognize the pupil as a person in the process of con- 
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tinuous development from one level of understanding, accom- 
plishment, and insight to another. А 

8. Realize that the acceptance of specific goals by a given in- 
dividual is determined by a unique variety of complex factors 
growing out of a discrete background of experience. 

9. Accept the fact that no two people gain the same percep- 
tions from what seems to be an identical experience. 

10. Realize that the consequences of accepting goals and the 
making of related decisions must necessarily be a product of the 


selected course of action itself. 


The Specialized Contributions of Teaching and 
; Guidance 


Although teaching and guidance are synonymous in terms of 
their approach to problems of human adjustment and with re- 
spect to the techniques employed in helping students solve their 
personal and group problems, each makes a distinct contribution. 

Distinct responsibilities of teaching. Some of the responsibili- 
assigned to teaching but do not fall within the 
dance specialist include: 
ting for growth and development. Teachers 
often attempt to modify existing settings in order to further learn- 
ing. At times it is necessary to change institutional form in an 
effort to meet the needs of individual students. Guidance coun- 
selors may help to discover the need for some of the changes that 
are necessary, but if they are guidance counselors only, they may 
be unable to contribute to effecting such changes and putting 
them into operation. Teaching must be undertaken in a manner 
that is expressive of acceptance of the responsibility to create a 
setting in which effective learning may take place. 

2. Administering school regulations. ‘Teachers have the re- 
sponsibility of administering such regulations as state attendance 
laws, school board rules, and regulations applying in individual 
schools. Although guidance workers may strive to help young peo- 


ple appreciate the wisdom or necessity for abiding by existing 
b + 
Р е not the official agents of enforcement., Apart 


regulations, they ar 
5 , guidance, teachers are expected to act as of- 


from teaching and an с - 
dministration of many regulations related to 


i ts for the a à e 
icf eden a The burden imposed by these additional duties 


may limit or interfere with teaching to a considerable extent. 
1 Control of student conduct. In every kind of social organi- 


ties that are 
province of the gui 
1. Creating a set 
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zation certain officials are charged with the enforcement о! ate 
of appropriate conduct. In the home this responsibility I xum 
the parents; in school, teachers must assume responsibi " Е 
maintaining order. Although teachers attempt to fulfill uus D 
sponsibility by means of procedures that are a is 
and representative of acceptable guidance procedures, oed 
nevertheless, a type of responsibility not commonly associated wt p 
guidance. Most communities expect the teacher to —€— E 
high level of control of student conduct within the school . © 
long as effective management is maintained, little regard is show 

for the procedures employed. | _ an 

4. Supervising extraclass activities. Teachers have the bie и i 
sibility of helping students plan assembly programs, conduct c » a 
raise funds, produce entertainments, They chaperone parties an 
dances and other social events; and teachers must serve as class 
sponsors and help plan special events such as commencement E 
grams and various types of formal and informal meetings with 
parents. | "d АЕ 

5. Organizing for effective learning. One of the major ы 
sponsibilities of teaching is that of organizing a group for effec me | 
learning. Teaching demands good organizing ability. The pro >- 
lems involved in developing learning experiences that will meet 
the needs and interests and levels of capacity of all members of i 
class demands of the teacher the ability to provide effective leader- 
ship in the role of an organizer. 

6. Recording and reporting student progress. Teachers are 
required to make analyses of the growth of their students and to 
record their judgments and interpretations for future use. They 
must also report to parents periodically a summary of their ap- 
praisal of individual progress. 

Distinctive functions of guidance. 
assumes certain responsibilities th 
as integral aspects of the teaching 
tions fall specifically under the 
most common reasons are that ( 
required for certain responsibi 
teachers lack the necessary prof 
the technical functions of guida 

+ Preparation ој case studi 
are usually the only members 
background and the time to 
complicated problem cases. 


Guidance, like teaching, 
at are not likely to be performed 
process. Reasons why such func- 
province of guidance vary. The 
1) teachers do not have the time 
lities of guidance, and that (2) 
essional preparation for some of 
псе. 

es. Specialized guidance workers 
of the school staff who possess the 
conduct intensive investigations of 
Teachers are able to study closely 
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most of their pupils, but they are frequently confronted with prob- 
lems in human adjustment that require the help of a guidance 
specialist who can bring a broader professional preparation and 
extensive time for study to bear upon the solution of the prob- 
lems. Such cases should be referred to guidance specialists who 
can make their findings available to teachers in order that they in 
turn may know better how to help their students. 

2. Provision of clinical guidance. Certain problems of adjust- 
ment require the service of numerous trained specialists. The 
clinical approach permits the service of- doctors, psychiatrists, 
counselors, case-workers, testing experts, and the like, to be focused 
on the individual. Youths whose problems have become so com- 
plicated that frustration, emotional disturbance, or personality 
disintegration have resulted need more help and technical therapy 
than can be provided through the process of teaching. Teachers 
usually are unable to treat such cases; therefore, they must refer 
them for clinical study. 

3. Administration and interpretation of certain tests. Guidance 
specialists are called on to administer and interpret tests that do 
not have common application for classroom learning. Such tests 
usually are administered only to individuals who have special 

f special dexterity, individual tests of achieve- 


problems. Tests о с | 1 5 
ment and mental capacity, and tests of emotional adjustment fall 


in the category of the guidance specialists. 
4. Compilation of occupational information. The guidance 


worker has the responsibility of gathering information relative to 
vocational opportunities within a local community, a function 
that normally is not performed by teachers. The process of as- 
sembling the information and making it available to classroom 
teachers and to teacher-counselors can be undertaken successfully 
only by those who have the time, interest, and experience in 
analysis of occupational information. 

5. Research related to the general needs of youth. In each 
school system there is need for assigning someone the responsi- 
bility of studying the pupil population of the community. Such 
investigations have as their Tajo purpose that of identifying the 
needs of youth in the locality concerned and of evaluating the 
extent to which programs of education and guidance are success- 
fully meeting the objectives for which they were planned. They 
are often concerned with such information as the prevalence of 
maladjustment among students, the rate of drop-outs from the 
secondary school, and the delinquency ratio existent within the 
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community. Responsibility for conducting such research is usu- 
ally assigned to guidance specialists, but the data collected gen- 
erally are made available to all teachers in order that teaching 
may be adjusted in terms of the evidence of need. | 
| 6. Placement. The. organized placement service in most sec- 
ondary schools is carried on under the direction of the guidance 
specialists. x " 
| 7. Follow-up. Upon the guidance specialist falls the responsi 
bility of conducting follow-up investigations to determine how 
effectively young people adjust to experiences after they are out 
of school. Information gained from such studies is. used by the 
secondary school staff in planning for curriculum revision, coun- 
„seling, and improving placement service. T А 
| The relationship between the specialized responsibilities о 
teaching and guidance in the secondary schools is —— л Я 
Figure 10. It will be noted that both functions are concerned with 
the same goal. For the most part both teaching and guidance 
exist as one and the same process within the framework of the 
program of secondary education. Certain functions are distinct 
enough, however, to focus emphasis on the need for providing 
specialists in guidance in any secondary school, even though the 
teaching provided by the school in itself represents guidance to a 
large extent. А 
| Role of the teacher-counselor. Teachers who are guidance 
‘conscious and well acquainted with the theory and practice of 
guidance will combine naturally and normally the functions that 
are commonly thought of as teaching and counseling. Since, in 
teaching, the entire approach is that of helping students learn to 
make choices related to recognized problems in terms of con- 
sciously accepted goals to the end that learning or adjustment 
may be furthered, the teacher will perform guidance whenever 
he teaches. The classroom teacher will need to utilize the profes- 
sional services of specialists in guidance in order to become better 
trained for counseling. The teacher should collaborate with the 
guidance specialist in solving complicated guidance problems 
that are beyond the professional scope of the teacher. 
In many schools there will continue to be the need for teachers 
Who serve as guidance Specialists during the time they are not 
teaching. These people will be expert teachers and competent 


guidance counselors. Freed from a portion of their teaching те- 
Sponsibilities, they will be able to provide skilled guidance to 
Students who need specia] help. The teacher-counselor may even- 
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tually become a full-time guidance worker if his competence and 
professional preparation meet the requirements and provided 
there is need for additional full-time guidance workers. | 

It is thought by many who have studied programs of guidance 
in operation that it is ideal for the specialist in counseling also to 
devote a portion of his time to classroom teaching. In this way he 
is able ‘to continue contact with the over-all school problems of 
youth and to maintain rapport with other teachers. Such a pro- 
cedure, if followed generally, would result in an increased num- 
ber of teacher-counselors and a possible reduction in the number 
of guidance specialists who never teach in the formal program of 
the secondary school. den 

The role of the guidance specialist. The guidance specialist 
is coming to be thought of more as a supervisor of instruction 
than as one trained narrowly in the techniques of testing and 
counseling. Secondary schools are recognizing that the function of 
the guidance specialist is that of serving as a co-ordinating resource 
in helping teachers, parents, and students learn how to solve their 
problems of adjustment. The guidance specialist can, therefore, 
help teachers improve their own competence for providing guid- 
ance, and he can also help direct the study of adjustmental needs 
of students. The specialist can conduct studies concerning the 
problems faced by youth in a school and community and help plan 
educational programs that take account of the results of such 
studies. He can initiate case studies, participate in clinical coun- 
seling, and perform other functions that cannot be handled ef- 
fectively by the teaching and administrative personnel of the 
school, 

Above all, the guidance specialist must be an expert in the 
theory and techniques of education and teaching. His major re- 
sponsibility is that of helping teachers to develop teaching from 


a guidance point of view. In order to be successful he must be an 


educator first and a guidance specialist second. By helping teachers 


adapt guidance theory and techniques to classroom methods and 
distributing continuous guidance services to all youth at points 
where the need is greatest, the guidance specialist fulfills his major 
function—that of helping all youth to grow in the capacity to 
maintain healthful adjustments. The guidance specialist’s first 
concern is that of helping teachers teach in such a manner that 
problems of adjustment do not occur, or if they do occur, that 
they are treated during their early stages. By helping teaching to 


become a process of guidance, the specialist serves to lessen the 
need for remedial counseling and therapy. 
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Summary 


Democratic teaching is a process of guidance. The term guid- 
ance, however, has been used to identify a specialized movement 
that originally began with vocational guidance and continued to 
develop under such headings as, educational guidance, personal 
and social guidance, health guidance, and family guidance. Today 
the entire guidance movement seeks integration in relationship 
to its total concern for the individual. As guidance is understood 
more clearly in relationship to its responsibility to help clarify 
many of the complexities of human problems, it is coming to be 
defined as a process of helping individuals make choices in a 
manner that will lead to continuing adjustment. 

Teaching has much to gain from the developing concept of 
guidance. From guidance it utilizes a point of view and techniques 
that are directly opposed to traditional teaching procedures that 
were based largely upon the doctrine of direction. |! 

Important issues that must be faced in developing a guidance 
approach in teaching center around our faith in the ability of 
adolescent youth to make intelligent choices, the extent to which 
guidance and discipline are compatible, the function of general 
education in relationship to individual goals, the factor of teacher 
load, and the quality of teachers available for secondary schools. 

The thesis that teaching 15 guidance is based on certain prin- 

identified closely with both 


ciples of democratic living that are t 
f guidance theory are shown 


teaching and guidance. Implications о | ж 
by analyzing characteristics of teaching as a process о: guidance. 


Guidance in both theory and practice suggests certain specific de- 
velopments in theory of teaching and for qus procedures. 
Even though secondary school teaching aS CEE oped ав арос 
ess of guidance, there will still remain eae (шара to 
be assumed by both teaching and mum e ies her-counselor 
and the e кола specialist, seeking the ia goa and working 
in close co-operation, will make distinct contributions to the needs 


of secondary education. 

of p m ie p ds leadership are increasingly used in 
adm more closely approach equis = t = 
versely, as teachers employ techniques ‘ en а va in teaching 
the ore nearly achieve democracy 1n the € ciTe m p i 
y more iq f working co-operatively with youth 
teachers пет of objectives, in planning learning experi- 
a Es jue дане consequences of action, and in re-defining 
? ecomes increasingly a process of guidance, 


goals, their teaching 
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Related Experiences 


1. The following films will be useful in studying the relationship be- 
tween guidance and teaching: 

Counseling—Its Tools and Techniques (22 minutes: sound). Voca- 
tional Guidance Films, Inc., Carl F. Mahnke, Des Moines, Iowa. Shows 
a teacher-counselor at work in a typical situation. The most advanta- 
Bcous use of the tools and techniques of individual counseling is de- 
picted. 

Learning to Understand Children (Part I, 22 minutes; Part II, 22 
minutes: sound). McGraw-Hill Test Film, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. It is best to show both parts in one showing. This film 
shows an English teacher using the techniques of guidance in helping 
an emotionally and socially maladjusted girl of senior high school age. 
Detailed illustrations demonstrate how teachers may observe student 
behavior, study cumulative records, conduct personal interviews, visit 
homes of students, and formulate hypotheses related to the treatment 
of problem cases. 

The Teacher as Observer and Guide (20 minutes: sound). Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. By presenting actual 
classroom practice, this film illustrates the importance of the teacher 
as observer and guide of student growth. Teachers are shown helping 
students improve their ways of solving problems, providing assistance 
to slow learners, and observing and stimulating the development of 


2. Study the curriculum of a near-by secondary school for the pur- 
pose of discovering the extent to which students are permitted to make 
choices relative to their educational experiences. 
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form to the needs of individuals, a guidance approach to behavior 
problems, and the extent to which student differences receive consid- 


eration. 
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| ESTABLISHING GROUP RAPPORT 
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Why have educators only recently become concerned 
about the contributions of group rapport to learning 
situations? . . . What practices in traditional second- 
ary schools tend to inhibit the development of rapport? 
- - · Give instances in which research studies have sup- 
ported the belief that group rapport increases effort 
and achievement in industrial and educational institu- 
tions. . . . Upon what bases does the establishment of 
group rapport rest? . . . List examples of character- 
istics of a cohesive group. . . . Which procedures can 
be used by teachers in establishing group rapport? . . - 
What implications do the consequences of group rap- 
port hold for objectives of democratic education? ... 
In what ways may the general pattern of teaching em- 
ployed affect the quality of teacher-student relation- 
ships? .. . What criteria may be used in evaluating 
teaching in terms of group rapport? 


Р Until the past decade, few attempts had been made to study the 
significance of rapport as a motivating factor in learning. Lack of 
concern about this important phase of human relationships in the 
teaching process is shown by the fact that in the article, "Methods 
of Teaching,” in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research, pub- 
lished in 1941, no consideration was given to rapport as an aspect 
of teaching. This omission is understandable since few research 
studies concerned with rapport had been reported up to that 
tme. Successful teachers, however, have always recognized that 
Students learn best when they are happy and in a congenial at- 
Hee г of this fact has led many conscientious 
Која ee to understand the underlying forces that seem to 

Thing 1n group situations. Efforts to help young peo- 


1 Walter S Monroe and $ 
S. - M. Corey, “Methods of T ing,” The Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research. New York: The Macmillan са РР. 725-730. i 
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ple achieve happiness in school have led to an assortment of 
pedagogical theories ranging from the laissez-faire, “do-as-you- 
please” variety to ingenious attempts to sugar-coat the pills of 
authoritarian procedures. 

Lack of concern for the importance of rapport can be attributed 
directly to a point of view toward teaching based on the assump- 
tion that the end justifies the means and that only in the end, or 
the achievement of academically respectable objectives, can happi- 
ness and personal satisfactions be found. Those who hold this 
point of view assume that since human beings gain their primary 
motivations from the need for self-preservation, they obviously 
all else, to excel their fellow students in competitive 
activity. This point of view placed the teacher in the position of 
subconsciously emphasizing individual competitiveness and in- 
dividual progress as the avenues of self-preservation. And, since 
the goal of survival is readily acceptable to all, many have felt 
that efforts to force pupils to learn were justifiable in terms of 
the end to be served. __ 5 

With competition serving as the fundamental source of motiva- 
tion in teaching, most of the experimentation designed to appraise 
the effectiveness of various methods has been concerned with 
auc: бсрсс ws teats, marks, promouons, rewards, honor rolls, and 
тариз other ре оё external compulsion. p: me results of 
experimentation are always influenced more or A the bias 

d -esearcher and by imperfections in the experimental ap- 
of the Tercan d, it is readily understandable that research of 
paratus employed, Б ke only a limited contribution to evaluation 
tais character ear y ort in the teaching process. Research de- 
of the function of rapp of revealing the relative effectiveness of 
signed for the ритрозе ards or punishments is confronted 


iffere t external rew Р 7 
е Padel difficulty when effort is made to appraise such 
with consider: У 


rt. 

М E . grou таррот 

an intrinsic force as 8 rior with respect to our former lack of 
а 


Perhaps the тај one of rapport in the teaching process has 
concern [ок Меир which instruction has been directed almost 
been the extent to о of organized subject matter to individual 
solely to the. teaching nition has not been given to the fact 


i recognitio t beer n to 
m e Md with à group the individual is vitally af- 
that when asso 


Š «s that influence the group as a unit. The tendency 
fected by a of students in much the same manner that we 
to teach group 


е of two individuals continues strong today in 
vould enin eer Pupils are still seated in rows, facing the 
many secondary 


desire, above 
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teacher and thus prevented from experiencing interaction with 
classmates that might lead to the development of rapport. Students 
remain isolated individuals even though they sit side-by-side in 
the same classroom. Recitations and lectures are directed toward 
individual pupils or toward the group as though it consisted of 
individuals who were exactly alike. . 

In many schools, teachers and other school officials have created 
groupings of students that discourage rather than encourage the 
development of rapport. Classifying students in ability groups is 
an example of such procedure. This type of grouping, which gen- 
erally implies the segregation of students on the basis of ability as 
revealed by scores on intelligence and verbal facility tests, is so 
unnatural and undemocratic that the development of group rap- 
port becomes extremely difficult or actually impossible. 

Other secondary school practices that have inhibited the de- 
velopment and maintenance of group rapport include: 


1. Arbitrarily assigning pupils to seats by alphabetical order. 

2. Forbidding students to talk to each other without first ob- 
taining permission from the teacher. 

3. Organizing class discussion in such manner that all com- 
munication must be from student to teacher or from teacher to 
student. 

4. Demanding that students work independently both in school 
and out-of-school for teacher-made assignments. 

5. Evaluating progress on the basis of subject matter memo- 
rized. -— 

6. Using "the curve" in grading students, thus emphasizing in- 
dividual competition with fellow students for marks. 

7. Utilizing rewards, comparisons, punishments, and other 
means of stimulating inter-group competition. ; 

8. Purposely segregating students who are “too friendly" with 
cach other, either by placing them in separate classes or by seating 
them apart from each other in the same class, 


9. Insisting that all students conform to teacher-made and 
teacher-enforced school and classroom regulations. 


The purpose of this chapter is to consider the significance of 
Tapport as it relates to teaching; to examine the characteristics of 
Tapport; to indicate the characteristics of a cohesive group; to 
Suggest procedures for establishing rapport; and to describe its 
consequences. The hypothesis supporting the discussion that fol- 
lows is that group rapport is an important aspect of the process of 
effective teaching and one of the major approaches to motivation. 
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The Concept of Rapport 


Meaning of rapport. The concept of rapport as an important 
aspect of teaching method is based upon the definition that rap- 
port implies the establishment and maintenance of harmonious 
interpersonal relationships within a group that are characterized 
by respect, mutual confidence, understanding, and a sense of in 
terdependence.* The theory that rapport is important in teaching 
rests on the belief that individuals receive the strongest motiva- 
ing and action from wholesome relationships with 
ated to the hypothesis that the need for survival 
that gives direction to all kinds of behavior causes the individual, 
as influenced by the complexities of a highly developed tech- 
nological and social environment, to seek security in group rela- 


tionships. To the degree that man utilizes his intelligence, he sees 


the futility of attempting to achieve self-preservation either in 
isolation or in competition with other human beings. He readily 


reacts to the danger of non-survival by associating himself with 
others in a group to gain strength that is inherent in co-operative 
effort. Inasmuch as man's intelligence helps him predict his future, 

ly influenced by long-term goals. The 


his behavior is increasing on 
ly date, conditioned, for example, 


adolescent's behavior is, at an ear Е establishi 5 
by his vocational aspirations, his hope of establishing and main- 


tainine a home and rearing а family, and by his desire to live in 
о 


harmony with his friends. ine 

Since the achievement of longterm objectives demands co- 
operative group activity, individuals are most highly motivated 
when working in congenial relationships with people whom they 
like and with whom they can = enjoyably: Tn general, m 
dividuals who succeed in an activity are ро mans geni aes 29 
“work well with others.” This ability is placed high on the list 
by personnel workers who are charged with Заар af 

Ре for various industries. The business man 
selecting employees his employees to work co-operatively to- 


if he can get ] 1 ely t 
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stitute for group rapport. No amount of individual rewards or 
punishments, coercion, or amount of expert technical coaching 
can compensate for the motivating force of harmonious inter- 
personal relationships within the team. 

Evidence related to the importance of rapport. In recent years 
we have begun to learn how tremendously important is the quality 
of group rapport established in terms of growth toward demo- 
cratic goals of education. Much of the evidence came at first, not 
from educational situations, but from industrial experimentation. 
Within the past decade several carefully controlled investigations 
have provided data concerning the development of rapport in 
industry that suggest methods applicable to educational situa- 
tions, 

One of the most careful and systematic studies, the results of 
which support the hypothesis that group rapport is one of the 
most important single factors in increasing industrial production, 
is an extensive investigation conducted over an eighteen year 
period in the Hawthorne Plant of the Western Electric Company. 
Initially this study was designed to measure the effects of various 
working conditions upon the output of workers in an effort to 
determine the conditions necessary for maximum productive ef- 
fort. It soon became evident that, with the inauguration of re 
search efforts, production began to increase. But the surprising 
fact was that regardless of the changes made in the interest of the 
experiment, whether for better or worse, the amount of indi- 
vidual and group output continued to increase with each adjust- 
ment. As this increase characterized the experimental group, on 
which various changes in lighting, arrangement of machines, ac- 
commodations, and conveniences were being tried out, it was also 
true, surprisingly enough, for the control group which continued 
Work as usual. 

In the illumination experiment, the first conducted, both the 
control group and the experimental group increased their amount 
of production as the amount of light remained constant for the 
one and was increased for the other. When the illumination of the 
Shops was decreased for the experimental group the output did 
not drop until the amount of light provided was decreased to .06 
foot candles, an intensity about equal to that of bright moonlight. 

In the experiments involving the working day, rest periods, and 
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troduced for the experimental group. The length of the work day 
and of the work week were also varied and lunches were served to 
workers during their rest periods. Even when, in the interest of 
experimentation, former working conditions were restored, which 
meant returning to the forty-eight hour week and doing without 
rest periods and free lunches, the quality and quantity of the 
output was not reduced to its former level. 

Analyzing the reasons why production seemed to increase re- 
gardless of the manipulation of working conditions, the experi- 
menters realized what had happened. In order to conduct the 
research, effort was made to secure the co-operation of the workers. 
Interviews were held. Foremen and workers met together to dis- 
cuss probable changes in working arrangements. Workers were 
asked their opinions relative to desirable plant conditions. Many 
of the conferences concerning problems faced by workers took 
place in the superintendent's office, and care was exercised to see 
that sympathetic treatment was accorded to the problems of all. 
Careful attention to the physical health of workers was given 
throughout the experiment. Medical examinations were given 
regularly and workers were frequently interviewed to discover 

Р imental conditions upon health. Workers were 


the effects of experi 1 dit h 
constantly aware that their opinions and suggestions were being 


eagerly sought. , А Е а 
In conducting this experiment the investigators, without realiz- 
ing it, had completely altered what had been previously a normally 
authoritarian working situation in which the boss told the em- 
ployee when to work, how to work, and how fast to work. Whereas 
ted out to record the effect of changes in the 


the experiments star i 
physical environment upon workers, they actually made radical 


changes in psychological factors that impinge upon efficient ad- 
justment and production. In this carefully planned experiment 
n for personal relationships, a respect for in- 


there was also concer е! s ' 
dividual workers, and a spirit of co-operation—all of which are 
the essential ingredients of group rapport. The workers came to 


have a feeling of importance because of the interest shown in 
them by the research staff, and they recognized that they shared 
importance in a significant co-operative enterprise. As a result of 
having developed a strong bond of friendship with the experi- 
menters and with management as well as with each other, they in- 
creased their production in spite of changes in the physical en- 

hen such changes were distasteful. It should be 


vironment even W : i ' | 
pointed out that factors involving external rewards, such as rest 
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periods, free lunches, shorter days and weeks, were equally in- 
effective as determiners of output as compared to the development 
of group rapport. 

Industrial strife between labor and management being as criti- 
cal as it is, progressive business men are realizing more than ever 
the need for developing worker rapport. Perhaps the most success- 
ful efforts have been in making the worker a partner in the busi- 
ness enterprise with opportunity to share in the profits either 
through production bonuses or through dividends paid on stock 
purchased by workers. The most important consideration in the 
success of such plans, however, is the quality of rapport that is 
brought about between workers and management. When workers 
feel that they are “fellow workers” with their foremen and plant 
owners, when they recognize goals that are the common concern 
of all, and when they are encouraged to participate in the im- 
provement of working conditions and production processes, they 
soon find themselves to be living in an improving atmosphere of 
mutual confidence, understanding, and co-operative activity that 
is more important to the success of production than almost any 
other factor. Industrial leaders are coming to recognize that the 
relation of the individual worker to his superiors and to his fellow 
workers is the most important factor in production motivation. 
Opportunity for the worker to participate in remedying unsatis- 
factory conditions or working procedures and the existence of a 
permissive atmosphere in which workers feel free to express their 
concerns relative to working arrangements are equally as im- 
portant as financial incentives in maintaining high quality and 
quantity of production. 

The study of social climates conducted at the University of 
Iowa is an example of a controlled experiment concerned with 
the effectiveness of different types of group associations upon 
members of several boys’ clubs. This study is a pioneer effort in 
its field and represents an attempt to examine certain factors that 
are closely related to rapport in educational situations. No effort 
will be made to describe the study in detail since its description 
15 available in educational literature, and reference has been 


made * to the descriptive film developed to depict the high lights 
of the investigation. 
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Boys of early teen age were organized into club groups under 
three kinds of leadership. The autocratic leader made plans for 
group and individual action and gave orders to each member of 
the group with respect to his responsibility. The democratic 
leader initiated co-operative identification of goals, group plan- 
ning, group decision making and group evaluation. The laissez- 
faire leader let the group do just about as it pleased, offering help 
only when approached. 

Results revealed that groups under both autocratic and laissez- 
faire leadership failed to develop a high degree of interpersonal 
relationships between members of the group or with the leader. 
In these two groups, in the absence of group rapport, co-operation 
was almost non-existent, and interest in activities was maintained 
only at a low level. In the democratic group, however, in which 
group rapport was developed and maintained, members enjoyed 
working together and shared working assignments readily. They 
worked as well in the absence of the leader as in his presence. This 
latter condition indicates that group rapport in educational situa- 
tions may serve to maintain high level of effort and accomplish- 
ment without the exertion of continuous external direction by a 


leader. 


Bases for Group Rapport 


Development and maintenance of group rapport in a learning 
situation is based upon both personal and social qualities that are 
inherently a part of the needs and drives of all individuals. 

Personal bases for rapport. All individuals possess certain per- 
s that cause them to seek fellowship and companion- 
atisfy personal needs and drives lead the individual 
e and interdependent relationships with 


sonal qualitie 
ship. Efforts to s r 
naturally into co-operativ 


others. : | 
1. Physical needs. АП persons seek the satisfaction of funda- 


mental physical needs, such as hunger, protection from heat or 
cold, sex, health. These needs may be satisfied in modern society 
only through co-operation with other individuals. Youth of high 
school age, for example, find a strong foundation for group rap- 
port in the drive they feel to establish normal healthful relation- 


ships with members of the opposite sex. | 

They eagerly seek acceptance in a group that permits them op- 
portunities to associate with members of the opposite sex, This 
drive and those of hunger, desire for shelter, and good health 
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represent common needs that cause human beings to seek to 
establish satisfying and co-operative relationships with those about 
them. . i 

2. Need for security. The inherent need for security and af- 
fection compels human beings to search for companionable as- 
sociations with others. Each individual needs to feel that he is on 
portant to others; he needs friends who share intimately bouis 
him his joys and sorrows; he needs to feel, also, that he is helping 
others as well as receiving assistance from them. When an indi- 
vidual is a member of a cohesive group he has a feeling of having 
gained security from being a part of an entity that is larger Tes 
stronger than himself. When groups lack rapport, individuals Pee 
come insecure and seek associations within other groups in which 
their feeling of security can be maintained. It is natural for the 
individual to desire to devote much of his time and energy to at- 
tainment of the objectives of groups from which he derives the 
most rapport. | 

3. Desire for Recognition. Individuals feel the need for recog- 
nition or approval. They need the encouragement that results 
from the approbation of others. Their own confidence in them- 
selves and their desire for action are based largely on the attitudes 
of other members of the group. Realization of this urge can be 
achieved most satisfactorily through membership in a group. The 
better the quality of rapport within a group, the more stimulating 
will be the satisfactions that result from the approval by the group 
of the efforts of its members, 

These three personal traits—attainment of physical needs, 
search for security, and desire for recognition—not only furnish a 
basis for the establishment of a group rapport but actually func- 
tion as drives toward its development. These drives are operative 
both in schools and in occupational situations as well as in the 
home, the church, social groups, and in the community. When- 
ever individuals share group relationships these personal needs 
tend to influence them to establish co-operative and interdepend- 


8 groups; consequent 


himself to Sroup patterns of 


о 
behavior. Social needs, therefore, are 
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acquired as a result of environmental influences. In a democratic 
society the following social needs or characteristics are among the 
most important that can be met or satisfied, in part, at least, by 
the establishment of group rapport. 

1. Friendship. All human beings learn early in life to respond 
favorably or unfavorably to others. Happiness can seldom be main- 
tained in any social group without the development of a favor- 
able reaction to at least a few members of that group. These 
favorable reactions are called friendships. Individuals seek to 
establish friendships at all stages of their maturity. During child- 
hood, friendships are likely to be quickly formed and quickly 
relinquished. As youth reaches adolescence it tends to place greater 
emphasis upon the security attained from the establishment of 
deeper and longer lasting friendships. Within every group the 
individual is concerned with establishing favorable relationships 
that will insure. happiness and a feeling of belongingness. The 
desire to establish friendships furnishes a natural drive that helps 
to maintain group rapport. 6 . 

As has been pointed out by Child * in his report of studies of 
children and adolescents in three different types of groups (clubs, 
schools, and institutional cottages), the group morale (rapport) 
is improved when groups are so arranged that members are in con- 
tact with persons whom they like and who like them. 

2. Admiration. Students tend to admire classmates who excel 
in the characteristics and skills accepted by the group as important. 
Early adolescents admire the strong, the swift, and the skillful 
in physical activities. They often show admiration, also, for the 
unusual and the sensational. During middle adolescence, youth 
admire the physical appearance of each other and especially that 
ite sex. At this age they frequently establish a quality 
port based upon similar admiration for “hero” char- 
acters. For example, young people who like a particular movie 
star may find that they are welded together in a group as a result 
of their mutual admiration for another individual. 

Later adolescents develop admiration patterns more compara- 
ble to those held by adults. They admire those who accept re- 
sponsibility within a group. They шоу ж deeper than 
surface appearance for personal qualities as the о bject of admira- 
tion. It is not uncommon for them to continue "hero Worship" 
with heroes changing from movie stars and G-men to political 


“Morale: A Bibliographical Review,” Psychological Bulletin 


of the oppos 
of group rap 


5]rvin L. Child, 
38:393-120, June 1911. 
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figures and other individuals who have attained fame in one or 
more fields such as athletics, science, music, art, politics, business, 
ilitary service. | 

и“ all jews of adolescent development, admiration for ше 
teacher may be a potent force in the establishment of Бар Мр. 
port. Although this may be a sound basis initially for dev doping 
a cohesive group, it is seldom sufficient to maintain rapport E 

a sustained period of time. A few highly gifted and famous col ege 
teachers are able to depend upon the admiration of their pupils 
as the primary basis for group rapport, but even in such in- 
stances the quality of maturity demanded of the student is оп т 
comparatively low level. Wise teachers recognize the danger o 

depending on admiration for themselves as a means of — 
ing rapport and seek to develop learning experiences that affor 
many and varied opportunities for students to develop mutua 

admiration for each other and to receive harmonious enjoyment 
of the total situation in which the group lives and works. 

3. Altruism. Devotion to the interests of others, as opposed to 
selfishness, is a fundamental basis for the establishment of group 
Tapport. As human beings become conscious of their interde- 
pendence with each other, as they strive co-operatively to achieve 
common goals, they develop an ethical concern for the welfare 
and problems of others. This attitude tends to promote the main- 
tenance of group rapport. As individuals grow in their under- 
standing of the interdependence of people they realize that no 
individual can be assured of his own well-being and that of his 
family without the co-operation of others. In order to enlist the 
help of others it is necessary to give help that is comparable to that 
received. The individual may, and perhaps does, develop altruistic 
feelings and habits as a result of working co-operatively to meet 
requirements that are associated with this urge for survival. Such 


behavior is a response to the realization that individuals survive 
only as members of groups. 
Both personal and social bases 


give support to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of 


group rapport. Recognition of these 
inherent and acquired trait 


s and the role they play in developing 
and maintaining rapport is an important factor in every learning 
Situation. 


If opportunity for the fulfillment of basic drives toward group 
Tapport is deni 


ed adolescents by the type of teaching employed, 
the student wil] devote his major interests, energies, and as much 
time as possible t. 


: о an attempt to establish congenial relationships 
with groups outsi 


ide the school or to participate in forms of group 
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activity that are not in accordance with practices associated with 
such a policy. Herein, perhaps, lies the answer to the lack of in- 
terest many secondary school youth show in the formal educa- 
tional experiences provided for them. They feel no fundamental 
interaction with other members of their class group, and they are 
not permitted to live together in the classroom in such a way that 
the establishment of group rapport is possible. Consequently, they 
seek to satisfy their personal and social drives for group rapport 


in extraclass or out-of-school groups. 


Characteristics of a Cohesive Group 


The main purpose of seeking to establish rapport is to attain a 
state of cohesiveness that makes it easy for the group to work as a 
whole instead of as individuals pursuing separate ways with com- 
plete disregard for the possible achievement of the group. In con- 
sidering the importance of rapport it will be helpful to examine 
some of the characteristics of a group that has achieved cohesive- 
ness. In a cohesive group; development of rapport involves careful 
consideration of certain essential qualities that are prerequisite to 
the selection of procedures designed to promote rapport. Some of 
the principal characteristics of a cohesive group are unity, har- 
mony, interdependence, co-operation, and shared responsibility 
for leadership. Although these five characteristics do not exhaust 
the possibilities, they do provide a starting point for discussion 
and serve as guides to planning for the establishment of rapport 


within a group. 


Unity. The term unity as used in this discussion means oneness, 


singleness of purpose, accord. It does not denote uniformity, ab- 
sence of diversity, nor continuity without change. Unity of a 
cohesive group is that quality exemplified when members of the 
group act together in relationship to and as a result of common 
o + ~ 

goals that are recognized and accepted. It does not mean that all 
individuals in the group act in the same way with a similar de- 


oree of effort. It does not imply the monotony that would exist if 
8 re doing the same thing at the same 


all members of a group we 

time, Such a procedure may tend to destroy rather than promote 

the cohesiveness of a group. Uniform conformity to the perform- 
bers of a group represents the op- 


: : ur 
identical tasks by me 
E ved only through voluntary action 


i i hie 
osite of unity that can be achi olunte 
а оп пи лук of particular kinds of participation. Such 


monotony exists in groups of secondary school youth taught under 
authoritarian control in which the teacher sets the tasks and urges 
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or compels all to follow directions exactly and to proceed at ap- 
proximately the same rate toward an imposed goal. 

Unity, in a democratic setting, implies accord or agreement as 
to purposes of the group, but it does not mean that uniformity 
of action is necessary or desirable. Diversity among members 15 
recognized and utilized. Differences in background, capacity, emo- 
tional drive, skill, level of achievement, and intensity of interest 
supply variety that gives enjoyment and pleasure to the members 
as they work and live together. 

Unity suggests that all members of a group be committed to 
respect for the ideas, attitudes and contributions of others; will- 
ingness to merge personal objectives with the goals of a group; ac- 
ceptance of the decision of the majority; and a determination to 
"pull together." Unity is the quality that binds together the di- 
verse elements within a group to make it cohesive. 

Harmony. Harmony permits unity to exist among group mem- 
bers who differ in various ways. It means a kind of concord that 
results in a pleasing whole. Structurally it is an adaptation of the 
parts and the arrangement in a whole that results in agreeable- 
ness and attractiveness for all members of the group. The impos- 
sibility of achieving such a goal with all members of a group go- 
ing their own Separate ways without regard for what the others 
are doing is obvious. Harmony cannot exist unless individuals 
subordinate their personal i 
promote a composite whole of group interests and goals that are 


nes individual 


: y the group as worthwhile and ap- 
propriate. The spirit of congeniality or community of disposition 
that is a necessary quality for a cohesive group is an important 
factor in harmonious action that adapts different attitudes, tastes, 


and dispositions into an agreeable unity of mutually enjoyable 
personal relationships. 


It is not differences in 


3 people that prevent harmony from being 
established ina group. 


Individuals with extreme differences can 
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group actuated by dissimilar, discrete, selfish purposes and biased 
by the belief that certain human characteristics are superior to 
others. Lack of interest in the welfare of the group, selfish desire 
to attain one’s own ends, and willingness to follow blindly the 
authority of a leader are major deterrents to group harmony. 

Harmony exists in varying degrees of effectiveness while a 
group is becoming cohesive, but it is most obvious when a group 
has achieved the quality of cohesiveness that is necessary for the 
maintenance of group rapport. Perhaps more than any other 
quality, harmony leads to democratic action. Individuals who 
have attained a harmonious relationship with each other do not 
find it difficult to live democratically. 

Co-operation. Co-operation denotes a state of working together, 
of operating jointly, of acting collectively. It implies sharing group 
participation with others, an important quality in group cohesive- 
ness. Co-operation means more than working together now and 
then. It is not necessarily the same thing as getting together with 
other persons to do a job that all wish to do anyway. Instead, it 
implies voluntary acceptance of responsibility for action, a will- 
ingness to become active in helping to carry out the purposes of 
the group in growth toward common goals. It is an approach to 
living that places emphasis on sharing—in planning, in action, 
and in appraisal. Co-operation does not exist when one group of 
jndividuals share in the planning and appraisal and another group 
is permitted to share in carrying out the action required by the 
decisions of the first group. It can exist when all members of a 
group are privileged to share in all processes necessary to and in- 
cluding action. 

In the traditional school, co-operation is taught as an ideal to 
be learned but with little opportunity to be practiced. Schools are 
o organized that real co-operation is against school 
The tone of instruction in this type of school en- 
veness among students. Such familiar ad- 
r own work,” “You must not help others,” 
ected papers to anyone else,” and “Do your 
homework without help” certainly cannot be reconciled with a 
desire to teach co-operation. Efforts to develop individual achieve- 
ment apart from group goals, insistence oa pupils work indi- 
vidually rather than in groups, and unwillingness to permit stu- 
dents to work on group projects of their own choosing provide 
further illustration of a type of teaching that prevents the de- 
velopment of co-operative шы апа и ue of foster- 
ing a spirit of co-operation, secondary schools of the past have 


frequently s 
regulations. ¢ 
courages unco-operati 
monitions as "Do you 
“Don’t show your corr 
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level) and a strong identification with the underdog. ‘This identifica- 
tion has motivated him to direct his efforts toward social betterment. 
The core of his sincerely democratic ideology appears to be a strong 
emphasis on equality. He sympathizes with the oppressed and rejects 
discriminatory practices directed against minorities or against the 
underprivileged in general . . . Е 

-.. his needs tend to make him nonagressive, nondominating, 
equalitarian and affiliative with peers and subordinates. He is sensitive 
to the feelings and wishes of others and is also sensitive to criticism. 
He wishes to please, to be considered a "regular guy," yet it is evident 
that there exists fairly strong autonomy needs which would make 
him react to being "pushed around" and which would make him 
wish to be free and independent of social approval and recognition. 
The general picture indicates that his autonomy needs are probably 
not as deeply rooted as his dependency needs. 


2. Leadership is determined to a considerable extent by а par- 
ticular environment in terms of the leader's perception as well as 
group member understanding and attitude. Security of the leader 
within a particular group and the acceptance by a group of the 
leader's contribution are important factors in determining quality 
of leadership. The leader described above would be expected to 
display sensitive, affiliative, nonageressive, and tactful behavior 
in most situations. Even from the brief account of his personality 
one may predict, however, that under particular circumstances 
with certain groups in which he feels that he is being “pushed 
around,” his behavior might well change to more aggressive ac- 
tion. 


3. The Conception of the function of leadership held by the 
leader. The point of view held toward leadership will contribute 


significantly to its quality in a given group. Much of the bad or 
authoritative leadershi i i 


Leadership processes that facilitate change. 
and skills that tend to facilitate group action 
It may be helpful to stud ibiliti d 
y the responsibilities an 
ae assumed by the leader who was described in ing 
opic. This leader saw his function to be the following. 
Tewari: ; т 
аа 1 nbers in developing plans that were 
how they were to do it, 8 them what they were to do and 
# Ibid, 


Certain activities 
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‘ 

9. Making statements as a leader which were intended to guide 
rather than direct. 

3. Being responsible for making frequent oral inventory: of 
progress and for stating whether or not the group was staying on 
a path that would take it toward its goal. 

4. Working with all group members on the task of evaluating 
how effectively they were working together. He saw it within his 
authority to stop the discussion long enough for the members to 
look at themselves as a working group. 

5. Giving expert information only when it was pertinent to the 
situation and not when it was inappropriate. 

6. Supporting the development of spontaneous shifts in ac- 
tivity by the group which were in line with the policy agreed 


upon by them. 


The outline of skills for stimulating change developed by the 
National Training Laboratory in Group Development," repro- 
duced with slight modifications below, will be helpful in identify- 
ing the process areas and the specific skills and understandings 
needed by the leader who strives to function as a "change-agent" 


for group development. 


Leadership Skills, Understandings, and. Processes S 
Needed Skills and Understandings 


1. Understanding own motivation in 
seeing need for change and desiring 
to bring about transition. 

9. Understanding and working in terms 
of a philosophy and ethics of leader- 
ship and change. 

3. Predicting the relation of one pos- 
sible change to others and to those 
that may come later. 

4. Determining possible units of change: 
(a) what seems to be needed; (b) what 
is possible. 

5. Identifying size, character, and struc- 
tural composition of group. 

6. Determining the barriers, the resist- 
ance, the degree of readiness to 


change. 


Process 


Analysis by leader of per- 
sonal motivations and ој 
relationship to members 


of group. 


National Training Laboratory in Group Development, op. cits рр. 111-113. 
85 Loc, cit, pp. 111-119. 
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often given allegiance to the development of Opposite charac- 
teristics in students. Teaching designed to help young people 
grow into effective citizens in a democratic society must help stu- 
dents to learn how to work co-operatively with each other. With- 
out co-operation it is impossible to develop the kind of group 
cohesiveness essential to maintenance of group rapport. 
Interdependence. Although a spirit of co-operation is a neces- 
sary and an important characteristic of a cohesive group, its pres- 
ence does not mean that individual initiative is lost sight of nor 
that individual purposes and goals must be abandoned. In co- 
Operating in group activities an individual's own qualities and 
desires may still be used While his personal needs and satisfactions 
may be held as inviolate. While attaining his own purposes, how- 
ever, the individual may receive help from others in the group. 
He depends on others and in turn is depended on by those who 


help him. It is this interdependence that helps weld a group to- 
gether into a cohesive unit. 


When students reco 


gnize the value of interdependence among 
themselves and with t 


heir teachers, who in turn also depend upon 
the students, they become willing to work together to accomplish 
their individual goals. This realization leads each member of a 
student-teacher Sroup to feel responsible for contributing to the 
efforts of the class, It helps individuals to be willing to permit the 
type and quality of their contributions to depend upon group 
needs and action, Without this quality of interdependence the 


cohesiveness of a 8roup suffers, and the desired rapport cannot 
exist. 


еп responsibility for selecting group goals, 
planning courses of action in relation to aims, and instructing 


members of the group relative to necessary procedures, a despotic 
situation still exists, 


uals we may at times mistake 


leaders. Normally, however, individ- 
uals resent being compelled to follow the dictates of either a 


f individuals. On careful study, that 


cohesiveness, its one 
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may gain a false sense of security and cohesiveness by sharing with 
others complete dependence on the leader. Blind obedience and 
the submerging of individual needs and goals to a course of action 
determined by a dictator may hold a group together temporarily 
in adversity or in the anticipation of a more bountiful future, but 
overemphasis on such qualities as obedience and subordination 
sooner or later interferes with the development of other qualities, 
such as unity, friendship, and co-operativeness, that are basic to 
the continuation of group rapport. 

In the second type of group named, the kind that is controlled 
by a few selected individuals, the same type of factors that inhibit 
cohesiveness are also present. Even though leaders are elected by 
majority vote and when members of the group seem willing to 
follow the dictates of those elected, it is impossible for individuals 
to submerge completely their personal needs and desires in favor 
of the plans made by the official leaders. Unless elected leaders are 
sensitive to the wishes of those they represent, unless means are 
found by which all members of a group may participate in all 
phases of group activity, it is difficult to maintain group cohesive- 
ness. 

In a democratic society cohesiveness is supported by the pro- 
vision for all to participate in what is normally thought to be 
leadership activities. Not all can lead at once, nor can all lead 
with the same degree of effectiveness. But every citizen should 
rightfully believe that he has a contribution to make to group 
effort and that he has the responsibility to assume his part in co- 
operative leadership. Rigid or crystallized categories of leadership 
responsibility are not compatible with democracy. In a democracy 
any individual may assume, at one time or another, in this group 
or that, the function of leadership. In so doing, every person may 
feel free to offer direction to his group, to contribute to further 
to try to persuade others to accept his point 
of view, and to judge the value of group processes. "Through shar- 
ing responsibility for leadership each makes his full contribution 
to the group. To the extent that provisions are made for all to 
share in group leadership, both co-operatively and individually, 


group cohesiveness is possible. | or 
The unified group. The principal objective in a democratic 


group must necessarily be that of unifying individual members 
Я erences into friendly and wholesome со- 


with a variety of diff me 
operation with each other in the pursuit of common objectives. 
The effectiveness of a group can be measured in terms of its 


„ness, its ability to stick together in the face 


continuity of action, 
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of adversity, and its success in the achievement of mutually de- 
termined goals. Power for group accomplishment can reach its 
highest intensity only as group cohesiveness is developed to the 
point that each member of the group is so much a part of the 
whole that group purposes become closely identified with his own 
purposes. This degree of cohesiveness can be attained only as the 
characteristics of unity, harmony, co-operation, interdependence, 
and the sharing of responsibilities for leadership are present and 


as each exerts its appropriate influence toward the establishment 
and perpetuation of group rapport. 


Procedures for Establishing Group Rapport 


А number of procedures are available to the teacher who is con- 
cerned with furthering the development of cohesive rapport 
within a school group. These may be thought of as aspects. of 
teaching that may be employed in the natural course of organizing 
а democratic setting for growth and development. : 

Grouping according to interests, purposes, and friendships. 
An initial step in developing group rapport is that of making pro- 
visions for the formation of groups of students who like to be to- 
gether. When young people are grouped arbitrarily according to 
such teacher-determined bases as intelligence, sex, achievement, 
vocational preference, behavior record, or the initial letter of their 
Surnames, either in class groups or within classes, the establish- 


ment of group rapport is made difficult from the beginning. First 
of all, we need to see that all 


accordance with the natural bases of interests, purposes, and 


achievement of this objective will necessitate, 
€s, Co-operative action with other teachers in 


ouping procedures in an entire school. In addi- 
responsibility 


changing the gr 
tion, it places a 
tain that group 


8e the suitability of groupings in a school or 
manence. If it is impossible to change group- 


, 


Soups remain constant ге 
and friendships, th 
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dominate American secondary education exists than that found in 
the number of schools that still group students arbitrarily in so- 
called "ability" or "homogeneous" class groups. It is to be ex- 
pected that in such groups there will be little basis for the estab- 
lishment of group rapport. So long as these groupings exist in 
secondary schools, they will work against the development of 
cohesive group rapport and consequently will inhibit learning 
and achievement related to the goals of democratic education. 
The first task of the teacher in creating group rapport, then, is 
that of making provisions for students to choose membership in 
a group in terms of their personal interests, purposes, and friend- 
ships. 

Becoming acquainted with each other. Group rapport is based 
upon acquaintance. A primary step to be taken by the teacher in 
the development of rapport is that of becoming acquainted with 
members of a new group by studying their cumulative records of 
previous growth experiences. The teacher must learn to know the 
students, and at the same time he must help them to know each 
other. It is implied in this process that the members of the stu- 
int themselves with the teacher. As teachers 
learn all they can about the students who compose a teaching 
group, they go well beyond such matters as the knowledge of 
name, previous marks in school subjects, record of participation 
in extraclass activities, choice of high school curricula, or stated 
vocational preference—the kind of information usually included 
in school records. Genuine acquaintance with students will in- 
clude all kinds of information that may have bearing upon ad- 
growth, such as those described in detail in Chap- 


dent group will acqua 


justment and 


ter 6. i 
The method of teaching plays an important part in the extent 


to which acquaintance develops within a class group. The teacher 
will need to devise numerous ways of helping members of the 
group to become acquainted with each other. Arranging for stu- 
dents to work co-operatively in subgroups contributes to acquaint- 


ance as do group discussions, opportunities for all students to 
share in planning ing activities, and such experiences as field 


learni 
trips and committee projects. Any time that a student is provided 
opportunity to make a contribution to the class, the acquaintance 


of members of the group with him is increased. Whenever the 
method of teaching employed encourages interaction between 
members of the group, it provides them opportunities to improve 
their knowledge and un 


derstanding of each other. 
In some situations it will be possible to extend the procedures 
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Process (continued) 


Needed Skills and Understandings 
(continued) 
7. Determining resources available for 
overcoming barriers and resistance. 
8. Knowing how to determine a personal 
strategic role of leadership in the 
light of the situation and abilities. 


ко. А __ UR aM URN 


Helping group members 
become aware of need for 
change and for the diag- 
nostic process. 


Co-operative diagnosis by 
leader and group of situa- 
tion, behavior, understand- 
ing, feeling, or perform- 
ance to be modified. 


l. Determining the level of sensitivity 
of members to the need for change. 

2. Choosing the methods that group 

members believe should be employed 

in change. 

Creating awareness of the need for 

considering change and diagnosis 

through shock, permissiveness, dem- 
onstration, and research. 

4. Raising the level of aspiration of 
members and of making aspirations 
realistic. 

5. Creating a perception of the poten- 
tialities for change expectations. 

6. Creating expectations to use a grad- 
uated plan of action and to have 
patience in its use. 

7. Creating understanding of the pos- 
sible sources of help. 

8. Creating a feeling of responsibility to 
engage in purported change by activ- 
ity participation. 


> 


1. Making catharsis possible and accept- 
able when indicated as a starting 
point. 

Skill in use of diagnostic instruments 
appropriate to the problem—surveys; 
maps, score cards, observations, and 
the like. 


Diagnosis in terms of causes rather 
than "goods" or “bads.” 

Skill in helping group members [0 
examine individual motivations. 

· Examination of the relation of one 
change to others in terms of particu- 
lar situations and of group member 
understanding, 


Clarifying interrelationship or roles 


2. 


6. 


А betw 
38 See section on Techniques for Chan een leader and group members. 


ging Groups, p. 394. 
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Process (continued) Needed Skills and Understandings 
(continued) 
7. Skill in dealing wisely with group 
members’ ideology, myths, traditions, 
and values. 


Involving others in process }. Developing techniques for arriving at 


of deciding upon problem. a group decision. 

Planning | and practicing 2. Examining the consequences of cer- 

group action. tain possible decisions. 

8. Making a graduated transition (a step- 

wise plan). 

4. Doing anticipatory practice in carry- 
ing out a plan. 

5. Providing for replanning and assess. 
ment at later stages. 

6. Providing administrative organiza- 
tion. 

7. Identifying and examining alterna- 


tives. 


nw 


1. Building and maintaining the morale 
of group members as change is at- 
tempted. 

2, Deciding upon the amount of action 
to be made before pausing to assess 
and evaluate process and progress. 

3. Understanding the effects of stress 
on individual beliefs and behavior. 

4. Defining objectives in a manner that 
leads to easy clarification and selec- 
tion of method. 

5. Creating a realization of the need for 
relating methods to recognized goal. 


Carrying out plan success- 
fully and productively. 


ар mem- 1. Diagnosing causes of inefficient group 
action through the use of measuring 


Evaluation of grot 
interviews, interaction 


ber progress, methods of { 
working, and human rela- instruments, 
tions. awareness panel. | 
2, Becoming proficient 
score cards, and rating scales. 


. Creating understanding or responsi- 


Insuring continuity, 1. Gre ae ы 
Spread. mainienance, bility for participation in members 
Я 
and transference of group. у 
f 9. Developing wide support for change. 
3. Developing appreciation by others of 
work of participators who need sup- 


port. 


in the use of 
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employed to promote acquaintance to social Situations either 
within the time provided for regular class meetings or in related 
out-of-class experiences. | 
Formulation of common goals. When students seek to achieve 
common goals they are encouraged to form personal relationships 
that further the development of rapport within a group. Teachers 
may use this procedure by encouraging young people to partici- 
pate co-operatively in the identification of educative experiences 
that are important and meaningful to them. When students share 
in the formulation of group goals, when they are provided op- 
portunity to examine the worthwhileness of given activities, when 
they perceive important relationships between individual pur- 
poses and group objectives, then to the extent that they are helped 
to realize the true function of education in a democratic society, 
they will accept shared relationships with other members of their 


group that are fundamental in the maintenance of group rap- 
port. 


Comparing interests. 


Establishment of group rapport may be 
furthered by encouragin 


8 members of the group to compare their 
interests. When individuals discover that others have interests 


that coincide with or that are different from their own, they have 
a better basis for understanding and co-operation. Examination 
of the interests of others is a step in the direction of the develop- 

tolerance for existing differences in charac- 
teristics and interests. True acquaintance and genuine friendship 


are seldom based on superficial understanding of another indi- 
vidual. 


it is necessary for all 
ent interests represented 
sion for a variety of intere 
identified and learning exp 


rstand the differ- 
ntelligent provi- 
Sts as group goals are co-operatively 


eriences developed, 
: : · The teacher may further 
the establishment of cohesive group relationships by dede mem- 
5 о 

th ways of helping each 
П8 consider co-operation 
Tatic teaching seeks to pro- 
‘ual help, As youth learn to 
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help each other they develop attitudes and habits of co-operation 
that serve to intensify their own interests and to promote concern 
for the total welfare of the group. 

Sharing experiences. One of the most effective ways of develop- 
ing group rapport is found in co-operative group experience—a 
party, a field trip, a group discussion, committee work directed 
toward group purposes, an assembly program, the publication of 
a class newspaper, the writing of a play, conducting an experi- 
ment, arranging an exhibit, or sharing an experience in literary, 
artistic, or musical appreciation. When members of a group share 
in the planning and execution of a project, they readily become 
acquainted with each other and find common needs and interests 
that further the establishment of rapport. 

Solving common problems. When members of a group partici- 
pate in the solution of a problem that is of common concern to 
all, they tend to develop cohesiveness as a group. The problem 
may be a simple one, such as decorating the classroom, develop- 
ing a reference library for periodical literature, finding equip- 
ment for a class project; or it may be more difficult, such as the 

loping a plan for student participation 


problem involved in deve | 
in curriculum development of the school or in helping to improve 


the behavior of the pupils. Academically, the problem might be 
one of understanding the issues involved in a local or national 
election, or it could be related to determining the use to which 
atomic energy should be put. If members of the class work co- 
operatively toward the solution of a group problem, the establish- 
ment of group rapport Is a natural result. When groups have all 
their problems solved for them or when they are not permitted 
to assume responsibility for participation in the selection of prob- 
lems to be solved, they are denied opportunity for development 
of the kind of group in terdependence necessary for rapport. — 
Developing self- and group discipline. Group morale is im- 
proved and group rapport 15 maintained when members of the 
group are permitted and encouraged to accept responsibility for 
their own personal conduct and for the conduct of their group. 
As groups accept responsibility for formulating their own codes 
of behavior and for enforcing these codes, they grow in capacity 
fo work cooperaliyely. "To the: extent that discipline is super- 
imposed from without, the group will find it difficult to maintain 
У ort. 
he + appraisal. If the only evaluation utilized is that 
externally imposed by the teacher, it is difficult to maintain a 
quality of group rapport that 1s compatible with the ideals and 
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objectives of teaching. As groups are encouraged to co-operate in 
the appraisal of the effectiveness of their learning experiences, 
they develop capacity for judgment, analysis, and decision-mak- 
ing. They acquire attitudes of participation and responsibility 
that lead to security within the group. Rapport results when mem- 


bers of the group accept and perform all functions that are impor- 
tant to them and to their fellow members. 


Consequences of Rapport 


Consideration has been given to the bases for establishing rap- 
port, the characteristics of a cohesive group and to the procedures 
that, if followed, will lead to the development of group rapport. 
It will be helpful at this point to consider the consequences or 
results that may be expected when rapport exists in a group. 
These consequences may be both individual and social, but they 
will always be interrelated. The consequences that result lend 
importance to the establishment of rapport. Their value and 
significance will determine the worthwhileness of exerting teach- 
ing effort toward the maintenance of a group structure and social 
climates conducive to rapport. 

Recognition and appreciation of differences. When genuine 
group rapport exists in a democratic group, the members will 
have recognized that differences can and do exist reasonably and 
justifiably among themselves. Such differences are recognized to 
be necessary and desirable. Members can appreciate the variety of 
contributions that can be made to the group only when differ- 
ences are permitted to exist and function. Differences lend inter- 
est to the composition of a group and to the effectiveness with 
which group purposes are accomplished. Appreciation of the wide 
variety of differences and their worth and the desire to make use 
of individual differences rather than to suppress them through 
arbitrarily enforced conformity is one of the important conse- 
quences of rapport in any group. 

Using the contributions of all. Although realization of differ- 
ences and appreciation of their potential value are worthwhile 
consequences of rapport, they cannot in themselves lead to maxi-- 


сп effectiveness. Without using the contributions of all mem- 
ers and their distinctive differences, 


"E a rt of 
achieving the quality of rapport. Беира lacs 


"deed in which contributions are utilized will depend on 
Hoe poses being achieved and the needs of the group. All con- 
ons should be considered and such modifications be made 
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as are necessary to adapt them to meeting group needs. If a partic- 
ular contribution is found to be at variance with any specific pur- 
pose, the attainment of which is currently the concern of the 
group, that contribution can be withheld and be presented again 
at a later and more suitable time, or the suggestion may be modi- 
fied sufficiently to make its acceptance practical. In some cases, 
contributions may have to be judged worthless with respect to 
group needs. Such judgment will be shared, however, by the in- 
dividual whose contribution is under consideration. If a proper 
spirit of rapport exists, its disposition may be satisfactory to its 
contributor as well as to the group. If an individual feels that his 
contribution will receive due attention and be used if found val- 
uable, he is not likely to be offended, however disappointed he 
may be. He will realize that the judgment of the group may be 
more valid than his own estimate of the worth of his proposed 
contribution, and he will acquiesce readily to postponing its use 
or to abandoning it altogether. The willingness to consider the 
appropriateness of individual contributions and to utilize them 
if found expedient, instead of the actual use or non-use of the 
proposal, is the principal characteristic that is associated with the 
existence of rapport within a group. ч 

Increased effort and achievement. Several recent studies have 
shown that when a condition of rapport is present within a group 
its members increase their effort and achievement. This was found 
true in the experiment mentioned earlier that was conducted at 
the Hawthorne Plant of the Western Electric Company.? The re- 
sults indicated that the development of group rapport was the 
major factor in increasing effort and production. 

Thelan? found in ап experimental study involving a control 
group that superior learning Was accomplished by members of the 
experimental group who were permitted to share co-operatively 
in the development of a college course in freshman chemistry. 
Members of the experimental group showed superior accomplish- 
ment when judged in terms of the amount of chemistry acquired 
and retained and with respect to the attitudes. exhibited toward 
their work and each other. The major experimental factors to 
which the experimental group was subjected were opportunities 
to share co-operatively хор с орн, тш the 

5 VE urn 
learning objectives for each activity, P ер es to 


i and W. J. Dickson, op. cit. : 

ES J. mae “A Methodological Study of the Learning of Chemical Соп- 

сеј ие Certain ‘Abilities to Think Critically in Freshman Chemistry,” Journal 
of Experimental Education, 18: 53-75, September, 1944. 
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be employed, (c) selecting scientific techniques to be applied in 
the solution of problems, (d) participating in experimentation, 
and (e) critically evaluating the results obtained. ў 

Ward * found that an experimental group in high school chem- 
istry learned more when the subject matter was functionally 
adapted to the needs and interests of members of the class group. 
Superiority of achievement in this experiment was judged in 
terms of the amount of subject matter retained. 

Teachers have often observed that when they have taught a 
group of students in which the degree of rapport was high, in- 
creased efforts were made by students and the amount and qual- 
ity of their achievement were superior in comparison to other 
groups in which little rapport was apparent. In a study related to 
this condition Klugman ° found that when pupils worked co-op- 
eratively in pairs they averaged solving 7.27 problems as compared 
to 6.18 when working individually. In addition Klugman recorded 
a marked tendency for pupils to work longer voluntarily when 
permitted to co-operate with others. 

These investigations are important initial attempts to evaluate 
the relationship between group rapport and increased effort and 
achievement. Perhaps in no other respect can the value of rapport 
be seen so clearly as in situations in which its presence is associ- 
ated with increased effort. Тће growing accumulation of research 


data seems to support the hypothesis that group rapport exercises 


à strong influence upon increased effort and achievement. 
Improved morale. 


condition which resul 
dence, enthusiasm, ea 


similar expressions o d willingness to further ac- 


vithin a group the members 
that it is evident even to a 
assisting them in their learning 
recognized and can be made the 
otherwise possible. 
Now that educators have become 
on plays in the lives of boys and 
girls, more attention is being given to development of behavior 
Appropriate to wholesome expression of emotion, to the under- 
Standing of the influence of 


E. Ward, 


Chemistry in senior High School," 
September, 1942, ple 

? Samuel 
Solving,’ 


ntal Study of Two Methods of Teaching 
Journal of Experimental Education, 11:69-80, 
Е. Klugman, “Со-о i ivi i i 
~ ' о Operative versus Individual Sufficiency in Problem 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 35:91-100, Feb. 1944. du 
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adjustment, to its utilization rather than its suppression, and to 
the maintenance of a suitable balance of emotional life. One of 
the ways to establish this balance is to provide for emotional 
erowth, to assist individuals in learning how to adjust to emo- 
tional experiences, to help them to realize that such experiences 
are natural and give richness to living, and that they are conse- 
quently desirable and to be sought rather than avoided. 

Mutual respect. As individuals within a group increase their 
knowledge and understanding of the differences in interest, atti- 
tude, purposes, and competence of others; as they grow in ability 
to share in decision making related to the over-all needs of the 
group; as they participate in co-operative experiences directed 
toward the solution of common problems; as they develop an ap- 
preciation of the importance of utilizing the contributions of all 
—they develop mutual respect for each other. Mutual respect im- 
plies a faith in the integrity and worth of other members of the 
group. It suggests that human beings accept an attitude of toler- 
ance and understanding toward their fellow men. It connotes a 
sincere respect and consideration for the motives that guide the 
actions of all. р 

Concern for the common welfare. Group rapport results in the 
development of a concern for the common welfare, a fundamental 
tenet of democratic living. Concern for the common welfare im- 
plies a willingness to place the welfare of the group ahead of per- 
sonal or selfish interests; it means that individuals will attempt to 
help others as they would help themselves. It grows out of man s 
inherent need to live within the tS a ais cii parc 
ment of group rapport contributes to the pror concern 


for the common welfare of the entire group. 


Pattern of Teaching on Teacher- 
Student Relationships 


The dependence of rapport on the relationships that exist be- 
tween the teacher and students еш Ше нс an пеш on => 
sidering the effect of various approaches to teaching on teacher- 
Е у: Ponce approaches or patterns of teaching that 
wens овоч by Mowrer ? serve as a x pug hu consi dera 
tion of the nature of rapport between xe er m u AR The 
theories of teaching suggest that the teacher may cause the stu- 
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dent to learn by (1) creating the problem and forcing the student 
to solve it; (2) helping the student solve a problem that he already 
has; and (3) both creating the problem and helping the student 
solve it. 

“Task setting” type of teaching. If the first of these patterns of 
teaching is employed, it is to be expected that the student will 
develop a negative attitude toward the teacher. When the student 
is unwilling or unable to perform tasks set by the teacher in the 
manner and with the speed required, he naturally develops re- 
sistance to the source of his dilemma. Inasmuch as rapport is based 
on harmonious, co-operative relationships, it is difficult or even 
impossible to establish and maintain such relationships in connec- 
tion with a type of teaching that poses the teacher as the deter- 
miner of problems and the taskmaster whose responsibility it is 
to see that they are solved. Perhaps the only type of rapport pos- 


sible between the teacher and the student in this type of teaching 
is that based upon admiration. 


Bush ™ points out that a brilliant teacher may cause students 


‘to admire his ability and to develop a degree of respect based 
upon their admiration. Certain students may find themselves 
challenged to emulate the teacher whose skill they admire. This 
attitude may approach that of discipleship and complete personal 
loyalty to the teacher and his leadership. Within a single group 
of students it may be found that some maintain a type of rapport 
that is based on admiration for the “task setting” type of teacher, 


whereas others develop attitudes of resistance both toward the 
teacher and toward those who have ado 


ship for the teacher. The we 
that poses the teacher as the 


an approach to teaching a high qualit of group rapport is un- 
likely if not impossible. ~ КОЛЕ ну ње 


11 Robert N. Bush, 


cational Research, 35: 


“A Study of s К 3 rh. 
645-56, May, P RE "Teacher Relationships, Journal of Edu- 
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have no basis for negative attitudes because his personal goals are 
the source of his motivation; the teacher merely provides assist- 
ance to him in achieving his objectives. Such an approach to 
teaching encourages a congenial relationship between the teacher 
and student. It permits the existence of harmony, friendship, 
unity, interdependence, co-operation, and the sharing of leader- 
ship responsibility. 

Good rapport usually results when students believe that the 
teacher is helping them to attack their problems and allowing 
them opportunity for expression of their own self-assertion and 
judgment in determining possible solutions and ways of working. 
roup participation the teacher tends to promote 


By encouraging от 
wholesome interactions among students. Students feel no resent- 


ment toward the participation of the teacher as a helper; there- 

fore, resistance and attitudes of avoidance do not develop. 
Combination "task setting" and *helping" type of teaching. AI- 
though the third pattern of teaching may be useful to many 
teachers as a transitional step from the first approach to the sec- 
ond, its contribution to the development of congenial teacher- 
student relationships is limited. In this manner of teaching the 
teacher serves the functions of both indicating the problems to 
be studied and then assisting the students in their efforts to solve 
them. Essentially it represents а combination of the first two pat- 
terns. Contrary to what one might expect, however, the addition 
dure provided in the second approach 


of the co-operative proce Д ЗЕКЕ 
does not ameliorate Ше negative aspects of the authoritarianism 
found in the first. The danger lies in the confused or mixed atti- 


tudes that the combined procedure generates. The student may 
develop resistance to the teacher on the one hand and yet feel the 
desire to work co-operatively on the other. Or the йаш who 
admires the brilliance of the teacher (and his seemingly all-seeing 
wisdom that permits him to select the problems that should be 
studied) may develop disgust when the teacher attempts to assume 
the role of helper, for it will seem to the student-disciple that the 
time would be better spent in listening to the wisdom of the 
p situations are likely to result in a lack of security on the 

;ho never feel quite at ease with a teacher who 
part of sud ae day and a “co-operative helper" the next. 
is a “taskmaster ems of students also denies them 


У 1 

j defining problems о: ч dios : 

үе к + "n © tion, curiosity, or ingenuity in solving 
ecess 


asserti 1 à 1 
problems, It reduces the shared experiences of co-operative action 
ems. 
to a pedagogical sham 


since the student is not permitted to work 
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toward the solution of problems of his own choosing. As a result, 
little faith can be placed in the assertion that this approach to 
teacher-student relationships will provide a basis for group rap- 
port. | 

The pattern of teaching employed will determine largely the 
quality of teacher-student rapport that is developed in the teach- 
ing situation. Increased concern for the maintenance of group 
Tapport inescapably becomes a problem of teaching method. A 
first step is for teachers to evaluate the effect of the patterns of 
teaching they employ upon teacher-student relationships. If it is 
found that teacher-student relationships are inhibiting the devel- 
opment of rapport, consideration should be given to the directive 
forces associated with the methods employed. 


Criteria for Evaluating Teaching 
in Terms of Group Rapport 

Since rapport plays a crucial part in the furtherance of learn- 
ing and in the development of habits and skills of democratic 
living, teaching must necessarily be judged in terms of the quality 
of group rapport it seeks or is able to promote. The following 
criteria are suggestive of the kinds of questions that may be asked 

as a basis for evaluating teaching in terms of group rapport: 
1. Is there evidence th 
teacher and all members of the group? 


2. Do all members of the group exhibit a genuine respect and 
friendship for their fellow members? 


at congenial relations exist between the 


udents place the welfare of the 
group above personal ambitions? 
conscious effort to use the tech- 
eloping cohesive group rapport? 


acher accepts all members of the 
: | ; religion, age, aptitude, ability, in- 
terest ackground, handicaps, sex, or ed- 


members of th 1 ibility for 
leadership? € group share the responsibility 


8. Is change the result of careful group planning rather than 
arbitrary directions? 


Are members of th " 
for self-dir € group showing 


Sar M : growth in the capacity 
ection in relation to co-operative 


practices? 
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10. Are the interests of all members of the group recognized 
when group activities are being planned? 
1l. Are the goals sought in learning experiences common to all 


members of the group? 
12. Are evaluation procedures developed and shared co-opera- 


tively by all members of the group? 
13. Do members of the group grow in their ability to under- 


stand themselves and others? 

14. Is there evidence of increased interest, increased effort, and 
increased growth as a result of group rapport? 

15. Is the morale of the group high? 

16. Do all members of the group show evidence of satisfactory 


emotional adjustment within the group? 
17. Is there evidence of growth on the part of all members of 
ing co-operatively, in sharing in 


the group in the skills of work 
ard group goals, and in the skills 


decision making, in working tow 
of democratic living? 
18. Do members of the grou 
utilize intelligence rather than 
19. Does the teacher know ап 
lems of all members of the group? 
90. Is there evidence that mem 
а sympathetic understanding of th 
21. Are students developing at 


p show evidence of willingness to 
force in the solution of problems? 
d understand the personal prob- 


bers of the group are developing 
eir classmates? 
titudes of helpfulness in behalf 


of others? 
29. Is the relationship between the class group and the school 


; onious? 
as a whole congenial and harmonic . 
23. Is there evidence that loyalties to the class group do not in- 


ibi ~ vp relationships between groups or between mem- 
hibit constructive relatio р 


bers of different groups? ; 
g А 
Е A onstrate capacity and habit: 
24. Do members of the group dem pecug à 
of group discipline? ә 5 
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Е ~ ndships? 
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96. Is there evidence that habits of behavior and conduct ex- 
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Summary 
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toward the solution of problems of his own choosing. As a result, 
little faith can be placed in the assertion that this approach to 
teacher-student relationships will provide a basis for group rap- 
port. | 

The pattern of teaching employed will determine largely the 
quality of teacher-student rapport that is developed in the teach- 
ing situation. Increased concern for the maintenance of group 
Tapport inescapably becomes a problem of teaching method. A 
first step is for teachers to evaluate the effect of the patterns of 
teaching they employ upon teacher-student relationships. If it is 
found that teacher-student relationships are inhibiting the devel- 
opment of rapport, consideration should be given to the directive 
forces associated with the methods employed. 


Criteria for Evaluating Teaching 
in Terms of Group Rapport 


Since rapport plays a crucial part in the furtherance of learn- 
ing and in the development of habits and skills of democratic 
living, teaching must necessarily be judged in terms of the quality 
of group rapport it seeks or is able to promote. The following 
criteria are suggestive of the kinds of questions that may be asked 
as a basis for evaluating teaching in terms of group rapport: 


1. Is there evidence that congenial relations exist between the 
teacher and all members of the group? 


2. Do all members of the 8roup exhibit a genuine respect and 
friendship for their fellow members? 


3. Is there evidence that students place the welfare of the 
group above personal ambitions? 

4. Does the teacher make conscious effort to use the tech- 
niques and procedures for developing cohesive group rapport? 


5. Do all members of the group find security and acceptance 
within the group? 


6. Is there evidence that tl 
group regardless of their гас 
terest, vocational choice, hor 
ucational plans? 

7. Do all 


1e teacher accepts all members of the 
€, religion, age, aptitude, ability, in- 
ne background, handicaps, sex, or ed- 


c 16 group showing growth in the capacity 
10П in relation to co-operative practices? 
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10. Are the interests of all members of the group recognized 
when group activities are being planned? 
11. Are the goals sought in learning experiences common to all 


members of the group? 
12. Are evaluation procedures developed and shared co-opera- 


tively by all members of the group? 
13. Do members of the group grow in their ability to under- 


stand themselves and others? 

14. Is there evidence of increased interest, increased effort, and 
increased growth as a result of group rapport? 

15. Is the morale of the group high? 

16. Do all members of the group show evidence of satisfactory 
emotional adjustment within the group? 

17. Is there evidence of growth on the part of all members of 
the group in the skills of working co-operatively, in sharing in 
decision making, in working toward group goals, and in the skills 
of democratic living? н 

18. Do members of the group show evidence of willingness to 
utilize intelligence rather than force in the solution of problems? 

19. Does the teacher know and understand the personal prob- 


lems of all members of the group? | 
90. Is there evidence that members of the group are developing 


a sympathetic understanding of their classmates? А 
21. Are students developing attitudes of helpfulness in behalf 


of others? 
99. Is the relationship between the class group and the school 


as a whole congenial and harmonious? | 
93. Is there evidence that loyalties to the class group do not in- 


hibit constructive relationships between groups ог between mem- 


bers of different groups? | | 
ртр of the group demonstrate capacity and habits 

of group discipline? 
25. Are students ре 
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cial bases it is possible to develop groups characterized by such 
cohesive qualities as unity, harmony, interdependence, co-opera- 
tion, and shared responsibility for leadership. 

Group rapport plays an important role in the learning process. 
It is possible to identify certain procedures that can be employed 
by teachers to establish rapport in school groups although we are 
not able to characterize every type of consequence or result of 
group rapport for a democratic society. Helping pupils to solve 
their own problems promotes rapport. Methods of teaching that 
depend on a teacher serving as a “task-setter” are less successful. 

The importance of rapport in teaching-learning situations may 
be stated as follows: When members of a group are happily secure 
in their relationships to each other, when each is able to know 
that his contributions will be respected and used whenever pos- 
sible, and when habits of helpfulness lead individuals to assist 
each other, the achievement of both the group as a unit and of 
individual members of the group will be affected favorably. 

Teaching, especially in secondary schools, is primarily con- 
cerned with the development of attitudes and skills of group 
living. In the United States emphasis is placed on helping youth 
achieve competence for co-operative living within democratic 
groups. Teachers may undertake to accomplish this goal by pro- 
viding experiences that permit young people to learn to live in 
ce while participating in school groups 


t esive relationships. Democratic teach- 
Ing, therefore, endeavors to accomplish its unique purposes by 


helping &roups of students to establish and maintain group rap- 
port. 
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functions; (d) class groupings based upon interests, purposes and friend- 
ships; and (е) efforts being made by a teacher to improve his acquaint- 
ance with the students he teaches. 

3. Using the suggested criteria for appraising teaching in relation- 
ship to group rapport, evaluate as accurately as you can a class group 
in your college laboratory high school. As far as possible, arrange for 
members of your teacher-education group to complete this project in 
teams of five to eight members, but arrange for visits to the class being 
examined to be made by only one or two persons at one time. 

Note: Keep in mind that these evaluations are being made for the 
purpose of your professional growth. Every effort should be made to in- 
sure that the teacher or class group observed is not embarrassed or 
offended by the manner in which this study is carried on. All activities 
and interpretations should be discussed only in a professional manner 
with other members of your teacher-education group. 

4. Arrange for members of your group to interview personnel direc- 
tors or owners of nearby industrial establishments for the purpose of 
learning the techniques employed to promote group rapport among 
workers. Compare your findings with those of other members of the 
group. 

5. Interview tw h school students for the purpose of 
discovering whether th blished rapport with groups with: 
whom they study in sc estions as the following may be 


asked: ' | pay 
(a) Which of the groups of students that you meet with daily in 


your classes do you like best? Why? à | 
(b) Would you prefer to be with the group with which you study 


in school or with other groups with whom you associate in 


out-of-school time? Ew 
g 4 1 activities in any of the classes 
(c) Do you feel "left out of group acti y T 


attend? A 
6. іар films related to the development of group rapport 


are worth seeing: 


o or three higl 
ey have esta 
hool. Such qu 


ound). Distributed by Simmel-Meservey, 
ly Hills, California. This film presents 


Teamwork (22 minutes: E 
means by which co-operation 


821 South Beverly Drive, Bevery. iy 
a study in human relations showing six 
can best be achieved. 

Shy Guy (22 minutes: sound: color). Distributed by Coronet Films, 


- Wen illustrating how one high school boy over- 
e Wu Шиш oe ere: . With the guidance of his father the 
€ his shynes 


i ji es his loneliness and diffidence in 
centr he film overcomes с ness à 
ieee Yom Кет genuine friendships with his classmates, 
g how і 


i " ‘nutes: sound: color). Distributed by Frith 
F dede da work (Pollywood 28, California. Depicts the under- 
s, P. О. Бо > А 
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standing of parents and children that should exist in an American 
family. Ways in which members of a family group pull together inside 
and outside the home when congenial rapport exists are illustrated. 
The feeling of spontaneity and fun enjoyed by members of the family 
group is supported by a strong current of genuine respect and affection 
that members feel for each other. 
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To what goals does the method of teacher-student 
sharing lead? . . + How can the teacher initiate co-op- 
erative activities within a school system? . . . Indicate 
steps that can be taken in beginning teacher-student 
sharing. · + - What pre-planning is necessary for intro- 
ducing teacher-student sharing? . . . How can teacher- 
student sharing be employed in the vartous aspects of 
the learning process? . . - What should be done in 
organizing for shared activities? . . . Discuss the prin- 
ciples that offer direction for teacher-student sharing 
as a method of teaching. · ++ What steps can be taken 
to induct a group into the process of co-operative shar- 
ing)... Describe types of organization that help to 


develop shared action. 
that has been found most closely in 


accord with social purposes of secondary education has been given 
Such titles as pupil-teacher planning, teacher-pupil planning, and 
teacher-student planning. Hopkins has used the term pupil- 
teacher learning [0 describe an experiment conducted in the 
Wilmington, Delaware school system. Giles intentionally placed 
the teacher first in his use of teacher-pupil planning in order to 
emphasize the importance of the teacher in the process. Alberty,* 
apparently not wishing to stress the scholastic distinction fre- 


quently made between the terms "student" and “pupil,” used the 
ing. This approach to teaching implies 


term teacher-student plann 1 : 
the co-operative sharing of learning experiences by the teacher 
and the student. Since the focus 1n democratic teaching is placed 

ing. Wilmington, Delaware: Delaware 


1L, Thomas Hopkins, pupil- Teacher Learni 
irene пне) 5 pp- 
Citizens' Association, pod phum Process. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 


The method of teaching 


lio , Interaction: 
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als does the method of teacher-student 
. How can the teacher initiate co-op- 
erative aclivilies within a school system? . . . Indicate 
steps that can be taken in beginning teacher-student 
sharing. «+ + What pre-planning is necessary for intro- 
ducing teacher-student sharing? . . . How can teacher- 
student sharing be employed in the various aspects of 
the learning process? - - What should be done in 
organizing for shared activities? . . . Discuss the prin- 
ciples that offer direction for teacher-student sharing 
as a method of teaching. · + - What steps can be taken 
to induct a group into the process of co-operative shar- 
ing? ... Describe types of organization that help to 


develop shared action. 


To what go 
sharing lead? . . 


t has been found most closely in 
accord with social purposes of secondary education has been given 
such titles as pupil-teacher planning, teacher-pupil planning, and 
teacher-student planning. Hopkins has used the term pupil- 


teacher learning to describe an experiment conducted in the 
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on sharing all aspects of learning—purposing, planning, execut- 
ing and evaluating—teacher-student sharing is the term used " 
describe teaching that aims to provide genuinely co-operative ex- 
perience in all phases of teaching and learning. E P 

Teacher-student sharing as a method of teaching is readily iden- 
tified in situations where the teacher organizes learning in ac- 
cordance with the fundamental tenets of democratic living. It as- 
sumes (1) that all members of a group, including students and 
teacher, should share in formulating policies and establishing pur- 
poses; (2) that all must be encouraged to participate in the a 
tion of policies accepted by the group; (3) that all members of a 
group are privileged to share in the benefits of action for the soa 
mon good; and (4) that all enjoy the right and responsibility о 
helping determine the worth of established policy and resulting 
action. Teacher-student sharing as a method of teaching aims di- 
rectly at helping all students learn to provide direction to them- 
selves and to the group of which they are a part. 


Goals of Teacher-Student Sharing 


The goals of teacher-student sharing as a method are found in 
our growing knowledge of the psychology of learning, in the sig- 
nificance of 5тоцр rapport, in the need for self-motivation, in the 
importance of maintaining adjustment, in the concern for indi- 
vidual differences, in the need for developing competence for 
democratic living, in the broad unit approach to teaching, and in 
the concept of teaching as a process of guidance. 


Learning through participation. Young 
live through real e i 


ences are important; for some individuals th 
of learning, but witho 


actually living democratically, 
greatly limited, 


*The following 


references will he helpful: 
arl C. Kelley, 
4 pp. 


Education for What Is Real. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
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effective method to promote learning and adjustment. When stu- 
dents feel that they actually share in the entire learning experi- 
ence, when they know their classmates well, when they come to 
understand and have faith in the motives of their teacher, and 
when they are made aware of the importance of their own contri- 
bution to group effort they make their greatest progress. 

Perhaps most important of all, the group rapport that is at- 
tainable through teacher-student sharing is directly related to the 
two essential characteristics of a democratic group—mutual re- 
spect and shared power. It is the kind of rapport that exists in a 
group that is attempting to respect the dignity and worth of each 
individual while at the same time working to arrive at compro- 
mises that permit action for the common good of all members of 
the group. 

Rapport is unlikely to exist in a group in which the teacher 
functions as the “director” of student activities. By establishing 
an atmosphere of permissiveness and mutual co-operation and 


guidance, group rapport can be maintained. Teacher-student 
in our growing understanding of 


sharing finds strong support 1 
the importance of establishing and maintaining group rapport 


within learning groups. 


Self-motivation. The quality and quantity of effort exerted by 


individuals in learning situations is directly proportional to (1) the 
recognition and acceptance of the goals toward which efforts are 
directed; (2) the extent to which goals are genuinely related to 
recognized or “felt” needs; and (3) the immediate importance of 
the learning activity 10 personally accepted goals. When a person is 
permitted to work at a task that is important to him, learning is 
facilitated. The motivation for learning in such instances comes 
from within the desires and objectives of the individual. It may 
be described as self-motivation as contrasted to the external mo- 
tivation so frequently found in school situations in which the 
teacher finds himself in the position of forcing, persuading, or 
bribing students to learn tasks set for them. — 
'Teacher-student sharing helps. students in formulating goals 
that they regard as important. This method helps them to identify 
forms of action that are appropriate to the realization of demo- 
cratic goals as a direct method of encouraging self-motivation. 
Since this approach to teaching 1s essentially one of guidance, 
-ded the prerogative of choice within the 


each individual 1s accor ода! hin 
nd activities. External motivation, 


framework of group plans a ctivi 
therefore, is supplanted by self-motivation related to personal and 


group goals. 
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Leader behavior that inhibits change. Discussion of the study 
of leadership qualities would be incomplete without considera- 
tion of some of the factors in leadership that tend to negate change 
in a group. Considered here are only those actions and charac- 
teristics that have been most readily apparent in the studies of 
group dynamics. No effort is made to examine all of the traits 
of the autocratic leader because it is taken for granted that most о! 
those traits inhibit group action in all instances. By analyzing the 
factors in purportedly democratic leadership—factors that have 
been found to produce inhibitions to change—the dangers and 
pitfalls incident to experimentation in the area of group leader- 
ship become readily recognizable. 

1. Overemphasis on the process. 
group dynamics, leadership h 
devoting almost complete att 
and member activity. When 
the leader is striving 
low a preconceived 5 
velops. 


2. Failure to take group into complete confidence. Whenever 
leadership fails to assist group members gain a complete under- 
standing of “what is being attempted," when some individuals 
are left in confusion with respect to the purpose of the study of 


the dynamics of group action, insecurities develop that delay ac- 
tion. 


In several of the studies in 
as been most sharply criticized for 
ention to the process of leadership 
ever groups become conscious that 
for a particular effect or endeavoring to fol- 
et of principles or procedures, resistance de- 


3. Overeagerness [0 accomplish results. 
case, proponents of particular t 
have made the mistak 


manipulation. So 


me individuals, who sup- 
ly, find it a conv 


enient form of group oF 
manipulative efforts. It is 


erel ki i ae 
consensus, By agreeing in ad. "upon Те push ake 
plicitly or implicitly, memb 
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studied developed suspicion of their sincerity thereby destroying 
group confidence and inhibiting agreement and action. ka 

6. Assuming novelty for techniques and processes. When the 
leader takes the position that he or his associates have discovered 
a "new" leadership or group technique, members of the group 
who have experienced similar processes, perhaps under different 
names, tend to develop disbelief and resistance. For example, 
leaders in certain experiments in group dynamics have accorded 
the term “role playing" to modifications of a technique known 
previously to many leaders of educational and adult work as the 
"dramatic method." Emphasis on the discovery of this process of 
adership by those interested in experimental work has 


group le 
о 
о зћагр criticism of the entire approach to group 


contributed t 
study. 

7. Laissez-faire action 
nothing” attitudes towar 


5 of leaders. Some leaders assume “do- 
d group activities in the mistaken belief 
that such procedures are democratic. Groups under such leader- 
ship develop disgust toward the leader and frequently submit to 
domination from group members and thus delay group progress. 


Nature of Group Participation 
opment has thrown light upon some 
of the intricacies of group participation. Often, successful group 
work has been attributed to the personality of the leader and his 
ability to see that group production resulted. Confusion relative 
to the functions of individuals within a group and with respect to 
the influence of individual personalities upon other group mem- 
bers has existed. E | 
Efforts were directed by the National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development toward the identification of various types of 
“roles” or participation assumed by group memba and to ways 
of training for effective group membership. * Throughout this in- 
vestigation the conviction was reinforced that the functions of 


leadership and group membership must be considered as correla- 
tive aspects of the over-all group growth and production. Out of 
the extensive study and analysis of the types of participation evi- 
denced by members of different types of groups, the “roles” as- 

ly or subconsciously by group members 


sumed either conscious р ^ PES 
were classified into the following three categories: 


Research in group devel 


37 See Kenneth D. Benne and Paul Sheats, "Functional Roles of Group Members," 
The Journal of Social Issues, 4:41-49, Spring, 1948. 


38 Ibid., p. 42 
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Adjustment. Teacher-student sharing represents one approach 
to furthering adjustment by permitting students an opportunity 
to participate in the formulation of policies related to learning 
experiences. It is based on the assumption that individuals have 
a better chance of maintaining adjustment when they are per- 
mitted to share in the control of their own destiny. 

Meeting the needs of youth. A co-operative approach to plan- 
ning school experiences aims directly toward meeting the recog- 
nized needs of all members of the group. Such a teaching proce- 
dure permits the adaptation of learning activities to the concerns 
of individual students. Teacher-student sharing also aims to make 
provisions for the extension of affection and security to all mem- 
bers of the group. Likewise, it is based on the well-grounded as- 
sumption that freedom from fear can be best assured in a situa- 
tion that permits members of the group to govern themselves. 

Recognizing that the personal and social needs of young people 
frequently are not satisfied by an academic approach to logically 
organized bodies of subject matter, teacher-student sharing makes 
provision for a problem type of approach to learning that permits 
members of the group to adapt subject matter to their own rec- 
ognized needs, 

Respecting individual differences. Teacher-student sharing is 
based on the assumption that the method of teaching to be used 
the many differences found to exist 
5. The flexible approach to learning 
€ group help to plan ways to utilize 
of all makes a direct contribution to 


his goa When the worth of an individual's contribu- 
tion is judged not in terms of his 


nt sharing as a method of teaching is directly 
goal of secondary education—developing So- 
Meath gests promote through shared experiences 
i aee ез, knowledges, values, and skills necessary 
ccessful citizenship. Such tenets of our democratic faith as 

Ss were De diee of intelligence, and concern for the com- 
Phasized daily through functional group ex- 


Th " 
e development of the habits and skills of initiative, self-direc- 
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FIGURE 11 
GOALS OF TEACHER-STUDENT SHARING 


LEARNING COMPETENCE FOR SELF-MOTIVATION 
BY DOING DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


MEETING THE NEEDS 


GROUP RAPPORT 
OF ALL YOUTH 


TEACHER-STUDENT 


SHARING 
ADJUSTMENT THE BROAD UNIT 


TEACHING AS 


RESPECTING INDIVIDUAL 
GUIDANCE 


DIFFERENCES 


tion, and self-discipline, 
with others, are of direct concer 
student sharing. 

The broad unit. 
sharing in the selection of steps t 
tion of results imply the broad unit approach to teaching rather 
than the traditional day-by-day isolated assignment procedure.* 
Teacher-student sharing is based upon teaching procedures that 
recognize that learning should be concerned with wholes rather 
than with detailed parts. Application of such an approach to 
teaching assumes that purposms, planning, and evaluation, as 
well as the traditionally recognized process of execution, are in- 
tegral aspects of teaching-learning situations. | ' | 

Teaching: a process of guidance. Teacher-stud ent sharing, il- 
lustrated in Figure 11, has for one of its goals ‘teaching as guid- 
ance,” but it also has its basis, as a method, in the process of 
guidance. Teaching that is merely a process of “giving to" or "di- 
recting" permits little opportunity for the development of effective 
democratic relationships between the teacher and the student. 
Only when teaching is a process of democratic leadership—of 
helping others to make choices—is 1t possible to approach the 

5 Harold Alberty, Reorganizing the High-School Curriculum. New York: Тће 
Macmillan Со, 1947, Chapters VII-XL pP. 221-336. 


as well as ability to work harmoniously 
n to teachers who use teacher- 


The co-operative formulation of group goals, 
toward goals, and the evalua- 
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task in such a manner as to make really contributive teacher-stu- 
dent sharing possible; 


Establishing a Basis for Sharing 


It is necessary that certain first steps be taken and definite prep- 
aration be made by the teacher in preparation for суви joe om 
provide opportunities for sharing. The teacher will need to de- 
cide the extent to which initial attempts in teacher-student plan- 
ning may go. Areas in which sharing of activities can take place or 
will be appropriate must be defined, and problems that may occur 
must be faced. : 

Initiating teacher-student sharing within a school. The begin- 
ning teacher and the student-teacher may doubt whether he San 
fit into a school situation in which opportunities for teacher- 
student sharing will be provided. If such a teacher is to begin 
his professional career in a school System where democratic prac- 
tices are followed, he will have little difficulty making appropriate 
adjustments. He, together with other new teachers, probably will 
be introduced to such practices during a pre-school faculty work- 
shop in which the philosophy of the school and its customary prac- 
tices are discussed, explained, and re-defined or modified. In a 
friendly meeting of the staff, new teachers will become acquainted 
with each other, will have opportunities to ask questions and to. 
indicate the areas in which they need assistance. Conferences will 


be arranged with those best able to help and plans for the opening 
days of classwork will be made. 


The teacher, in making preparation for providing experiences 


ciously share, must first of all examine 
believes that he can succeed. He must 


petent in it through firsth 
Secondly, the teacher | 

es, as well as himself, t y will work at any level or 

age, experience, and abili Б 

Past experience апа the 

Tespect to each particular 
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come discouraged when students fail to share or to be interested 
in participation. They may have become so accustomed to direc- 
tion and to coercion that first instances of freedom to participate 
in the planning of what they will do may leave them confused, 
insecure, and unable to exercise self-direction. A gradual process 

| may be necessary in introducing the practices of sharing. Fre- 
quently a limited field of activities may need to be suggested for 
beginning efforts. The conscientious teacher guages the readiness 
of students to share with him and exercises patience in helping 
students achieve readiness for co-operative action. 

Some first steps. The following suggestions have been found 
helpful to teachers who have initiated teacher-student sharing as 
‘a method of teaching in the secondary school: 

1. Take members of the student group into one's confidence. 
In inducting a group into the process of co-operative sharing 
much confusion can be avoided if the teacher will help members 
of the group understand what is being attempted and why it is 
important to them. This procedure involves helping a group see 
more clearly the relationship between experiences in school and 
goals of living—in the present and future. This process should 
offer numerous opportunities for students to examine their own 
needs and the ways in which these and the needs of other mem- 
bers of the group may best be satisfied by the program of the 
school. If students are to be inducted into shared experiences with 
the teacher, they must be permitted to know all of the reasons and 
implications of such an approach to teaching. 

Unless the teacher takes the group into his confidence, students 
may not understand the removal of arbitrary controls or the ef- 
forts of the teacher to stimulate self-direction and co-operative 
activities. Such confusion may lead members of the group to adopt 
laissez-faire procedures that will place the teacher in a defensive 
position and may ultimately lead him to authoritarian action. 
Groups may become apparently democratic for a time as an escape 
from distasteful despotic teacher-control, but they will not be able 
to maintain co-operative group procedures. unless they actually 
understand and desire to attain the goals of democratic living. 

2. Be as definite as possible relative to the function that the 
teacher is to serve. 1615 appropriate for students to examine with 
the teacher the role of the leader in a ње a gr FE In this 
way they will come to understand that e ie re inquishing 
his responsibility for promoting learning, the teacher 1s approach- 
ing his responsi n a democratic rather than an autocratic 


bilities 1 [ 
manner. When students are helped to see the function of leader- 
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ship as that of guidance rather than direction, as encouragement 
rather than compulsion, as assisting in the discovery rather than 
“telling how,” they are helped to accept a different concept of 
group and personal relationship with the teacher, The teacher can 
help members of the group see that the leader's task is to help the 
group perform all such functions as decision making, assignment 
of tasks, direction of activities, control of behavior, and judgment 
of results. 

3. Permit students to assume as much responsibility as they are 
able, as proved by group experience. This point of view places 
students in a position of earning the right to enjoy democratic 
participation. Its usefulness lies in the emphasis it places upon 
students accepting responsibility. It also permits the teacher to 
regulate the amount of participation extended to a group of stu- 
dents in accordance with the maturity of the group and the com- 
plexity of the problem to be solved. Its danger lies in the teacher 
himself. He may find it convenient to decrease rather than in- 
crease student participation. This difficulty can be avoided, how- 
ever, if members of the group share in the process of deciding how 
much responsibility they are ready to accept. m 

Fortunately, in an educative situation such as the school, it is 
possible for the teacher to rekindle the fires of democracy when 
they burn low from neglect by individual members of a group. It 
may be necessary in extreme circumstances for the teacher to sup- 
ply temporary arbitrary control of a group that has failed to 
assume responsibility for its actions. Whenever this happens. 
Whether due to weaknesses on the part of the teacher or on the 


is to re-establish democ 
tions permit. 


and de-limited. The begin 
made easier in some inst 
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study and learning or with subject-matter achievement. For ex- 
ample, initial teacher-student sharing could be developed in con- 
nection with activities such as field trips, assembly programs, 
home rooms, student government, class parties, debates, experi- 
ments, activities related to the use of visual aids, special projects, 
room arrangement, hall conduct, or the selection of supplemen- 
tary reading materials for a classroom library. 

The teacher, in his preparation for shared experiences or op- 
portunities in which sharing will be possible, will need to think 
through the range of possibilities and to identify many activities 
that students have felt worthwhile but in which participation may 
have been discouraged. Attention will need to be given to recog- 
nizing activities in which sharing will increase interest and lead to 
the development of group participation, activities furthering the 
students’ own goals and which may be engaged in without break- 
ing down ideals and respect for "good discipline,” “teacher-sta- 
tus,” “individual accomplishment,” “passing and failure,” or "get- 
ting the subject across." As experience 1$ gained the practice of 
co-operative sharing can be extended to other more fundamental 
aspects of the teaching-learning process. . | 

The following guides for delineating areas for sharing will be 
helpful to the teacher who is initiating teacher-student sharing. 


Choose an area: | 
(a) That is related to the recognize 
most of the members of the groups ey TO 
(b) In which the teacher feels secure in inviting participation; 
(c) That permits the group to enact decisions it makes; 
(d) In which decision making 15 the prerogative of teacher and 


members of the group; . . А 
(е) That permits plans for sharing with other groups if they 


will be affected by the results of action; . i | 
(f) In which goals of shared participation are relatively im- 


mediate and important to all members of the group; 


ns the group as a whole. — 
(g) That concer E i асер ЧЕРТЫ 


5. Develo оир codes отде 
security for У d released from teacher domination. Students 
4 on the rule of the teacher for the 


/ d to depend 
Leser wb ~ in school will need а reasonable 


determination of behavior ‹ ed a. 
substitute if insecurity is to be avoided. In anticipation of such 


a condition the teacher can assist members of the group to 
develop their own rules for conduct within the class and with 
respect to their mutual personal relations. Whenever problems 


d needs and interests of 
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of behavior develop they can be presented to the group for consid- 
eration of the suitability of established agreements relative to 
the manner in which they desire to work together. 

6. Expect mistakes and failures. Just as we readily accept the 
fact that the scientist performing an experiment will fail more 
often than he will succeed and as we recognize that the star basket- 
ball player will miss perhaps three times to each successful shot 
at the basket, so we must come to recognize that students who 
are learning to participate in co-operative effort will make many 
mistakes and outright failures in the process. If treated as catas- 
trophies, failures will soon destroy co-operative effort; if viewed 
as a natural and necessary aspect of the learning process, through 
objective and unemotional examination and analysis, they may 
be used to accelerate growth in the skills of co-operative living. 

Setting the stage—pre-planning. It is the responsibility of the 
teacher to set the stage for sharing opportunities, although certain 
properties may be furnished by the students themselves. The 
schoolroom will need attention before the opening of school. If 
the instructional materials provided are meager, if walls are dirty 
and dingy, if pictures are hung too high to be enjoyed, or if the 
amount of bulletin board space available will tend to limit the 
display of student productions, the teacher will find it necessary 
to devote time to improving the physical setting. Some of the stu- 
dents will be happy to help in making the room a more attractive 
place in which to work and co-operate. 

; Inasmuch as physical surroundings affect the feelings and а!- 
titudes of students, one Way to assure a pleasant atmosphere is 
to provide an attractive classroom, Seats are preferred that can 


be moved to permit small groups to work together or arranged so 
that the whole class can fo 


under way. 


Веча idi 
its сона ges и: песенагу rearrangement of the room and 
rere are other tasks for the teacher before he is ready 
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to introduce sharing to his students. These include locating ma- 
terials that can be used later; becoming acquainted with sources 
that will be needed; arranging, usually in co-operation with the 
principal, for maps, charts and other supplies; discovering persons 
in the community who may be called on for information, en- 
tertainment, and inspiration; finding the location of community 
activities, industrial plants, and social institutions that will fur- 
nish opportunities for observation and firsthand learning; be- 
coming acquainted with recreational facilities within reach of 
students, and familiar with church activities provided for young 
people. It is advantageous, also, to identify the service clubs 
that are interested in promoting wholesome activity for the 
youth of the community. In addition, avenues for co-operation 
with local newspapers should be cleared. It may be desirable to 
find points of scenic interest in the surrounding region and in 
places that are safe and desirable for outdoor gatherings. Of 
course, as part of their class activities students will be encouraged 
to gather much of the foregoing information for themselves, but 
the teacher must also assume responsibility for being familiar 
with such data in order that he can supplement the information 
offered by students and contribute to appraisal of the appropriate- 
ness of possible choices. The teacher has the responsibility at all 
times of leading students through sharing information he pos- 
sesses, to re-examine what they may have only superficially ex- 
plored. С 
It is also the responsibility of the teacher to procure instruments 
for recording experiences, for indicating student growth, and for 
reporting to other groups ог to outside agencies, as may be neces- 
загу or desirable for student or teacher use. Some of these will 
need to be ready for early use and cannot, therefore, wait for 
student assistance in devising them. Students will EAE: to offer 
suggestions later for their revision or for developing etter instru- 
ments. When students realize the help that such instruments at 
ford in facilitating growth and learning activities they will be 
stimulated to make improvements and to extend their usefulness. 
fields of activity in which students may 


The areas mentioned as пес І 
be encouraged early to share with each other and with the teacher, 
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i t must be the responsibility of 
of pre-planning tha и 
апорнае МЕ an be shared early with students, are 
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Sharing All Phases of Learning Activities 


Aspects of learning with which this book is concerned are pur- 
posing, planning, executing, and evaluating. Each of these consists 
of many activities that lead to the adjustment that collectively we 
call the products of learning. It is impossible and perhaps un- 
desirable to attempt to classify learning activities in terms of these 
four processes. Each is fundamental to the learning process at all 
times. Purposing, for example, will be involved throughout the 
teaching-learning experience, but it must be consciously consid- 
ered initially if the activities of planning and executing and eval- 
uating are to have significance. : . 

These aspects of learning activities represent phases in, which 
opportunities for teacher-student sharing are to be found. Al- 
though they are stages that have always characterized learning 
procedures, they have in the past been the prerogative of the 
teacher. Even the executing phase has been performed usually 
under teacher dominance, In democratic school situations these 
occasions for learning co-operatively exist in all the activities in 
which youth engage. Each aspect of the learning process may be 
shared by students in terms of individual abilities and interests- 

These phases, even though they are not discrete and may take 
place simultaneously or in any of several orders, must all be 
considered in developing the method of teacher-student sharing- 

Purposing. In the traditional secondary school the purposes 
were set by the type of subject matter taught. As such they were 
concerned largely with subject-matter mastery. Little thought was 
given by those who planned curricula to either group or individ- 
ual purposes or to the purposes of the society that were served 
by the school. In later years, when educators began to be con- 
cerned about purposes, goals, objectives, and aims, attempts were 

i bject matter in such ways that it would 
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It is evident that if teachers and students share in the process 
of setting up goals to be achieved, in purposing, the ends sought 
will be of interest to both. Purposing means the choosing of pur- 
poses. It implies intending, proposing, aiming, setting up to be 
attained, predetermining, contemplating, projecting, and decid- 
ing upon goals that are desirable within life and in terms of the 
objectives that may be reached through a particular learning ac- 
tivity. 

Frequently, students may not know how to state their goals in 
understandable language; they may not be able to formulate their 
vague feelings and concerns into distinct personal objectives. The 
teacher has the responsibility of assisting in the clarification’ of 
student goals to the point that they serve as objectives of learn- 
ing. In so doing, the teacher shares in their formulation. Working 
together, students and teacher agree upon the purposes to be 
gained by members of the group as a direct or indirect result of 
learning activities. The teacher will contribute, also, to helping 
students relate recognized purposes to the larger goals of the so- 
ciety of which they are a part. ‘ 

Planning. There is no clear distinct point at which purposing 
ends and planning begins. By planning is meant the process en- 
gaged in by students and teachers in which they project a method 
of action, organize their facilities for carrying out the proposed 
activities, and outline the procedure to be followed. Planning 
involves designing, that is, arranging the composite factors that 
enter into a pattern of action. It may be expressed as laying out 
the course, mapping the strategy that in relation to learning ac- 

Planning involves organizing and 


tivity will be the most efficient. | g 
shaping the work to be done and arranging the various steps to 


be taken that will lead to a recognized goal. 
This stage of sharing may be difficult at first, but when students 


realize that their part in the process is recognized and acknowl- 


edged by the teacher, they will enter into the contriving, the pro- 
jecting, and the designing with wholehearted willingness, and they 


will find pleasure in participation. This is a high point in dem- 


ocratic co-operation, planning to attain goals that have been recog- 


nized and accepted by all. 
Executing. After the goals have been set up and the plans made 


for reaching them, execution of the plans usually becomes a com- 
paratively easy task. When the plans are made as a shared experi- 
ence, it is an agreeable activity to carry the plans into action, to 
pursue a course that leads to the realization of group goals. Stu- 
dents and teacher readily manipulate the various factors in their 
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plans so that they carry into effect the project that has been de- 
signed by the group. They fulfil their purposes by observing the 
steps chosen for reaching the goal and by proceeding with the 
facility that results from careful planning and acceptance of re- 
sponsibility. Through such a process students come to realize that 
sharing the execution of their plans is an experience in demo- 
cratic living. Thus, they advance toward independence and self- 
direction. 

Evaluating. During the stages of purposing, planning, and 
executing there is a parallel process in operation—that of ap- 
praising the quality of the goals and of the probable effectiveness 
of the plans that are being made to reach them. Evaluation of the 
process of execution and the results of the procedures followed 
in relation to the ends sought permits a degree of.sharing that 
did not seem possible when the students were first made aware 
of the fact that they were expected to take part in these various 
processes. A concomitant learning that accompanies growth in 
power to appraise the worthwhileness of the activities of a group 
is the growing ability to judge the effectiveness of one's own acts 
and to think of them in terms of the overall purposes of the group 
and of society, 

The spirit of co-operation that has been built up during the 
learning period —a day or a semester—will be accompanied by 
satisfaction and the attitude of good will toward others. This 
contributes directly to the establishment of the social competen- 
cies that enable the individual to accept democratic procedures 
and to resolve to carry such practices into out-of-school life. It IS 
this ability to share under all circumstances and in all types of 
activities that makes the individual realize that democratic pro- 
cedures can be applied in all areas of living. Through the ex- 
ing i ed and developed within the school, 


principles of democracy offer an ideal 
approach to ај] aspects of learning and living. 


Organizing for Sharing 
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Creating a social climate—emotional and intellectual—for shar- 
ing. The teacher should first endeavor to establish a social climate 
that encourages sharing. This cannot be done before the members 
of the group are assembled, although the teacher will have made 
preparation, as described earlier in this chapter, for the accom- 
plishment of this procedure. 

The nature of the social climate developed within the group 
depends almost entirely upon the quality of the leadership pro- 
vided by the teacher. By helping students feel at ease, by making 
them feel "at home" in the group, by aiding all to achieve a rela- 
tionship to other members of the group that is congenial, mu- 
tually respectful, and free from tensions, the teacher helps to 
create a social setting that is conducive to sharing. 

First of all, the teacher will seek to become well acquainted 
with each student and will make an effort to help students come 
Secondly, the teacher will make provisions 
of the group examine their personal inter- 
der that they may recognize those held 
members of the group. Thirdly, the 
teacher will seek ways of relating the specific and general purposes 
of the school to individual needs and interests. And fourthly, the 
teacher will need to help all members of the group to come to 
understand the nature of democratic ideals and procedures. 

The last process is an important one. Students frequently come 
into possession of erroneous conceptions of the functions of edu- 
cation. They often think of school as something that is supposed 
to be concerned with unpleasant and disagreeable tasks. They may 


have learned to think of the teacher as a “school policeman,” one 
nish” and to prevent occurrences of inter- 


who is supposed to "pu 
action ise students. They may have been told previously 
"not to talk to each other," to “mind their own business," “not 

ON a ld," to “get the assignments,” or 


t » to “do as to » 
ара те If such pupils suddenly find themselves 


in in which they are encouraged to work together, to 
ae кү to share, they will naturally become confused and 
M he ee may fear that sooner or later the teacher 


in. rst, the куры ; 

alee s EM а begin administering p pole tor be 

em Wie tad been forbidden in all their previous experiences. 
Vior that ha r, these students may decide that 


ishments fail to appe G 
bs us is Ve a “weak sister" and unable to tell them "what to 
acher 


5 ided if the teacher helps students 
do.” fusion may be ауок s Е 
ia ep META the underlying philosophy back of the experiences 


in teacher-student sharing. 


to know cach other. 
for helping members 
ests and needs in or 
in common with other 
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Beginning where students are. In traditional teaching, students 
begin at the beginning of a “course,” the first page of the textbook, 
or at a point determined by the teacher. In planning with stu- 
dents, the teacher begins where students are. In organizing school 
experiences that provide for firsthand participation in sharing, 
the teacher begins at the point that pupils have reached through 
previous development. This will vary with individuals and groups. 
Some will have achieved attitudes and skills of co-operative shar- 
ing even before reaching the early years of secondary school; 
others may not reach this stage of maturation until college. In 
any case, the teacher should begin at the point of growth toward 
skill in group living at which he finds the individual student. 

1. Discovering student development. In order to begin where 
students are the teacher will need, first of all, to find out the 
status of their development. This can be done by asking the stu- 
dents to describe enjoyable experiences that contributed to their 
understanding of democratic living. Or it may be accomplished 
by observing students in their relationships to each other as they 
begin working together. Sometimes simple check-lists of skills 
mastered may be helpful to the teacher in ascertaining growth 
stages. The teacher, when it is possible and convenient, should talk 
with former teachers in order to obtain anecdotes that reveal the 
level of growth of individuals and of the group as a whole. The 
school cumulative record is a rich source of information relative 
to the development of social skills in many schools that have 
placed emphasis upon these aspects of growth. 

It will be necessary in most instances, even though the teacher 
is able to gather much objective evidence relative to the social 
maturity of members of a group, to make final judgments with 
respect to the kinds of sharing experiences for which pupils are 
ready only after having observed students in “tryout” situations 
within a particular group. Individual students respond differ- 
ently in various situations. Likewise, groups present different 

group personalities" A student who may not have revealed ca- 
Pacity for accepting responsibility in one group, during one 
Semester, may show an entirely different attitude and behavior 


pattern with respect to co-operation when placed in another 
group at another time. 


2. Relate new activitie 


that the teacher begin w; ivi 
51 With each group by relating new activities 
to be undertaken to pas red 


= t experiences of members. This can be 
accomplished when the teacher is thoroughly familiar with those 
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who compose the group and with their. past experiences. It neces- 
sitates, also, an acquaintance of the teacher with the interests and 
needs that are recognized by members of the group. 

To begin where students are, the teacher will devote time 
during the early stages of his relationships with a group to discov- 
ering the experiences that students have had and to identifying 
the levels of social maturity they have achieved. The teacher who 
makes a textbook assignment upon meeting the class the first 
time shows little concern for beginning where students are; he 
has not taken the necessary time to find out. Likewise, the prin- 
cipal who takes pride that in “his” school every student is “down 
to work" by the end of the second day of classes, reveals that “his” 
teachers are expected to require pupils to begin with the memori- 
zation of abstract assignments unrelated to their previous expe- 
riences, In a democratic school, also, pupils will be hard at work 
from the beginning, but their first efforts will be directed toward 
the all-important task of getting acquainted with each other and 
with the teacher in order that actual experiences in learning will 
become more fruitful in terms of their final contributions to 
growth and development. : 

Selecting problems of concern to all If pupils are to be en- 
couraged to share in a co-operative enterprise, all must have a 
"stake" in it. It is necessary, therefore, to select experiences that 
are of common concern to all. When students feel that they are 
working with others on problems that relate to their concerns 
as well as those of their classmates, they gain increased incentive 


- ive effort. 

E^ y ке the process of deciding which problems merit 
consideration, members of the group, including the teacher, will 
be able to ascertain the areas of concern that may profitably be 
pursued. The teacher who 1s beginning to experiment with 
teacher-student sharing will find it easier if the initial problem, 
unit, or experiment is one that provides a genuine challenge to 
all or most of the members of the group. This is one of the surest 
guarantees that learning activities will be intrinsically related to 
the interests and recognized needs of students. Application of this 

at are noteworthy for the willing 


inci 1 oduce results th ) 
Чита вене are pupils rather than for conformity to the ex- 


i the teacher. J я 
Рене Е begin with problems with which they are fa- 
When students 96 Я ‘atti. S 1 
miliar they gain security and increased motivation. Security re- 
B on working on tasks whose first steps are familiar 
, , 
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as a result of previous experience. Motivation is a prodnat at = 
resulting satisfactions, This is an important consideration for i: : 
teacher who aims to help pupils learn to share experiences with 
each other. When students feel secure in what they are doing they 
find it easier to learn to work co-operatively in mutual helpful- 
ness. vw е е eee 
Recognizing personal and institutional limitations. In o — 
izing for sharing it is appropriate for the teacher and other er n 
bers of the group to recognize at the outset the limitations Va 
are fixed upon the extent to Which a group may go in pann rp 
and executing learning experiences and in assuming ix agp B 
ity for its own actions. In the typical school situation two bier 
of limitations exist. ТЕ these are recognized at the outset it wi 
help to prevent the development of frustrations later, for e 
bers of the group will be aware of their existence and, therefore, 
Will not be disturbed when such influences are felt or become ар“ 
parent. E 
1. Personal limitations. Personal limitations that may be pres 
ent in the members of any group include level of Tnaturadon 
willingness to work co-operatively, interest in the area of living 
with which learning is concerned (i.e., mathematics, science, ат t), 
interest in individual problems selected for consideration by im 
group, level of competence in democratic living, emotional blocks 
to sharing with others, prejudices that promote tensions among 


individuals, ineffective habits of study, or lack of concern for 
others. 


2. Institutional limitations, 
ondary school there exists nec 
procedures, requirements, the 
tionships, or traditional ways о 


In any institution such as a sec- 
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Examples of some of the limitations that are usually a part of 
institutional form include: 

a. Definite Area of Study. If students are enrolled in a course 
in chemistry, they are limited by the subject area in which they 
are supposed to be studying. They would not be expected, for 
example, to decide that since they are more in need of experiences 
in psychology they will drop the study of chemistry and make 
the class one in psychology. Within the limitations, however, 
they could discover ways of utilizing psychology in their shared 
experiences. 

b. Limitation of a Time Schedule. Most secondary schools fol- 


low definite time schedules. Classes meet for forty-five or sixty 
for a semester or a year. Although modifications 


hort periods of time, as for example when a class 
d an entire day or week on a field trip, single 
1 are limited by the time schedule followed 


minutes daily, 
are possible for s 
arranges to spen 
groups within a schoo 


by the entire school. | 
с. Availability of Materials. It would be unwise for a group to 


undertake the study of a particular unit for which the available 
materials were too inadequate to provide satisfactory resources. 

d. Necessity of Conforming to School Regulations. Existing 
rules or policies that relate to such procedures as the assignment 
of marks, administration of examinations, selection of textbooks, 
or the reporting of progress represent, in many cases, a type of 


р of the School. Fixed educational attitudes and 
beliefs of parents, board members, and teachers may become a 
limitation. 
Certain limit 
dealt with intelligently in зис} 
progress if teachers recognize t 
modifying those that can be cha 


ations will exist in every situation. These can be 
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Four basic principl 
tempting to organize à cl 
p eren as an official agent of the community, retains re- 
5 onsibility for the behavior of the group. No matter how a group 
i ү А and conducted, the community will hold the teacher 
an dues for the manner in which the group behaves. Gen- 
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erally, teachers have responded to this responsibility by exercising 
various degrees of authoritarian control. In our society, however, 
the teacher is held accountable not only for the responsible con- 
duct of a group of students, but also for fulfilling this responsibil- 
ity through democratic procedures. 

Sometimes teachers have mistakenly believed democratic and 
laissez-faire procedures to be synonymous. The result in some 
instances has been the complete relinquishing of responsibilities 
for leadership by the teacher to the point of permitting students 
to substitute license for freedom. If the teacher fails to exercise 
dynamic, responsible, and functional leadership, he is just as guilty 
of malfeasance of duty as when he employs despotic procedures. 

In using the method of teacher-student sharing, the teacher 
accepts responsibility for leadership. Not only does he serve as a 
resource, but he actively helps the group make decisions that con- 
form to the best available facts and that lead to intelligent action. 
He helps the individual and the group to evaluate the effective- 
ness of action and the extent to which responsibilities have been 
assumed and consummated, In the democratic classroom, students 
do not ask that question facetiously attributed to the child in the 
Progressive School, “Teacher do we have to do what we want to 
do today?” But rather they face the responsibility of determining 
what they need to do in order to further their own individual 
growth and to contribute to the achievement of purposes agreed 
upon by the group. It remains the teacher's inescapable obligation 
to guide each individual student in the selection and fulfillment of 


Periences is 


youth. The 


nd a right and a privilege for 
is abl 


5 person or group of individuals 
vities is limited only by ability 
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to accept responsibility for the consequences of their decisions 
and actions. 

Individuals develop competencies for democratic sharing 
through experimentation. Adolescence itself is a period of ex- 
perimentation, a time for “trying out" in order to learn. The 
secondary school exists for the purpose of furthering this experi- 
mentation. Involved in any experimentation is the possibility of 
Vhen experimentation is attempted, it is to 
be expected that mistakes will be made that result in partial or 
complete failure at a given moment; but all such experiences 
must be considered as necessary means to the end of achieving 
eventual and final success. Young people who are learning to live 
must experiment, and while doing so they must be 
ary resultant of making honest mistakes. 
When mistakes are made, the sensitive teacher should not con- 


demn the process of experimentation, but recognize that learning 
igh natural means. The teacher's func-. 


is being carried on throv 
tion in this respect may be thought of as one of helping students 
sible amount of growth as a result of 


to achieve the greatest pos { 
intelligent and unemotional analyses of their errors and of those 
о 


of others. 
When members of a group 
sharing in democratic action, 


error and failure. V 


co-operatively 
permitted the coroll 


default in their responsibilities for 
despotism thrives. When members 
of any group become unwilling to assume the херои аер о 
shared control, individuals or small groups of individuals in- 
evitably assume or seize control. In school situations where stu- 
dents are unwilling Or unable to control their own actions 
through shared participation, control will be i ts by the 
teacher, by individual students who "bully А: Качан of 
the group, or by cliques of students who seek control for selfish 
reasons. The penalty for x a to share in any situation is sub- 
Pom i ca cde d school situations in which teachers will 
find it necessary to assume arbitrary gonto m the D 
members of the group. In a democrate: S100" ог E SEPADE, 
situation in which the teacher 18 striving to е emocratic 
ideals and practices, whenever the teacher Pee б necessary to 
assume arbitrary POWETS, he ошау ee hes for [^g to re- 
establish shared participation Браца ano, Ше Ome з d ВЕ qual- 
ity of the leadership in learning situations ин e r ged with 
respect to whether or not the teacher ever [s > UR to exercise 
external control over members of the group, but rather 1n terms of 
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the efforts of the teacher to establish and maintain a climate of 
shared relationships and responsibilities that will permit demo- 
cratic quality of action to be continually increased. 


Procedures for Sharing 


Procedures for organizing for sharing are just as definite and 
practical as those commonly followed in authoritarian classrooms. 
Those who are striving to develop a quality of teaching compati- 
ble with democratic ideals and principles can learn the procedures 
that further sharing as readily as they can learn others. The rea- 
son that more teachers have not been concerned with developing 
procedures that permit organizing for shared experiences lies not 
in the difficulty of such procedures but in the fact that teachers 
have not been aware of the importance of providing this type of 
experiences for adolescent youth. . 

Providing co-ordination—a function of teaching. In organizing 
for sharing activities, the teacher plays the role of a co-ordinator 
or guide. As such, he functions as what has been called in the field 
of group development a "change agent" for helping groups of 
individuals to identify purposes, plan activities, analyze the results 
of action, and make changes with respect to goals to be attained. 
It is the teacher's function to see that the 
mits sharing to take 
to achieve satisfactor 
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sharing process. Learni 
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to the narrow uniformity of the authoritarian school in which 
the students learn to do only that which the teacher knows how 
to do, democratic teaching will stimulate growth and experiences 
that may go far beyond the background and particular abilities 
of the teacher. 

Identifying tasks to be accomplished. One of the most impor- 
tant procedures in organizing for sharing experiences is that of 
identifying the tasks to be accomplished, that of deciding the 
nature of the study activities that seem most likely to contribute 
to both individual and group purposes. As has been pointed out 
earlier, this process is one that permits and necessitates co-opera- 
tive planning. Usually when students are encouraged to share in 
the process of deciding which study activities are likely to be most 
ve to the realization of their purposes, they find many 
ingenious and creative avenues of experience that are both mean- 
ingful and interesting to various members of the group. Some of 
the suggestions offered may be impractical or even impossible for 
the level of maturity represented by the members of the group; 
others may be entirely unrelated to the purposes to be served. If 
students are permitted and encouraged, however, to evaluate the 
practicability of such proposals, they will gain valuable experi- 
ence and increasing ability to determine their usefulness. 

Allocating responsibilities. The next step in planning for shar- 
ing is that of allocating responsibilities to various members of the 
group. The important thing to remember in helping students 
to decide who should perform a given task is that of determining 
(1) who is best able to perform the task; and (2) who needs to 
develop skill in the processes involved in the task. Allocating re- 
sponsibilities should be a co-operative procedure performed by 
the group in terms of the best interests of the group as a whole and 
of the needs of individual members who compose the group. 

In allocating responsibilities it should be kept in mind that 
the source of delegated responsibilities resides in the group and 
in the goals sought by a collection of individuals. As a result, the 
individual accepting tasks is responsible to the group rather than 
to the teacher. He must be responsible to the group for the man- 
ner in which he performs his job, and from the group he receives 
his reward in the form of approval. The teacher functions as a 
participating member of the group. и n 

A real measure of the democratic quality of a group lies in the 
degree to which responsibility, commensurate authority, and free- 
dom of action for the performance of a task are delegated. If 
the teacher retains the authority for responsibilities that grow 


contributi 
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out of group work, it is an indication that full provision for shar- 
ing has not been made. - 
Concept of study. Every learning situation involves participa- 
tion in activities that contribute to the process of changing be- 
havior. The carrying out of such activities is referred to as "study- 
ing." The term study usually implies reading an assignment in a 
book. Study, as it is related to the definition of learning supported 
in this book, connotes a broader meaning than that traditionally 
ascribed to it. | 
\ For our purposes study is defined as the search for the solution 
О] а recognized problem or for the Satisfaction of a recognized 
"пева. Whenever an individual attempts to solve a problem he 
Tecognizes as important or when he seeks to achieve the satisfac- 
tion of a need, he is studying. Anything an individual may do to 
achieve these ends may be justly considered as studying, whether 
it be reading, seeing a motion picture film, interviewing another 
person, performing an experiment, conducting a community sur- 
vey, listening to a radio program, or going on a field trip. The 
important concept in this definition lies in its emphasis upon 
the individual's recognizing the problem or feeling the need. In 
the light of this definition many of the so-called study activities in 
traditional secondary schools do not merit the label since such 
activities often are carried on in pursuit of problems that have 


not been recognized or accepted by pupils to whom they are as- 
signed. 


Types of Organization for Shared Action 
Types of от 


ranging themselves for sharin 
both formal and informa 


: - The class president presides over the 
8toup when it meets: the 5 
; the librarian is in ch 
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by the group; and other special committees perform functions 
basic to group needs. 

Guided by its formal arrangement, the class is conducted ac- 
cording to accepted rules of order and follows a similar pattern 
regardless of who serves as chairman for the group. The teacher, as 
a guide and consultant, assists the student chairman and other 
officers as they learn how to conduct the class, aiding whenever 
help is needed during the class period. In addition, the teacher 
is available to work with the special committees on class projects 
while student officers assume responsibility for the general con- 
duct of the group. 

Formal voting is the common manner of decision-making in 
this type of organization, with the decision of the majority of stu- 
dents determining the course of action to be taken. 

Informal organization. Informal organizations for co-operative 
participation usually grow out of more personal, friendly rela- 
tionships within a group. Less emphasis 1s placed upon organiza- 
tional form and more upon ways of improving human relation- 
ships and ways of working in harmonious co-operation. This is 
thought by some teachers to be a step more advanced than the 
formal type of organization since it depends for control and the 
incentive for co-operative effort upon self-discipline ог self- 
direction without having to rely on artificially imposed rules of 


order. 
Generally the teacher, 25 the group leader, helps the group to 
ative action. Whenever the class meets 


organize itself for co-oper С У : 
r may preside; or this function 


to discuss problems, the teache 
may be performed by any member of the group, depending on the 


problem under consideration. When particular committees re- 
port to the class, the leader or secretary or any designated member 
of a committee may serve 25 leader for the entire group. 

When records need to be kept, à member or several members 
of the group are asked to perform this service. At another time 
someone else may ђе selected for the recording function, Similar 
procedures are followed in other activities, although the group 
may choose one person for a prolonged sustained task, such as tak- 


ing care of the class library, for 


a specific period of time. 
In the informal type of organization emphasis is placed upon 
helping all members © 


f the group to participate in all kinds of 
move readily from one function 

Pe pers of the group : ; 
um DD each other to learn skills that make a flexible 


i ossible. . 
arra nt of this sort р А . | 
(оз аге established in the informal type of organiza- 
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tion in activities that contribute to the process of changing be- 
havior. The carrying out of such activities is referred to as "study- 
ing.” The term study usually implies reading an assignment iB : 
book. Study, as it is related to the definition of learning suppor te 
in this book, connotes a broader meaning than that traditionally 
ascribed to it. | 
For our purposes study is defined as the search for the solution 
of a recognized problem or for the satisfaction of a recognize 
need. Whenever an individual attempts to solve a problem he 
recognizes as important or when he seeks to achieve the satisfac- 
tion of a need, he is studying. Anything an individual may do to 
achieve these ends may be justly considered as studying, whether 
it be reading, seeing a motion picture film, interviewing another 
person, performing an experiment, conducting a community sur- 
vey, listening to a radio program, or going on a field trip. The 
important concept in this definition lies in its emphasis upon 
the individual's recognizing the problem or feeling the need. In 
the light of this definition many of the so-called study activities in 
traditional secondary schools do not merit the label since such 
activities often are carried on in pursuit of problems that have 


not been recognized or accepted by pupils to whom they are as- 
signed. 
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tion but not in accordance with a class constitution that defines 
exactly the number of members, length of service, or specific func- 
tions for each, as is frequently the case in the formal pattern of 
organization. 

Whereas the formal type of organization is likely to stress 
leadership and followership functions, the informal type makes no 
such distinctions since it adheres to a point of view suggesting that 
all members both lead and follow in a democratic group. 

Types of committee organization. Examples of the kinds of 
committees that usually result in either the formal or informal 
types of class organizations suggest the ways in which participation 
takes place in teacher-student sharing. . 

1. Planning committee. A group selects a planning committee 
that plans the organization of group activities. This committee 
schedules the disposition of the class time and makes decisions 
relative to the type or types of activity that will concern the entire 


group. It decides on the schedule of events and approves field 
trips and dates for audio 


that effect the entire gro 
of other committees a 


3. Committee on human relations. This committee is usually 
charged with studying the 
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various projects and units of work in terms of the objectives pre- 
viously established. Their functions usually involve evaluation of 
the effectiveness of activities of the total group in terms of the com- 
petencies that members of the group seek to achieve. 

5. Committees related to specific units or areas of activity, 
Whatever the group may be studying, it will find use for com- 
mittees formed in terms of specific units or areas of concern. Such 
committees conduct studies, make surveys, organize materials, and 
present to other members of the group the knowledge they have 
developed. They are temporary in nature in that they exist for a 
specific purpose, and when that purpose has been accomplished 
they are disbanded. E и 

These examples are typical of the wide variety of committee 
arrangements that are possible under either the formal or informal 
type of class organization for teacher-student sharing. Fach group, 
if permitted sufficient freedom and responsibility, will find ways 
of organizing itself in order to accomplish results important to its 
own members. The teacher, serving as a resource, will have nu- 
merous opportunities to help members of the group decide the 
particular kind of committees that may be most useful in given 


situations. 


Summary 


a method of teaching, places em- 
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for self-motivation; the maintenance of adjustment; satisfying the 
needs of youth; the broad unit approach; the concept of teaching 
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where students are, and seek to recognize personal and institu- 
tional limitations. Principles that offer direction to the develop- 
ment of teacher-student sharing as a method of teaching emphasize 
the responsibility of the teacher, the right of students to partici- 
pate, the fact that competency for democratic sharing is developed 
only as an outcome of active experimentation by the student, and 
the urgency of not permitting some form of arbitrary direction to 
impinge upon groups that default in assuming responsibility for 
democratic action. | 
Procedures involved in the process of teacher-student sharing 
include provision for co-ordination—as a function of the teacher; 
identification of tasks to be accomplished; and allocation of re- 
sponsibilities to members of the group. These procedures may be 
carried out through a type of class organization that is either 
formal or informal. 
Each type of organization depends on some form of committee 


development that permits co-operative participation by all mem- 
bers of the group. 


Related Experiences 


1. If the films are available, arrange for a showing of the following: 


4 Broader Concept of Method (Part I, 22 minutes; Part II, 22 min- 
utes: sound). McGraw-Hill Test Film, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. A film showing how one teacher reconstructed his approach to 


(22 minutes: silent, with accompanying recording). 
niversity School of The Ohio State University in 
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teacher-student sharing. Ask members who have had such experiences 
to describe them. 

4. Locate in a secondary school near the institution you are at- 
tending teachers who use the method of teacher-student sharing. Ar- 
range to observe one or two of those who do, and analyze what you 
observe with other members of your training group. 

5. Arrange for members of your group to read the descriptions of 
teacher-student sharing or teacher-pupil planning included in the ref- 
erences to this chapter and report them to other members of the group. 
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Illustrate ways in which the results of both action 
and experimental research support teacher-student 
sharing as a method of teaching. . . . What major 
studies have been concerned with the success of dem- 
ocratic methods? . . . Present evidence that teacher- 
student sharing can be adapted to various subject fields 
of the secondary school curriculum. . . . What studies 
have demonstrated that students learn even more sub- 
ject matter when permitted to share with the teacher 
the responsibilities for developing their learning ex- 


periences? . . . Cite the evidence that supports the 
assumption that students prefer the democratic 
teacher. . . . Choose from the examples of teacher- 


student sharing those in which students participated in 
the following phases of teaching: purposing, planning, 
executing, evaluating. . . . 4 Select an anecdotal inci- 
dent that illustrates how a beginning teacher may ini- 
пале teacher-student sharing. . . . How may forms for 
recording group activities be helpful to the teacher in 
guiding co-operative activity? .. Identify incidents 
that illustrate how the teacher should assume responsi- 
bility for Securing respect for the opinion of the mi- 
nority of a group. . . . Describe ways illustrated by 
the incidents in this chapter in which groups of stu- 


dents seriously studied problems that were of interest 
and concern to them. 
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Results of Research Support Teacher-Student Sharing 


Research related to teaching method has been generally con- 
vith such factors as making assignments, administering 
"put across" a subject, and skill in class- 
room management.' А considerable amount of research, however, 
is coming to be concerned with such factors as teacher-student re- 
lationships, effect of different patterns of teaching upon student 
growth in attitudes and social behavior, and the quality and char- 
acter of democratic methods of teaching as compared with tradi- 


tional procedures. 
Samples of evidenc 
student sharing as а т 
of action research, scienti 
the attitudes of students tov 


cerned v 
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vard democratic methods of teaching 
and co-operative relationships between the teacher and students. 

Evidence from action research. Efforts to translate educa- 
tional theory into action in practical school situations are coming 
to be called action research. Unlike experimental research that 
always involves comparisons of experimental and non-experi- 
mental factors in a controlled or laboratory situation, action re- 
search involves trying out given procedures in natural, normal 


situations. 
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Illustrate ways in which the results of both action 
and experimental research Support teacher-student 
sharing as a method of teaching. . . . What major 
studies have been concerned with the success of dem- 
ocratic methods? . . . Present evidence that teacher- 
student sharing can be adapted to various subject fields 
of the secondary school curriculum. . . . What studies 
have demonstrated that students learn even more sub- 
ject matter when permitted to share with the teacher 
the responsibilities for developing their learning ex- 
periences? . . . Cite the evidence that supports the 
assumption that students prefer the democratic 
teacher. . . . Choose from the examples of teacher- 
student sharing those in which students participated in 
the following phases of teaching: purposing, planning, 
executing, evaluating. . . . § Select an anecdotal inci- 
dent that illustrates how a beginning teacher may ini- 
папе teacher-student sharing. . . . How may forms for 
recording group activities be helpful to the teacher in 
guiding co-operative activity? . . . Identify incidents 
that illustrate how the teacher should assume responsi- 
bility for securing respect for the Opinion of the mi- 
nority of a group. . . . Describe ways illustrated by 
the incidents in this chapter in which groups of stu- 


dents seriously studied problems that were of interest 
and concern to them. 
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cerned with such factors as making assignments, administering 
discipline, the ability to "put across" a subject, and skill in class- 
room management.' А considerable amount of research, however, 
is coming to be concerned with such factors as teacher-student re- 
lationships, effect of different patterns of teaching upon student 
growth in attitudes and social behavior, and the quality and char- 
acter of democratic methods of teaching as compared with tradi- 
tional procedures. 

Samples of evidence that support the argument for teacher- 
student sharing as a method of teaching are found in the results 
of action research, scientifically controlled experiments and in 
the attitudes of students toward democratic methods of teaching 
and co-operative relationships between the teacher and students. 

Evidence from action research. Efforts to translate educa- 
tional theory into action in practical school situations are coming 
to be called action research. Unlike experimental research that 
always involves comparisons of experimental and non-experi- 
mental factors in a controlled or laboratory situation, action re- 
search involves trying out given procedures in natural, normal 


situations. т 
Action research is employed by teachers when they experiment 
in their classrooms with various approaches to co-operative partici- 
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Evidence supporting teacher-student sharing as a method s 
found in the extensive experiment carried on by thirty secondary 
schools under the sponsorship of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation.* Those familiar with this experiment will remember 
that its purpose was to discover better ways of preparing high 
school youth for college.* The results showed that students who 
had benefited by experimental methods of teaching and reor- 
ganized curricular and guidance procedures developed by the 
thirty participating schools demonstrated greater competence 
for adjustment in college than did students of comparable abili- 
ties and backgrounds who had received their high school training 
in traditional secondary schools. 

Although much of the experimentation conducted in these 
thirty schools was related to curriculum reorganization, consider- 
able attention was given to the improvement of teaching method. 
It is significant that seventeen of the schools reported that “рирїї- 
teacher planning" had been employed extensively in the reor- 
ganization of learning experiences. Of interest are sample reports 
of the value of teacher-student sharing (called pupil-teacher plan- 
ning throughout the report of the Eight-Year Study). The New 
Trier Township High School of Winnetka, Illinois, reported: 


We are convinced that the pupil-teacher planning method and small 
group activity have been effective and have provided greater motiva- 
tion. We are confident that the outcomes in understandings, attitudes, 
appreciations, and skill in making generalizations have been significant. 

All this has been revealed in three ways: (1) by increased sensitivity 
to correctness of expression; (2) by increased interest in science, as 
shown by the fact that more students elected science in their second 


year than has ever been the case before; (3) growth in co-operative 
productive enterprise. 


Although officials o 
teachers misundersto, 
and tended to blam 


f the Denver high schools found that some 
od the function of pupil-teacher planning 
€ students for their own misconceptions, ап 
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| 
evaluation of the success of this method revealed that teachers 
who used it reported that pupil-teacher planning had the effect of:* 


ginality, and independence in pupils. 


1. Encouraging of initiative, ori 
g immediate needs. 


Becoming a means to answerin 
Offering fine opportunity for guidance. 
Providing motivation. 
Making for democratic co-operation and social responsibility. 
Developing foresight and resourcefulness. 

Giving a chance for individualization. 

Developing more interesting people. 

Teaching a technique for making choices. 

Encouraging appreciation for the abilities of others and for op- 


portunities within the school. 


© © сора ушл бо го 
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The Baldwin School at Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, in stating its 
aims reported the following to the commission:* 


the school, we stress increasingly at each 
way of living in which all members 
share; a way of living in which the individual student's interests and 


development and unique personality are made the center of her course 
of study; and a way of living in which social concerns permeate all 


phases of her activity. 


As the students go through 
age level three general aims; à 


ol, Los Angeles, California, evalu- 


The Eagle Rock High Scho 
ag 5 ng the method of teacher-pupil 


ated its efforts toward utilizi 
planning as follows:° 


Teacher-pupil planning У assroom experiences. Pupils have | 
a large and increasing share in planning and carrying on their school- 
work. Through this co-operative procedure, where the teacher acts as 
a leader mide and counselor, motivation for serious study is not diffi- 

, Я 
cult to supply. 


italizes classro 


t the Eight-Year Study was being 
al Policies Commission reported several 
Teacher-Student Sharing under the 
in Planning, Executing and Evalu- 
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share in democratic group planning and that they grow steadily 
in their mastery of this skill.” ™ 

A similar although more extensive report was published by 
Giles * in which an analysis was made of the characteristics of 
democratic method and of the process of pupil participation. In 
addition to describing a successful experiment with teacher- 
student sharing in The University School of The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the writer presents extensive descriptions of similar ex- 
periments in a number of other secondary schools. 

Examples of this type of action research are reported by Al- 
berty * in illustration of the contribution of teacher-student plan- 
ning to curriculum reorganization. Further illustration of the ef- 
fectiveness of co-operative procedures is found in a description by 
Klein * of the group planning by students, parents, and teachers 
of the Harrison, New York, High School in organizing а func- 
tional school and community association. 

Evidence from experimental research. One of the early re- 
ported experiments with teacher-student sharing as a method of 
teaching was conducted by Fawcett ? in a high school course in 
geometry. This study was designed to develop and validate а 
method of teaching that would lead the pupil to understand the 
nature of deductive proof through the study of geometric situa- 
tions and help the individual generalize this experience so that 
effective transfer would result, 

Instead of beginning the study of geometry in the usual man- 
ner, by learning and applying geometric theorems, the 25 students 
in this group worked co-operatively with the instructor to develop 
their own definitions and assumptions. Throughout this expert- 


ment the development of teaching procedures was guided by four 
basic assumptions: 


1. A senior high school student has reasoned and reasoned ac- 
rately before he begins the study of demonstrative geometry. 


2. He should have the opportunity to reason about the subject 
matter of geometry in his 


own Way. 
1 Ibid., p. 149, 
295 5 H. Giles, Teacher-Pupil Planning. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941, 
18 На 2t l 
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3. The logical processes which should guide the development 
of the work are those of the student and not those of the teacher. 
4. Opportunity should be provided for the application of the 
postulational method to nonmathematical material. 


Evaluation of the growth of students during this experience 
was based upon the following: : 
1. A record of scores made by pupils on the Ohio Every-Pupil 


Test in plane geometry. | 
2. The results of paper-and-pencil tests on the nature of proof 


applied to nonmathematical situations. . = м 
3. Contributions of students illustrating situations to which 
habits of thought (developed in their study of the nature of proof) 


had transferred. 
4. Parents’ obser 


thinking of their child. 4 
5. A record of six observations made by college seniors. 


= в ч ^ ino 1 n : . 
6. Students’ observations concerning improvement in their 


ability to think critically. 


vations concerning improvement in the critical 


evaluation indicated that these 


Results of various forms of d 1 
"E attempted to "cover" the formal 


i 3 had not 
pupils, even though they 
пара matter of plane geometry, knew at least as much about 


subject matter as did other students who и iu uU. 
in more formal ways. The median score Ку пе experimenta 
between the 80th and 90th percentiles for scores of 
group fell betw State of Ohio who had likewise taken the 
ae ү ы с, in this subject. Pupils who had been 
ашаа experience this method of eee ees ARS a 
demonstrate their ability to employ baie M cutis ыы к 
in their study of the “nature of proof” to ле панела io 
side the classroom (6.9, in Lr AN nd, in EAE E ESI 
helping clarify discussion in other apes a чүү 
situations, through pointing out conflic whe d , by 3 
: s th ine and newspaper articles, and sermons o 
lyzing editorials, s and observers were enthusiastic about 
5 ; : 1: 
mines) Parents ppl Аа s compared with the radio 
ap h of requiring students to memor à z д . 
proach of req led experiment, reported | y Anderson and 
An extensive соло, effect of a teacher’s relationship to pupils 
others, | = о: of behavior exhibited by members of a stu- 
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dent group. It was found, for example, if the teacher displays 
tendencies to dominate, students likewise will show aggressive 
characteristics in their inter-personal behavior. When the teacher 
uses co-operative relationships with students, they in turn tend 
to develop tendencies toward wholesome, congenial co-operation 
with other members of the group. These results are in agreement 
with those obtained through the study of the effect of autocratic, 
democratic and laissez-faire social climates upon the behavior and 
adjustment of adolescent boys." In club groups in which the con- 
trolled leadership was characteristically autocratic the amount of 
hostility between members was 30 times as great as it was for the 
democratically led groups. Open aggression was eight times more 
frequent in the autocratic atmosphere as it was in the democratic 
atmosphere. As compared to the autocratic and laissez-faire groups 
the democratic groups were characterized by friendly, objective, 
co-operative fact-finding behavior. 

Thelen * compared the results of an experimental group taught 
by the method of teacher-sharing with a control group following 
traditional procedures in the study of freshman chemistry in col- 
lege. This study revealed that the students in the experimental 
group made superior progress both in terms of the amount of 
chemistry learned and retained and with respect to demonstrated 
ability to think critically about problems in chemistry. The ex- 
perimental group used methods involving (1) class evaluation of 
learning objectives of each activity; (2) thorough understanding 
and planning of procedures used; (3) use of sound scientific pro" 
cedures in solving problems; (4) performance and participation 
with understanding; and (5) critical consideration of procedures. 

When the goals of secondary school teaching are social com- 
petency in a democratic society, the evidence is overwhelmingly 
in favor of teacher-student sharing as compared with such methods 
as the recitation and the lecture. Even when the retention of sub- 
by which the success of method is 
at produced by the Eight-Year Study 
by Fawcett and Thelen, indicate that 
better when permitted to share дето- 
nt of their learning experiences. 


refer the democratic teacher. Results 
11 Kurt Lewin Ronald Lippi Р we BE 
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of several studies support the belief that students prefer a teacher 
who is genuinely democratic in his relationships with them and 
who is sincerely interested in the problems, needs, and interests 
of young people. 

Reference has been made to one of the most extensive studies 
high school students with respect to quali- 
Results of the study, which was made in 
66 widely distributed high schools, indicated that of the ten traits 
preferred in the best-liked teachers, the first four in order of pref- 
erence were (1) helpfulness with schoolwork; (2) cheerfulness, 
happy disposition; (3) human, friendly, companionable attitude; 
and (4) an interest in and an understanding of pupils. 

A study by Bousfield 2 indicated that of the traits college stu- 
dents found preferable for college professors, Д interest іп stu- 
dents” ranked first over twenty different qualities mentioned. 

Results of three other studies? show that the teacher who 
knows his students best and is concerned with the problems and 
interests of individual students is the teacher judged as superior 
b i rvisors, and rincipals. 

eph of eon) letters by students in grades 1-12 de- 
scribing the teacher who helped them most showed that the most 
frequently mentioned positive trait of teachers was a “co-operative 
democratic attitude.” Second on the list in terms of positive men- 
tion was “kindliness and consideration of the individual.” 


i 2 istics lik 
Tiedeman = reported а study of the characteristics liked and 
0 seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade 


disliked in teachers by 45 1911 
juni ig! upils. The results indicated that the auto- 
шали schgol Pap disliked most and that the degree 


i : i vas 
cratic, domineering teacher \ slike c 0 
of dislike for auch teacher behavior increased in proportion to 


the age of the pupils reporting. This fact illustrates the readiness 


concerning attitudes of 
ties desired in teachers. 


Rating of Qualities Considered Desirable 
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of youth to accept teaching procedures characterized by co-opera- 
tive shared relationships between the teacher and students. 


Anecdotal Examples of Teacher-Student Sharing 
in Various Subject Fields and at Different 
Levels of the Secondary School 


Anecdotal descriptions of teacher-student sharing included in 
this section illustrate a number of ways in which this method may 
be initiated and developed. In some cases the incidents represent 
initial attempts by teachers to develop co-operative planning with 
students; other examples are drawn from the experiences of teach- 
ers who have been experimenting with democratic procedures for 
a number of years. All examples are taken from true situations, 
although it has been necessary to condense descriptions of the 
teaching process and to select incidents that typify broader and 
more extensive teacher-student activities, 


Beginning Teacher-Student Sharing 
In a Junior High School English Class. 


Thirty-three ninth-grade pupils had for the first six weeks of the 
school year plodded laboriously through a course in English as estab- 
lished by their teacher in an effort to achieve the objective stated for 
them by their teacher during the first meeting of the group—to im- 

ritically and logically and to communicate 


or four members of the group had shown 
signs of developing some of the skills th 


goals of the course was taking place, the іп: 
structor, whom we shall call Mr. Jones, almost in desperation decided 
to face the situation by inviting students to help him determine what 
was wrong. а 

Опе Wednesday mornin 


) 5 the class meeting began with Mr. Jones 
Saying, “We are not 


8oing to go ahead with the assignment І made 
apology to the entire class 


as. Having learned, myself, 
he value of effective communication, I ex- 


ist started making assign- 
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ments all of you carried them out promptly and for awhile most of you 
seemed to make an effort to improve; but lately I find that instead of 
getting more interested in what we are supposed to be doing, a consid- 
erable number of students must be compelled to do their work. I have 
given this matter considerable thought and have reached the conclusion 
that this condition is my fault, not yours. When I examined what I 
have been doing, I decided that I have been trying to force you to do 
what I want you to do—and apparently you don’t like it. For this, let 
me apologize to each of you individually and to all of you as a group. 
We are going to stop right here to see if we can, working together co- 
operatively, find a better way of doing things. Do any of you have any 
ideas that will help?” Й 
At first the students were relieved not to have to continue the lesson 
but were wary of Mr. Jones's motives. His tactics were so unusual that 
many were at a loss to think of another way of working together. 
One student remarked, “I know English is important; my dad tells 
me so almost every night, but I just can’t seem to get interested in it. 
Another commented, “It is not m your fault, Mr. Jones; this class 
i r tha ne of the others I have." P; 
: pos tei ‘elk, students began to feel free to express opinions. A 
boy who had not said much contributed, “Maybe it would зер x we 
could write about things that are happening here in school like foot- 
ball and parties—things we like.” | 4 
This ikea was helpful: Mr. Jones agreed that oda d me ка 
themes ће had suggested did not appeal to all D WM Am ds = 
Other suggestions were made by students among W P puc е 
posal that the class could start a school newspaper а = НЕ 
members wrote would be actually published for others to а 
seemed to make sense to most members of the И have had. We 
One boy said, “The newspaper is E ра 1 n us TE CS 
could help the school by publishing a sc d b вани end 
to write stories could; others wouldibs needed оше 5 


writing ads.” 

The class period ende 
all think over the propos 
possible class project. His 1 
Whatever we do, we are 8 


Е po bep A d rh period the following day students were 
e egi 


г hat the 
iasti "hing the paper. Mr. Jones repor ted t 
ки ү a Leberg Fe if hic) decided they wanted to try such 
al es Роа v rove to be а worthwhile contribution to the school 
a it h - 
ај which d that time had no school geri он p. Á 
whole w arized the enthusiasm of members of the group 
mh Ar ву sold an ad. Smith's Drug Store will buy one 
saying, "Ive 


ery week.” began a steady flow of proposals 
i j nt students ер: p 
With no encourageme y 


d with the suggestion from Mr. Jones that they 
ewspaper for a day or two as a 


al for the n с ; 
ast remarks were, “Of one thing I am certain, 


оте to do it because all of us want to do it. 
you to do what I want. 
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for advertisements, stories, editorials, joke columns, titles, and page 
make-up. For a time suggestion piled upon suggestion. Ideas flowed 
freely with every member of the group gaining a chance to contribute. 

Out of such a climate of permissiveness one student asked, “Won t 
we need to have some type of organization? We'll want an editor and 
a business manager, won’t we?” Б, 

Another ventured, “Мг. Jones, may we elect the editor by vote? 

After considerable discussion about the type of organization neces- 
sary and with the teacher agreeing that it would be a good idea for 
members of the group to choose both the type of organization and the 
students to perform certain tasks within the organization, the sugges- 
tion was made by one girl that it might be a good idea to find out more 
about publishing a newspaper before setting about electing people to 
jobs. She clinched the argument with the thought, “We might elect а 
person to a job that he wouldn't want or couldn't do well, and then 
he would not feel like working hard." 

The second class meeting after the “reformation” ended with mem- 
bers of the group deciding to take a few days to find out how news 
papers were published and the various jobs that were related to this 
task. It was agreed that on the following day, Friday, they would plan 
together their introductory study of newspapers. 

Friday's class period began with Charles, a student who had neva 
been much interested in reading, suggesting, "Let's all visit the loca 
daily newspaper to see how it is run. That is the best way to learn what 
actually happens. It’s better than reading about newspapers in books. 

After a field trip to the newspaper office had been agreed on, ар 
bers of the group decided to select a committee to be in charge 9 
arranging for the trip. Mr. Jones, who by this time was beginning [0 
have faith in shared experiences, rejected a proposal that he appoint 
the members of the field trip committee with the comment, “Wait а 
minute! We are getting along pretty well so far by working together 
as a team. Why shouldn't we all help select the people who will do this 
job for the group. Which ones do you think would be able to do this 
well for us?" 

The field trip committee was elected and given instructions by menr 
bers of the group relative to its responsibilities. In addition, before the 
class period was over, a second committee was selected to confer with 
the school business manager on the cost of paper and materials. Two 
students were delegated to arrange a conference with the business edu- 
cation teacher to ask whether it would be possible for some of the 
students who were also members of the first-year typing class to learn 
how to cut stencils in order that the class newspaper could be mime 
graphed. Another group was assigned the responsibility of asking thé 
е if = English class would be permitted to sell the neve 
aa E ents x order to defray part of publication costs. a 
their mimeng ens to Write to other schools for sample copie 

mimeographed school newspapers. All of these plans necessitate 
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keeping records of who was to do what. In order to keep plans straight, 

. H a 
two students were elected as project secretaries and were asked to keep 
notes on all plans made by the group. 


Mr. Jones, the teacher who had previously devoted his time and 
energy to trying to force or entice students to do his assignments, was 
beginning to find that whereas students previously had avoided him 
they now were pressing him into service of helping them with iheir 
plans. Instead of the taskmaster he had been—just four days before— 
he was already becoming accepted as a guide and resource person. In 
just three days of honest, group deliberation that started when the 
teacher had apologized to the group for his authoritarian approach to 
teaching and had appealed sincerely for help from his students, teacher- 
student sharing had been introduced as a method of teaching. 


Members of a Related Arts Class 
Agree Upon Behaviors Appropriate to a Field Trip.” 

The two o'clock class in related arts was planning a trip to the 
community art gallery where an exhibition of young peoples' work 
had recently opened. The decision to make the trip had been made on 
the basis of interest of members of the group in the exhibit. A class 
committee had, with the help of the instructor, arranged for transpor- 


tation via the public bus system: 7 | 

The group was engaged in a lively discussion of personal responsi- 
bility for appropriate behavior on the bus and while at the art gallery. 
The problem of agreeing upon behavior suited to the occasion was 
discussed frankly and openly. Such comments as these were typical: 

“Joe, you embarrassed all of us on our last trip by whistling at every 
girl you passed. Unless you agree to act better today, none of us will 
want to walk with you!” м 

"АП you girls " together in the back of the bus and giggle and 
laugh. You make yourselves and our group conspicuous, one of the 
boys lained. | 

lwe P lanie take over the entire bus just because there are so 
m ted another. : 

e Тома, Mee Sometimes the one who does things that embarrass 
the group. If anything like that happens today will you please remind 
me? I'll surely try to straighten out. 

“Of course, Pete, and your classmates, too, 
мау you want.” 

"If each of us wW! 
everything will go sm 


will help you behave the 


1] assume the responsibility for our own behavior 
oothly, and we will be proud of ourselves when 


r student suggested. 


we chool,” anothe 
«Aie S er I think we ought to agree upon how we want to act." 
i pec eived the support of the class and led to the 


This last suggestion reci 


24 Reported by Dorothy Vest Hunter, Instr 
School, The Ohio State University. 


uctor of Related Arts, The University 
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formulation of а 
as the following: 


1. Try to avoid loud talking and pushing and shoving. 

2. Break up into small groups—don't gang up. . T 

3. Ask questions politely, and listen while answers are being gi “eh 

4. Thank the person from the gallery staff who takes his time 
explain the exhibit, 


5. Remember to help each other. The other fellow may not realize 
that he is “getting out of line.” 


4 LS 
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i 1 rip such 
greements relative to behavior on the field trip 


A Class Committee Evaluates 
a Mathematical Premise.” 
Members of a senior h 
had divided the с] 
studying figures o 
had been asked to 
ple of a particular 
dimensional figure 
of a single line was 
sional figure, The s 


» 
igh school class entitled "Nature of Ber 
ass membership into committees for the purpose o 
f increasing number of dimensions. Each committee 
demonstrate to others of the group a succinct exam- 


type of figure. The committee concerned with a non- 
used as an example a 


employed by another 
urface of the teacher" 


mensions (three) t 
At the conclusi 


group the following week, 
After numero 


us committee meetings, reading of references, 
view with a colle f i 
their instructo 


that they were read reveal such an object which they ha 
ceived through the mai i 


been opened, tw t through the motions of lifting out of 
1t a large, heavy object, Anothe announced 
8 a four-dimensional figure. If 
n we must 
an compre- 


anything in Bob’ 
~ -dimensiona 
hension.” 
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Developing a Guide for Individual and Committee 
Study in an Eleventh-Grade Core Group.” 


Previous planning by members of the faculty, students, and parents 
of students of The University School of The Ohio State University had 
led to the agreement that direct vocational guidance should logically 
be a part of the core program for the eleventh grade. Such an intensive 
consideration of future vocations is conceived as a means of bringing 
into focus the indirect and incidental vocational guidance that is pro- 
vided students with increasing emphasis throughout the later elemen- 
tary and secondary school years. 

When the entire problem of vocational study and investigation was 
presented by the instructor as a possible unifying theme for study, in- 
terest was spontaneous. After some elaboration of the importance of 
such a consideration and of possible learning experiences, members 
of the group agreed to go ahead with it as a basic unit for core study. 

In the first planning session group attention was centered upon de- 
termining common experiences for all members of the class. All agreed 
that learning to work and to hold a job was so important to everyone 
that this might serve as a center of interest for the entire class. The 
following learning activities were suggested as avenues to information 
relative to this problem: 

1. Reading books written by personnel experts. і 

2. Taking trips to various industries in the community. 

3. Viewing motion pictures available in the film library. 

4. Arranging for representatives of both employer and employee 

groups to come to tell members of the class about how to learn to 


work and to hold a job. 


5. Interviewing successful workers in order to discover what they 


consider to be the factors that have contributed to their success. 
6. Since a high per cent of the members of the group were interested 
in preparing for various professions, 1t was proposed that one or 
two professional people be invited to discuss with the group (1) 
how to be successful in preparing for a profession; and (2) how 
professional people get along with the public when they have to 
depend upon its patronage. 

In addition to the group study, it was у ] 
the responsibility of finding information about the vocations that in- 
terested him most. Those who were attracted to the same types of 
vocations were encouraged to form committees in order that duplica- 
tion could be avoided and members could assist each other., The fol- 
lowing study guide was developed by the class to help individuals 
and committees discover important information about the vocations 


studied. 


proposed that everyone take 


28 Reported by Harold Е. Reynard, Assistant Professor, the University School, 
The Ohio State University. 
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1. Nature of the vocation. 
a. What kind of work is involved. 
b. Working conditions. 
c. Working hours. 
d. Safety and danger involved in work. 


2. Prestige connected with vocation (such as professions like medi- 
cine, law, teaching). 


3. Earnings in money. 


4. Satisfaction of working in vocation (suited to abilities, disposi- 
tion, interests). 


5. Possibilities for advancement, 
6. Training necessary (trade school 
A final stage of the planning for th 


A Twelfth-Grade Speech Class 
Attacks a Practical Social Problem. 


thinking, working, happy individuals 
ursue the democratic way of life. 


ssion about the school and problems 


Co-recreational games, and 
1. Those who had attended 


27 А later evaluati 
uation revealed that about 80 per cent i 3 
| г of the grou а them. 
а of the Opportunity for vocat k rane на a 
s. 


ional counseling service under these circum- 
?5 Report 
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а 5 » Northwestern Mis- 
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the campus laboratory school throughout their elementary school years 
had become fairly advanced in their social ambitions; consequently, 
for most of the new students who entered the laboratory school for the 
first time at the junior or senior high school level, the transition from 
their previous social experiences to those engaged in by classmates was 
too abrupt for wholesome adjustment. In the senior high school these 
differences in social skills possessed by members of the student body 
created their greatest problems. Most of the group discussion was con- 
cerned with the effect of such differences on school social affairs. 
Having recognized that important social problems existed, members 


of the group agreed that it would be best to resolve the discussion into 
common threads of concern. Four mutually recognized focal points 


were accepted as the beginning point for group study: 

1. Ways of enjoying school work. 

2. How to enjoy social events. 

3. How to make social events enjoyable. 

4. How to accept a stranger into your group. . 

This twelfth-grade group had represented in its membership several 
student leaders in various school activities. The student council presi- 
dent, three members of the council, and five officers of various school 
clubs were members of the group. Only two boys, however, were in the 
class. The preponderance of girls undoubtedly conditioned the prob- 
lems agreed upon by the group. The girls, for example, were especially 
sensitive to the conduct of boys at school social events. Their greatest 
concern centered around the oft-found situation in which boys remain 
on the sidelines at dances and parties without attempting to initiate 
participation. The two boys in the group pointed out that some fellows 
don't like to dance, that a person cannot dance until he knows how, 
and that until he knows how, he does not want to! "Anyway, they 
reminded, "we don't all like to do the same thing at the same time. 

In an early class discussion it was agreed that the sponsoring group 
for a school party or dance had a broader obligation than that of just 
arranging the party. It had the further responsibility of helping all 
guests find suitable activities in which they were interested in partici- 
pating. This realization led members of the group to conclude that if 
à social event is to serve the need. 


s of all, pleasurable activities must 
be provided for all present—even when the occasion might be called 
a da 

емей ЧТВ а clue to investigation was established. It would be 
necessary to find out what students liked and disliked about school 
activities. Steps would have to be taken to obtain suggestions from 
members of the student body relative to the improvement of social ex- 
periences. Efforts would necessarily have to be directed toward dis- 
; f contemporary students since 


covering more than the experiences oi сој ) : 
such social background, with all its limitations, might be a major fac- 


tor in the limited success of many school affairs. . 
'The class therefore organized itself into four committees, each of 
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1. Group task roles—that participation aimed at facilitating 
and co-ordinating group effort in the selection, definition, and 
solution of a common problem. 

2. Group building and maintenance roles, This type of par- 
ticipation is related to the functioning of the group itself. Indi- 
viduals assuming such roles seek ways of altering or maintaining 
group ways of working. Efforts in this category are directed largely 
toward perpetuating and improving the group. . 

3. Individual roles. Participation of this nature is individualis- 
tic, being directed toward the satisfaction of the participant's in- 
dividual needs. Personal goals are accorded precedent by group 
members over common purposes. Such participation is incon- 
sistent with group efficiency and production. 


Types of group task roles. Participation directed toward se- 
lection, definition, and solution of group problems was identified 
in relationship to the contributions made by members toward 
group problem-solving activities. It should be kept in mind that 
the types of roles which follow might be assumed by group leaders 


as well as members of the group. In a democratic group when a 


group member assumes a group task he is helping perform the 
function of leadership.” 


1. The initiator-contributor Suggests new ideas and ways of 
Working to the group. Suggestions may be related to a different 
interpretation of the group problem, a procedure that can be em- 
ployed, or a solution to a group problem. 


2. The information-seeker asks for factual clarification, for au- 
thoritative information, and facts pertinent to the problem being 
discussed. 


3. The opinion-seeker searches not only for facts but also for 


an interpretation of attitudes and values shared by other members 
of the group. 


4. The information- or opinion-giver offers “authoritative” facts 
and personal opinio 


n relative to problems under consideration 

by the group. 
5. The elaborator makes su 
seeks to predict the results of 
6. The co-ordinator shows 
Various ideas and suggestions 


ggestions in terms of examples and 
Proposed suggestions or action. 

or clarifies the relationship among 
and tries to find common elements 


„р. 43-44, 


ax Goodson, op. cit., р. 180, 
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with respect to purposes agreed upon and may raise questions 
relative to the direction in which group discussion is moving. 

8. The evaluator-critic subjects the accomplishment of the 
tandards and raises questions about the 
fulness of a given course of discussion. 
ds the group to action or decision, at- 
he group to action. 


group to some set of s 
logic, practicality or use 

9. The energizer pro 
tempts to stimulate or arouse t 
maintenance roles. Participation designed 
group centered attitudes among members 
group behavior is classified in terms of 


Group building and 
to develop and extend 
and aimed at furthering 
such roles as the following: 

B H = [4 
the contributions of others, offering 


1. The encourager accepts 
d an attitude of understanding to- 


commendation and praise an 


ward the ideas and suggestions presented. 
9. The harmonizer mediates the differences between group 


members, attempts to reconcile disagreements, and relieves tension 
in conflict situations, 16, through jest, harmonious attitude, a 


congenial approach. 
3. Тће com promiser, as contrasted to the harmonizer, operates 
from within a conflict in which his idea or position 15 involved. 


He may offer compromise by yielding status, admitting his error, 
by disciplining himself to maintain group harmony, or by meet- 


ing the other member halfway. . db 
4. Тће communication-facilitator invites the participation of 
others, attempts to suggest ways of regulating communication 


among members, ђе» limiting the time each will speak, rotating 


opportunities to speak. 

5. The standard-setter от ego ideal seeks to propose standards 

for the group to achieve action and the 

quality of group process. 
6. The group-observer сє 

group process and reports his 

periods of group evaluation. 


both with respect to group 


ords of various aspects of the 


keeps rec : t 
d interpretations during 


findings an 


n a group situation individuals who are not 


oriented to the common purposes of the group and who seek as a 
result to satisfy individual needs and objectives, often at the ex- 
pense of the group. constitute а distinct deterrent to group think- 
ing and action. When this type of participation 1s 1n evidence it 
may be due to such factors as (1) а low level of skill in group 


participation among members; (2) the prevalence of authoritarian 
or laissez-faire poin га the group process: (3) a low 


Individual roles. 1 
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“I learned that each has his own views 
iews helps to shed more light on our pro 
he ht out different ways of getting to t 
het ici way must be explored for satisf 


and that a pooling of these 
blems. Our committee work 


he bottom of a problem and 
actory results." 


In addition to the favorabl 


bers of the group agreed that 
lowing objectives: 


€ responses of individual students, на 
progress had been made toward the fol- 


» it can be success- 
problems—not merely related 
gma” demands pupil partici- 


ct herein described. 
4. The nature of object 


involved.” 


his own thoughts), 
the latter as а “fra 


5 to new beliefs without cate- 
Borically rejecting old ones. 


А Ninth-Grade Student 
Assists a Classmate.2» 


work it out.” 
"Jeanne, I'm Sorry, b 
too, and ГЇЇ get to yo 


Miss Jones, could I help Jeanne? I've done block 
haps I've had just th i i 


e 


2 Reported by Dorothy Vest Hunter, 
School, The о 


hio State 


Instructor, 
University, 


Related Arts, The University 
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can. If you can spare the time from 


as effective teaching as we teachers 
Il appreciate any help that you can 


your own work I know Jeanne wi 
give her." 
Sometime later Miss Jones fo 


Jeanne's work table. “May I help you now, Jeanne?" 
“Thank you, Miss Jones, but Mary helped me out—everything's per- 


lect now, and I'm thrilled with the results I'm getting." 
Miss Jones was thrilled, too—with the results of continuous work on 
the problem of social sensitivity and with the spontaneity with which 


these two girls could work together in the classroom situation. 


und a free moment and went over to 


Evaluation Procedure Used by an Eleventh-Grade 


Group to Choose Site of Class Trip- 


The form below was developed by an elev 


The University School of The Ohio State Univer 15 ‹ 
ча пр three possible destinations for a class trip. By determining the 


degree to which each proposed location for the trip could satisfy the 
various interests of members of the group, it was possible to arrive at a 
decision based on valid information related to the purpose and objec- 
tives of the trip and the educational needs of members of the group. 


enth-grade class group at 
versity as a means of eval- 


ELEVENTH-GRADE TRIP 


С INTERESTS PossIBLE SOURCES 
LASS INTE 


Note: Add to or modify Chicago Detroit Tennessee Valley 


items in this column. 


l. Contacts with people 
a. Foreigners 
b. Other races 
с. Varied economic groups 


(sharecroppers, miners, 
factory workers, employ- 
ees, etc.) 

2. Labor 


а. Organization 
b. Working conditions 
с. Unemployment 


3. Housing 
a. Slums, rural or urban 
b. Re-housing 

4. Settlement or community 
houses 
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appropriate time to begin co-operative work with ir at еі 
few minutes during which new students were introduced to t. се e 
had been in school the previous year and to each other, € se tee 
the group were asked to write on a slip of paper why they had | о 
for Psychology 51, general psychology. Before these ye ees 
collected individuals were invited to volunteer to read to the class а 
reasons for electing the course. ~ и · twenty-two were a 
ond in a ten-minute interval. 
pio for enrollment varied widely. All members of the group 
i hy others had decided to take the course. 
vised by former Sophomore friends, by 
parents, and others to take psychology. 
ad heard a lot about this subject during 


hile one girl stated that she had heard that 
Ptitude tests would be administered in con- 
ork. Three boys an 
ood it was a class i 


asked, “How can we arrange to meet all these 
purposes?" 
Some members of the group thought it could not be done. They 
Pornted out that all would 


Course. 


n it was agreed that the cl ivi i 
1 ass be divided into 
€ groups according to these main interests; 
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(1) Those who wished to prepare for living with others—to under- 
stand themselves and their classmates, to overcome prejudices, to 
develop tolerance, and to become willing to accept others as worthy 
of respect regardless of backgrounds and abilities. 

(2) Those who were preparing to enter vocations on leaving junior 
college—business, playground work, selling, secretarial work. ` 

(3) Those who were planning to continue college work in order 
to enter such professions as law, teaching, the ministry, business ad- 
ministration, medicine, optometry, and the like. 

Because it was recognized that certain common concerns were inter- 
related to the purposes of all three groups, it was decided that the 
class would meet as a group once а week to listen to a lecture, see a 
film, hear a class or committee report, evaluate progress toward ob- 
jectives, or participate in a group discussion led by the instructor. 
Time for this general meeting was set for the regular class meeting 
on Mondays. Section meetings were scheduled separately on Wednes- 


days and Fridays. 


Since the class was divided rather evenly into three subsections, it 


Was agreed that the instructor would spend about the same amount of 
time with each, meeting either on consecutive days or dividing the 


Class time on particular days into two sections. 

Some general purposes of the course Were discussed and selected as 
worthy objectives for the whole class. Further consideration of these 
Common concerns was postponed until the following Monday in order 
that more time could be given to it. Before the end of the first meeting, 
however, names for the three subsections were chosen as follows: (1) 
Personal psychology: (2) general psychology for occupational use; and 


(3) genera for professional preparation. 

рт Pd passed too quickly. Students left the 
class enthusiastic and talking about what they would do the following 
Week. The instructor did not hand out the prepared mimeographed 
felt that the way the initial и was 
developin nts W y learn later much in prepar- 
ing pics шуко Жү he need to consult refer- 
ences, 

То the junior college teacher, 


Procedures, it may seem that little was a à 
fifty-minute class рано One of thirty-three possible meetings had 


Passed while no lecture had been given and no notes had been taken 
by students, Those who believe in the worth of co-operative group 


action, however, will recognize that progress was made toward the 

Objectives of democratic teaching- Not all the students had taken part 

in the discussion, but a а, all had ушей an OUS consid 
5. , 


]] had listene а 
ered, and all members of the group had been ай m i oppor- 
tunity to participate in the plannin of the manner 1n x hich the class 
could be conducted in order to make the best provision for individual 


needs and interests. 


s as they felt t 


accustomed to traditional teaching 
ccomplished during this first 
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The following Wednesday the second class meeting was devoted to 
taking an interest inventory for the pur 


members of subgroups known 


‚ and to suggest ways of meeting them 
Within the framework of the 


total class ;purposes. Further planning 


Because the instructor could not be present at all committee meet- 
ings, the class decided to take the responsibility of checking attend- 
ance, distributing mim 


cographed material, arranging for conferences, 
and attending to other routines, 


As the need arose durin 
check papers; help select t, 
terview and invi 


g the quarter, committees were created Sup, 
ests; to devise report forms, select films, in- 


te speakers on particular Mondays; and to arrange 
ОГ social experiences. о 


ther temporary committees were asked’ to 
help adapt materials of the course to the needs of each of the three 


group growth toward ac- 
as asked by the group to make 
uarter's work. All committee 
d—not appointed—by members of each of 
the three class committees, 


A final evaluation of th 
the subject matter develo 
resented 
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Utilizing a Co-operative Approach to 
Problem-Solving in a High School Physics Class.°° 


In order that students may learn to plan the methods of obtaining 
and evaluating the information necessary to the solution of a problem, 
stress had been placed in the course in physics upon developing our 
own problems instead of starting with the statement of those found in 
the typical laboratory manual. The following anecdote illustrates how 
this procedure was employed in identifying the principles of action of 
a pendulum. 

A group of students decided to determine the factors that control 
the period of vibration of a pendulum and to show how each factor 
is related to the period of swing before reading the available reference 
material. A committee discussion of the possible factors that would 
affect the time necessary for a pendulum to vibrate back and forth led 
to an enumeration of the following suggested conditions: 

1. Length of the pendulum. 

2. Size and density of the weight hung at its end. 

3, Arc through which the pendulum vibrates, 

4. Types of support for the pendulum weight (rigid or non-rigid). 

To test these various suggestions the committee arranged to time 
the swinging of a pendulum while varying one factor at a time in 
order to discover the relative effect each change of condition had 
upon the time of a single vibration of the pendulum. The following 
table was developed as a means о! recording the data: 


Type ОЕ PENDULUM ARM 


Length of Size of Rigid е 
Period Amplitude Weight Steel Bar String 


ТАМЕ or 
VIBRATION 


Upon initial experimentation it was discovered that even with 


several trials it was difficult to time accurately one vibration of the 
pendulum. To solve this problem a member of the group suggested 
that a large number of v p man as a means of fixing more 
a i a single vibration. у 

Ке ти in this manner were then examined by 
members of the committee for accuracy. In general, the results were 
found to check rather closely. After this. firsthand learning ex- 
perience had been completed, the formula given by the physics text- 

?? Reported by Harold E. Reynard, Assistant Professor, The University School, 
The Ohio State University. 
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tant function, that of promoting and developing good attitudes, school 
irit, and sportsmanship, | 
асра їп {һе "ud program plan, develop, and evaluate шот 
experiences in a manner that is consistent with methods used in оће 
areas in the school. For example, during one of the early fall meetings, 
students on the football team were asked, “What do you expect to get 
out of your football experience this year?” | не, 
One quickly replied, “To prove we can take it as well as give it. 
Another stated, “The joy of winning." These and many other re- 


Sponses were discussed and grouped in clusters. Out of this evolved 
the following objectives: 
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1, To develop stron 
weight in others. 


2. То put every effort into winning and yet be aware of other things 
which might be more important. For instance, an impending cold 
might keep a player out of a game or loss of his temper or an 
unsportsmanlike act might remove a player from the game. 

3. To improve in speed, co-ordination, and skill. 

4. To respect the abilities and skill of opponents. 

5 


- To contribute to team success in terms of attitude, effort, and co- 
operation. 


6. To be with friends and have fun as a result of working together 
for common purposes. 


7. To control one’s self in victory and in defeat. 
8. To learn more ab 


out the game, different offenses and defenses and 
game strategy. 
9. To understand one’s 
the limitations of the 
10. To develop game skill 
perform well, 
others. 
То put Sportsmanship into practice, 
To develop a greater concern for hea] 


g muscles; to lose weight in some cases and gain 


own stren 
body, 

5, 50 that one feels self. 
and thereby gain recogniti 


gths and weaknesses and recognize 


confident and able to 


on and respect from 
11. 


12. thful living. 


: it was felt that some 
bjectives. An immediate 
“ mis ” 
3 We need training rules. 
shown in a conditioni 


WI ning program, but a few stu- 
dents expressed the opinion that rules a 
condition. At this poi 
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Provide participation for all by having reserve games. 
Promptness and regular attendance to practice. 

Keep a chart showing weight gained or lost each week. 
Co-operative rather than a competitive attitude regarding team 
positions. 

5. Define sportsmanship. 

6. See that equipment is kept sanitary. 

7. Daily concern for appearance, grooming. 

8. Attention to care of injuries, minor cuts, constant check on ath- 

lete's foot. 

9. Report illnes 
10. See that parents are kept informed 
11. See that a favorable balance is maintained between time spent in 

football and in other areas of interests. 
made in the light of these objectives was 
the boys and their coach throughout the 


Велом 


5 and injuries to coach and school doctor. 
of personal and group interests. 


Progress that was being 
checked co-operatively by 
season. 


Field practice sessions were planned in advance and talked over with 


the team. However, these were not conceived in terms of a rigid 
schedule that permitted only certain experiences to be developed. If 
it seemed that other experiences were more important in a given 
situation a boy could deviate from the original plan to meet his im- 
mediate need. Offensive plays were learned by looking at the total 
experience first and then breaking it down into component parts so 
that each individual could see the relatedness of the various individual 
skills needed in the total situation. Offensive and defensive game 
strategy for certain situations Were developed similarly. Ws 
At the end of the season а written evaluation was made by the oys 
of this football experience in terms of the previously accepted major 


objectives. The form below was used for this purpose. 


lecti t the beginning of the season. 
i he objectives na g Bons 
ем Po 5 e cte which you feel you have approached these objectives 
by e die ede (x) in the proper column. On the back of the sheet write any 
ira positive or negative statements you desire about your football experi- 
ence this fall. 


Lowest 


Highest 
High 
Middle 
Low 


(1) To develop strong muscles, endurance, and à 


good physique. 


Q) 
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By tabulating the statistical results of such a self-ev 
group and coach can gain an estimate of 
jectives have been achieved. 

A ballot is used to determine the b 
award. Тће students are su 
total number of quarters w 
guide rather than a rigid re 
of the team. For instance, a s 
because of an injury or another unavoidable 
standard waived. Each me 
vote. A letter is awarded е 
on each of the items list 
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mber of the team 


aluation the 
the degree to which the ob- 


oys that are to receive the letter 
pposed to participate in one-half of the 
hich the team plays. This standard is a 
quirement and may be waiv. 


ed by a vote 
tudent who has been un 


able to participate 


condition may have this 
and each coach has one 


ach player who receives an affirmative vote 
ed on the ballot from two-thirds of those 


voting. 
8.8 Sportsman- Contribution Industry, 
«а | = ship, toward team | perform- 
o| BE] 26 behavior, success in ance, 
Sz & E. attitude, terms of co- | putting 
ZVA 2 55 such that re- | operation, forth his 
8] 8) £ mi а. flect credita-| team spirit, | best efforts. 
8 | 5 BIS o Ed bly upon him- | social and 
5 5 à à 2595 self, team, citizenship 
| e and school. values, 
NN | 
=NI | 


Members of a 
Steps in Their 


INSTRUCTOR; 


Core Group Plan Next 


Study of Atomic Energy. 


RECORDED GROUP 
DISCUSSION 

During the first part of 
our unit on atomic energy, 
we worked together, had 
common assignments, and 
discussions in which the 
whole class participated. 
Now in the second part, as 
we planned, we wil] do in- 


dividual and small com- 
mittee work, 


DEVELOPMENTAL 
PROCESS 


Instructor reviews 
procedures followed 


| 
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In making this transi- by group and pro- 
tion several questions need jects questions that 
our attention: need to be answered 

What are the divisions in carrying out pre- 
of the unit that you think viously laid plan 
we should set up? of action. 

Another question is, 

How should we plan? 
Should we first set up cate- 
gories or divisions, or or- 
ganizations, Or should we 
think about the different 
parts and then decide what 
different people can do? 
HENRY: well I think unless 
somebody has an idea 
about something other 
than what we studied in 
the first part, we should 
just take the first part of 
the unit and study it indi- 
vidually. 
INSTRUCTOR: Who w 
four different parts of the 
unit? 
MELL: Physical science, nega- 
tive and positive uses, let's 
see, domestic use—and in- 


ternational control. 


ants to review the 


Calls for review of 
major phases of 
study. Suggests that 
an effort be made to 
subdivide topics fur- 
ther. A student sug- 
gests a plan for carry- 
ing out next phase of 
unit. 


INSTRUCTOR: Now do you think of 
topics that could become 5, 


6 or 7? 
J think the ones we had 
the board yesterday, 
that we divided into sub- 
topics could be used. If we 
et a committee to take 
each of the large topics 
then if smaller com- 
n the sub- 


BRANDON: 
on 


and 
mittees work о 
topics . · · 

INSTRUCTOR: That would be a more 
detailed organization of 
these four parts and you 
would suggest that the re- 
sponsibility be assigned to 
a committee? Or to the 
class as a whole? 
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BRANDON: Well the committee 
that chose one of the main 
topics could decide, them- 
selves, which sub-topics 
they would choose. 


(Further discussion by 
various members of the 
group seemed to move the 
thinking of the class to the 
point where the instructor 
felt free to move ahead 
with the planning for 
small committee Work.) 


INSTRUCTOR: Now let's find out first 
about the physical science 
topic. Who would like to Members of the 
go into that more specifi- group are asked to 
cally? Who would like to volunteer for com- 
make a greater study of the mittee membership 
Structure of matter, the па- in terms of their 
ture of matter, the struc- interest. Physical 
ture of the atomic bomb? Science committee 
+++ (as students volun- attracts only two 
teer) Tom, Mary Lou. We members; committee 
could probably get some on negative uses 15 
help from Mr. Reynard оп selected by three as 
this problem or from one 15 the committee for 
of the other Science teach- the study of positive 
ers. Any others? Only two. uses of atomic 
We will move ahead; may. energy. 
be others will join these 
two. 

INSTRUCTOR: Then for the Study of 
the atomic bomb or the 
negative use—how many 
ате interested їп that? 
Hugh, Brandon, George ; 

others? 
Tight, the Positive 

use—that'sis. 4n medicine 
radio isotopes and atomic 


у phase? John? 
Mickey? Jack? Any others? 


EXAMPLES OF TEACHER-STUDENT SHARING 


TOM: 


INSTRUCTOR: 


BOB: 
INSTRUCTOR: 


Domestic and interna- 
tional control of atomic 
energy? Lets see the names 
there. Lucy, Nancy, Jean, 
Henry, Cissy, Bob, Wilbur. 
Did I miss anyone? 

Now we have domestic 
and international control 
—eight; positive uses— 
three; negative uses of the 
atomic bomb—three; the 
physical science side—two. 

How do you think that 
stacks up? 

All right, Chuck, you are 
joining the positive uses 
committee. Mell, positive 
uses, also—that makes six 
now studying positive uses. 

Eight on the committee 
for control; three on the 
committee concerned with 
the atomic bomb; two on 
the physical science com- 
mittee. 

Tom, what do you and 
Mary Lou think about 
going ahead as a group of 
two? Do you want to do it? 

We could probably use 
more. We would be able 
to cover more materials 
with more members. 

The idea will be to 
bring back to the class 
some kind of a report— 
some kind of resources. 
That does put quite a bur- 
den on these two people 
doesn't it? 

Ill move over there. 

Anyone else? Cissy, 
you'll volunteer to move 
over to the physical science 
aspect. That makes four. 


(After committees are 
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Initial selection of 
committees leaves 
size of work groups 
unbalanced. Instruc- 
tor encourages stu- 
dents to appraise 
problem confronting 
committees with only ` 
two or three mem- 
bers. 


Asks students to indi- 
cate how they feel. 
Students point out 
that the committee 
could serve the group 
needs better if it had 
more members. 


Two students volun- 
teer to change com- 
mittees in order to 


help out. 
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INSTRUCTOR: 


BRANDON: 


INSTRUCTOR: 


JACK: 


INSTRUCTOR : 
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balanced instructor initi- 
ates consideration of com- 
mittee responsibilities.) 


What shall be your re- 
sponsibility? Should you 
come back to the group 
with facts and opinions; 
Opinions or conclusions 
that come from the facts as 
you see them; or is it your 
responsibility just to look 
at the facts and let it go at 
that? Or should you come 
back with opinions only 
and assume that in the re- 
Port you can’t cover too 
many facts or can’t share 
with the group too much 
of the data you have been 
able to gather? 

I think all the commit- 
tees ought to have a meet- 
ing together to see what 
they are going to до. 

Shouldn’t all the com- 
mittees more or less go 
about it in the Same way 
from the standpoint of get. 
ting a report back to this 
Broup? 

What kind of things can 
the committee bring back 
to the group that will help 
you? 

Well, Mr. Laughlin, І 
Why we are even 
doing this—because we 


have discussed this for a]. 
most a 


You raise а critical ques. 


tion, Jack. We should con- 


Reconsideration of 
responsibility of com- 
mittees in terms of 
what is to be brought 
back to class group. 


One student raises an 
objection to the en- 
tire procedure under 
consideration and 
questions value of 
more intensive study 
ој same problem that 
has been surveyed by 
the entire group. _ 
Negative reaction is 
accorded respect and 
consideration b 
instructor. 


EXAMPLES OF TEACHER-STUDENT SHARING 


CISSY: 


TOM: 


INSTRUCTOR: 


MELL: 


INSTRUCTOR: 


JOAN: 


INSTRUCTOR: 


sider it . . . What do you 
think Cissy? 

I thought the reason we 
were getting these... 
studying these units more 
thoroughly . . . wasto get 
more facts. I thought . . . 
before . . . we were just 
getting our opinions. 

Well most of these 
things we really haven’t 
gone into, especially the 
unit on physical science. 
We really haven’t skimmed 
the surface. 

Maybe for some people 
we have skimmed the sur- 
face. 

I thought that when we 
first started this study and 
split up into groups, we 
would finish studying these 
topics and would start four 
new things . - - 

Well there seems to be 
some little difference of 
opinion, and we haven't 
gotten far enough into our 

lanning that we couldn't 
back out. Maybe we could 
go ahead as Mell suggests 
? with four new topics. 

Response to Mell's sug- 
gestion? 

What I want to know is 
when we give our reports 
will it be before the group 
as a committee ОГ will they 
be given as individual re- 
ports? 

I assume that we would 
have to decide that. I do 
not know. Maybe we 
would leave it in the 
hands of each committee 
as to how it would make 


its report. 
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Members of the 
group argue that 
original plans should 
be followed. Mell 
joins Jack in pro- 
posing that the 
group move on to the 
study of new topics. 


Instructor notes con- 
flict. Asks group to 
consider alternate 
suggestion proposed 
by Mell. 


Members of group 
tend to ignore resist- 
ance of Jack and 
Mell and endeavor 
to move ahead with 
revious planning 
relative to committee 
responsibilities. 


INSTRUCTOR: 


MARTA: 


MELL: 


INSTRUCTOR: 


MELL: 
INSTRUCTOR: 


MELL: 
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I think each individual 
should turn in his individ- 
ual report—written—after 
the committee report has 
been made to the group. 

Why don’t we say that 
the committees working 
with the teacher will de- 
cide how to do that. Right 
now, the question і, 
Should we have commit- 
tees? Two: if we do have 
committees, should they be 
committees to cover the 
Same topics we studied as 
а group, or should they be 
committees concerned with 
New topics? 

Now let us respond to 
the question Jack raises 
and the comment Mell 
makes for a few minutes to 
be sure we know where we 
ате going and that we are 
agreed. 

I would like to ask Mell 
if she knows of anythin 
else we ought to study. 

It seemed to me that we 
had broken it down into 
as many parts as we could. 

Mell, would your idea 
be taken care of if we fol- 
lowed Brandon’s idea of 


detailing these divisions 
more? 


Yes. 
And then have maybe a 
committee with individual 


Instructor initiates 
serious consideration 
of counter-proposal 
supported ' by Jack 
and Mell. Group is 
not permitted to 
ignore a minority 
opinion contrary to 
majority sentiment. 


Evidence of direct 
consideration for 
Mell’s suggestion and 
desire to understand. 
When asked to ex- 
pand her suggestion, 
Mell, like other mem- 
bers of the group, 
can think of no other 
topics. Mell is helped 
to see that Brandon’s 
idea takes care of the 
thought she has been 
Supporting. Empha- 
sis upon point that 
further study of top- 
ics will be on new 
material, rather than 
а “rehash? process 
helps. 


EXAMPLES OF TEACHER-STUDENT SHARING 


INSTRUCTOR: 


JACK: 


HENRY: 


JOAN: 


Jack you raised this prop- 
ositional question about 
the organization. Is there 
anything more you would 
like to say about it? 

I thought we would be 
all done with this subject. 
I thought the planning 
session would be on our 
new topic, but it seems to 
me it is wasted time to go 
over the same thing we 
have studied again. 


(Having been made to 
face Jack's objection to 
further study of the same 
topics, members of the 
group advanced arguments 
for a more intensive study 
of the four aspects of 
atomic energy. Henry and 
Joan’s comments were typ- 


ical.) 


But you wouldn't be go- 
ing over the same thing— 
I mean like in studying 
the physical science part of 
the bomb. We didn't get 
into that in any detail. We 


just skimmed over that. 


We didn't learn anything 
very thoroughly, and the 
more you know about 1t, 
the more you know there 
is to know. There is no 
limit to what you can learn 
about those things, and we 
haven't learned very much 
as yet. 

I don't think the unit 
would be complete unless 
each person was responsi- 
ble for some kind of writ- 
ten work. 
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Jack is asked to ex- 
pand his objection 
to group plans. 


Students argue that 
material that has 
been subject to an 
exploratory survey by 
entire group still is 
suitable for more in- 
tensive individual 
and committee study. 
Emphasis placed up- 
on importance of ac- 
cepting responsibility 
for individual writ- 
ten work. 


At conclusion of in- 
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INSTRUCTOR: Let’s see how many peo- terchange of Low 
ple think we should go relative to group 
ahead on the individual plans, instructor 
Work in terms of the four seeks to find common 
divisions that we have agreement. Student 
been talking about? How who previously ob- 
many would agree to that? jected to group plans 

(Students show agree- is first to indicate 
ments by raising hands.) willingness to con- 

Jack is the first one to tinue with project as 
agree, and І see that all the it had been previous- 


rest now favor our working ly outlined. 
on that basis, 


Summary 


Evidence from both action and ex 
the value of teacher-student sharin 
the Secondary school. Democratic 


perimental research supports 
8 as a method of teaching in 


to such objectives as (1) development of 


and creativeness; (2) furtherance of inde- 
pendence and responsibility; 


g learning experiences 
tudents and teachers 
in encouraging co- 
evaluating. 


„| 
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Related Experiences 


1. If available, arrange for showing to your teacher-educ: 
of the following film: 


ation group 


PR ис а“ School (25 minutes: sound). Distributed by DeLuxe 
atories, Inc., 850 10th Avenue, New York, №. Y. and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee. Illustrates democratic 
pining by teachers and students and the use of the community as a 
aboratory for learning. 

2. Compare with members of your group the qualities possessed by 
those high school teachers you liked best. 

_ 3. Visit teachers who are using the met 

ing in nearby secondary schools. Record anecdotal descriptions of 
examples of this method of teaching. Compare the incidents you pre- 
рате with those described by other members of your group. 

4. Arrange to record a group discussion carried on by members of 
Your own class of prospective teachers. Then play back the transcrip- 
tion to the class group for the purpose of analyzing (1) the manner in 
Which members of the group shared in the discussion; (2) the concern 
for vital problems evidenced by the group: (8) willingness and ability 
of individuals to discuss co-operatively a common problem; and (4) 


the role of the group leader during the discussion. 
dical literature other examples and research 


5. Try to find in perio 
evidence that support the validity of teach 
method of teaching in the secondary school. 

6. Develop in co-operation with your classmates forms that can be 
used by class committees to record data collected and to summarize 
. &roup learning experiences. 


hod of teacher-student shar- 


erstudent sharing as a 


Suggested Readings 
High-School Curriculum. New 


Атвевту, HAROLD. Reorganizing the 
York: The Macmilla 337-815. 
: The Macmillan Co- 1947, РР: 
Foie. унет .; BREWER: ЈозЕРН E.; AND REED, Mary F, 
Studies of Tea hers’ Classroom personalities, ш, American Psychologi- 
“> anford University Press, 1946, 


Cal Association. Stanford, California: St 
6 pp. 
с: Коом“ Ј 
С а Developme” 
ompany, Inc., 1943. 652 pP- 
бла. BERNICE SSIDY, = а 
: 3 948, рр: Е ix 
: an Science," NEA Journal, 


NnicHT, HERBERT F., 


ACOB $.; AND у 
McGraw-Hill Book 


t. New York: 


Group Experience. New 


York: 

: Harper and Brothers - 

Htougn, CIENN O., “Teaching More Th 
1948. 


37:514-15, November, 
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groups to dominate the larger unit; (6) interpersonal adim 
group competition; and (7) inability to translate group decis 
and agreements into appropriate action. did 
Our general ineffectiveness in group work often leads us to a. 
conclusion that co-operative action is impossible. We may ev 
int of assuming that i 


group action is v per pnl 
without someone to “be the boss,” to tell others what to do, and t 
see that things get done, all of 


Which invariably results in our 
proclaiming theories of democratic action while being bes ph 
translate our-ideals into practice. It is with such discrepancies be 

ice, between principles and methods, aa 
tween talk and action, and between group disintegration ant 
wholesome matur group development 1$ 
concerned, 


Studies of the а 
ported the follow 


1. It is possible for groups to grow in their ability to work to- 
gether, 


ynamics that underlie 


group action have sup- 
ng assumptions: ! 


2; Appropriate techniques can be developed for managing emo- 
tional problems that arise within a group. 

3. There are ways of increasing the efficiency of a group by 
bringing out and using potential member contributions. 


4. Groups can improve in the ability to absorb the shock that 
results from the loss of 


à member, inclusion of new individuals, 
conflict over leadership, and incompetent ог group-dominating 
leadership. 


develop proficiency i 
habits of behavior, 
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derstanding cause and effect of forces operating in a 
up become sensitive to its problems 
and competent to solve them. Research in this area seeks to * (1) 
help members of groups increase their understanding of the many 
complex forces operating in group situations that tend to ac- 
celerate or retard group action; (2) develop instruments and skills 
that facilitate diagnosis of group ills; (8) clarify the numerous 
facets of group leadership and membership necessary to success- 
ful action; (4) devise techniques of training individuals for ef- 
fective group membership and leadership; (5) assist members of a 
group to bring about improvement in the group situation; and 
(6) improve techniques and procedures for evaluating individual 
skill in group relationships. 

Procedures for studying group development. Studies of the 
group process have been conducted through the procedures of 
trained observation and analysis of the type of organization, steps 
followed, contributions of members, effect of operating factors, and 
rough this approach in studying a group, 


quality of leadership. Thr i 
answers are sought to such questions as the following: 


leads to un 
group and to helping the gro 


1. What methods for reaching successful results were used by 


the group? 
2. What effect did the leader's behavior have on the group? 


3. What kinds of behavior were operating in the group? 
4. What were the forces assisting or preventing the group from 


solving its problems? 
5. What can be done to help th 


reach sound decisions? 
6. What prevents the group 
cisions agreed upon? 


e group improve its ability to 


from translating into action de- 


Research in group dynamics. Pioneer research in the area 
of group dynamics in the United States Was conducted at the 
University of Iowa under the direction of the late Kurt Lewin, a 
Social psychologist who is coming to be regarded as the "father 


of the group dynamics movement.* Later, under the leadership of 


? Ibid. 

3 Loc. cit. . А 4 
* These studies are generally referred to as the Towa Social Climate Experiments. 

They were concerned with the effect of three different types of leadership, demo- 

cratic, authoritarian and laissez faire, upon teen-age boys’ club groups. See: 
Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt. and Ralph K. White, “Patterns of Aggressive Be- 

havior in Experimentally Created ‘Social Climates, " Journal of Social Psychology, 

10:271-279, May, 1939. 


Ronald Lippitt, “An Experiment of the Effect of Democratic and Au- 


al Study 
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in, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology epee: Pe 
ae Group Dynamics expanded experimentation in this 
po е, governmental, business, comm 
f group activity.’ These efforts at research 
ет relationships were encour: 
Education Division of the N 
in 1946 joined with the Res 


unity and other types 
into the problems o 
aged and aided by the ен 
ational Education Association, whic 

earch Center for Group Dynamics in 
tate Interracial Commission and the 


in Group ng qi 
riment, the First Nation: 


arch Center for Group By. 
Association, with the follov 


H . . . iver- 
ing co-operating sponsors: the University of California, the Un 


sity of Michigan 


ith a staff of skilled group 


P Atmospheres,” Studies in Topological and Vector Psychology: 
а Studies in Child Welfare, 16:45-195, 1940, К Ips;" 
and Ralph White, “The ‘Social Climate’ of Children’s Group 

· Kounin, and H, Wright, editors) 

New York: Me 


Child Behavior and Development. 
Graw-Hill, 1943, pp, 485-508, 

5See The Journal of Social Issues, Vol. 1 

ê Ronald Lippitt, i 


per and Brothers, 1946, 
atory in Grou 


P Development, Preliminary Report ar 
hike id : Laboratory in Group Development, Bethel, Мате: 
une 16 to July 4, 1947. 

8 Nati 4 


Was tr; 
Versity of Mi 
mentioned, А 
versity, thy У of Мате, 


The Ohio State Uni- 
€rsity of Nort! 


h Carolina. 
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2. Other laboratory experiments. In addition to the major 
research projects mentioned above, the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, in co-operation with the Adult Education Division of 
the National Education Association and other organizations, has 
helped sponsor research in group dynamics involving training, 
observation and analysis of leader and group activities of two na- 
tional meetings of the Association of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the National Education Association.” The first of 
two such meetings Was held in Chicago in 1947; the second took 
place in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1948. А similar study * was con- 
ducted during the national meeting of Adult Education Division 
of the National Education Association, October 26-29, 1948, at 
Purdue University. number of studies have been conducted 
with industrial and community organizations," in intercultural 
relations,? with Boy Scout groups," and with other types of or- 


ganization. 

3. Action research in 
Search in group dynamics is 
institutions other than those con 
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communily dynamics. Increasingly, re- 
being conducted by individuals and 
nected directly with the Research 


Center for Group Dynamics and the National Training Labora- 


tory in Group Development. An example of the growing interest 
arch in this field is being conducted under 


ham Co hmond, Indiana.“ Be- 


llege in Ricl 
ginning in 1947, this program of community study has aimed to 
i soci 


ally aware citizens who have ac- 
quired skill in solving the problems of the communities 1n which 
they live onsite ї xperiments conducted by the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory in Group Development in which 
People from many localiti brought together 1n an artificial 
laboratory situation, Фе Earlham studies are conducted in real 
ын ан ara атс relat problems as illustrated by 


the following:” 
Report of the Second 


m Development, 


aN Association of Supervision and Currie" farch 23-26, 1947. 
nual Meeting. Chicago: The M Bra ford, “The Annual Conference of the 
13:228-234, Dec. 1948. 


Bulletin, 
men," Human Factors in 


ditor), 1946. 
ew York: American 


] P. 1 

e ser it Education у 
1 { Training оге! 
МЕ ules an Hoslet, € 
security,” Personnel. N 


1° Kenneth D. Benne а 

Spartment of Adult Educati 
Ma J. R. P. French Jr» “A 

ү saent Park College Press (5 
Мап Bradford, “Building Employee 

т agement Association, an. 1946. _ Modifying 
N Fred T. Smith, Ап Experiment uo а 
ew York: Contributions tO Education, ^9 


Versit: 
y, 1943. gor Fatis 
ction,” Scouting [о а Dynamics 


"Scout Tro in A 
DEDE. ups in SGT 
William V. Biddle, Commun, Sti 1948, 20 РР 


Ri 
топа, Indiana: Earlham о: 
Ibid., p. 15. 


Attitudes Toward the Negro. 
chers College, Columbia Uni- 


Boy Scouts of America. 
(First Annual Report). 
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ivi i rganisms and to 
ival, and it is a compelling need in Dem dedi wk group 
some es uv m pee epa the persistent Шы nur = 
а n. and s pressures in education and therapy 
Garde ons егш of man and his motives. 

Contrary to popular 
man for his convenien 
various forms of group 
or as a method of exist 
revealed the existence 
sociologists 
factor in s 
that survi 


ised b 
assumption the group was We E pete 
ce and purposes. All types о ренина Shs 
techniques either as а source ч P сма 
ence. Studies of animal and insec iens 
of group structure,” while ede. 85 
‚ and biologists now agree that mutual а ат: 

ive lution.” We are now coming пина 
Fg nar cept that is more appropria > 
don Тће geram d c 
ive only when his лана 15 
gh membership та “fit amen 
Distinction is made between a collec 


ША Group prejudices. 
individuals 
ligion, nationality, family b 
Political beliefs 


» and the like Ind 


ral 
members and of subgroups, and the gene 
Way in which the Sroup functions 

+ Resistance to change. 


2 te 
The degree to which a group resis 


ы eis jar 

Ys of action represents a characteristic pecul 

^ ative 

Eu) p Formation Determined by Social Behavior: A Comparativé 
alian Societies,” 


Sociometry, 8:42-52, May, 1945. 
. В. Slavson, ор. cit., P- 25. 
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to particular kinds of group personality. Some groups exist for 
the purpose of resisting change as is the case of community group 
organized to “keep taxes down.” Some groups resist change 
initiated by individuals or other groups. A student group, for ex- 
ample, may resist change suggested by a teacher or the PTA. 

4. Internal freedom. The degree of internal freedom of inter- 
action is an aspect of group personality. This quality is quickly 
destroyed by suspicion, aloofness, jealousy, competitiveness, ex- 
clusiveness, and other attitudes that tend to prevent development 
of a high fraternal spirit among members. In groups where the 
amount of permissiveness and acceptance of the contributions of 
others is low, the members may remain in the group, but may 
exhibit various symptoms of resentment for their associations 
with other members. The converse is a group in which individuals 
feel friendly and kindly toward each other, in which members 
feel free in their group life. 

5. Aggressiveness toward other groups. A group may exist for 
the purpose of combating other groups. Its personality may be 
characterized, as is the case with many adolescent gangs, by at- 
titudes of hatred and resentment toward other similar groups or 
toward groups that differ. This becomes a strong force in holding 
a group together. д ы 2 р 

6. Group values. Personality of a group 15 determined in part 
dorsed or cherished by the group. These may 


by tl n 
hue ct d ideals of humanity and serv- 


range from religious principles an 
ice to lawlessness and immorality. — | т 
7. Activities endorsed. The recreation, work, or social activi- 


ties endorsed or approved by a group represent another aspect of 
group personality. . 


'The composite personality of a group is important because sf 
its influence on members, not only when associated with the 


group, but also in other situations. Individual personalities and 
^ . H ~ 
adjustment are significantly affected, if not determined, by group 


membership. ORI, 

(hes farses of groups. One has membership in a group 

when he begins to feel affected by mores, attitudes, actions, and 
о 


relationships that characterize the group personality. Frequently 
we become members of particular groups as a result of circum- 
stantial developments. We are born into membership into family 
groups; our place of residence determines our relationship with 
community and particular religious and educational groups. Even 
though we are forced to associate with certain groupings, however, 
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5 "- sadi. 
we may not in reality accept membership. Likewise, many ind 
viduals may live and work together without actually becoming a 
group. 


; А : zt 
The characteristics that differentiate a democratic group fro 
a collection of individuals might include: 2° 


1. A shared feeling of group morale among members. 

2. An atmosphere of permissiveness—individuals feel free to 
make suggestions and to take exception for the purpose of further 
inquiry into a policy or procedure, 

3. A sense of group direc 
common purposes, 


4. Shared and distributed Participation of members. 
5. Leadership b 


у members of the group as well as designated 
leaders, 


tion that members Share—group or 


6. 'The establishment and maintenance of consensus. 


In Studying ways of bringing about change in group action 
designed to discover Ways of furthering the maturity of groups, the 


National Training Laboratory in Group Development placed 
emphasis upon the following factors in group growth:* 


embers in expressing fears, needs, con- 
cerns, ideas, to the group. 


use appropriate information about its 
Own group process, 


3. Interdependent responsibility of al] members for: 


a. Sharing leadership functions—setting direction 
source for the group. 
b. i 


nsitivity to the needs and styles of partici- 
pation of all members, 


i ‚ between member-role contributions and person- 
ality characteristics. 


= Pment, Report of the Second 
» Maine: NEA and Research Center for Group 
1948, p. 133, 
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4. Group cohesion adequate to permit: 
a. Assimilation of new ideas without group disintegration. 
b. Assimilation of new members in a way to strengthen rather 
than to disrupt the group. 
Holding to long-range goals where the situation requires. 
Profiting from success experiences. 
Learning from failure experiences and setting of realistic goals. 
. Making constructive use of internal conflicts. 
Group ability to inform itself and to think and decide creatively 
about its problems: 
a. Utilizing contribution potential of all members. 
b. Discovering and utilizing appropriate resource material and 
persons. 
c. Detecting and correcting fallacies in group thinking. 
detect and control rhythms of group metab- 


moma 


= 


6. Group ability to 
olism: Fatigue, tension, tempo, pace, emotional atmosphere, and 
the like. 

7. Skill in recognizing and achieving control of significant soci- 
ometric factors in its own group structure. 

8. Satisfactory integrations of member ideologies, needs, and goals 
with common group traditions, ideology and goals. 

9. Group ability to create new functions and groups as needed and 


to terminate its existence if and as appropriate. 


Group Discussion—Essential in Democracy 


The democratic group depends for its existence on the ability 
of its members to communicate ideas to each other. Likewise, a 
similar society must attach paramount importance to the quality 


of intercommunication between subgroups. Although the press, 
the radio, and the motion picture represent valuable tools and 
avenues of communication, perhaps the most important of all 
media is that of group discussion. Through discussion, group 
thinking takes place and group action is given impetus. 

Study of group dynamics has placed new and increased em- 
phasis on the process of group discussion. In stressing the dynamic 


quality of discussion Bradford points out: 
Too frequently the analysis of group discussion has been. approached 
only from the standpoint of what the leader did to maintain control of 


the group, or what the rules of order were that insured some direction 
d H “Lp 
and discipline. Too little attention has been paid to the responsibilities 


demanded of group members. 


"Introduction—Ihe Dynamics of the Discussion Group,” 


2t Leland P. ford, 
нева ve 4:4, Spring, 1948. 


The Journal of Social Issues, 
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i i he 
еп consideration to t 


ds 
а group, to what men 
Э n- 
inhibi i he relatio 
romote or inhibit group action, and to t 


О analyze and correc 
nd activity, 


” group 
€ between “talk among people" and g 
mmon problems 


individuals 
1. There must ђе the acceptance of 4 problem by related учи н: ла 
who also accept the obligation to Participate in the solving 

m 


Р 1 
ЧИА s anc 
Оп of specia] individual competencie 
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Il 
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(3) Differences concerning the solution of a problem irrele- 
vant to the one under discussion. 

c. By the realization that all individuals do not participate at the 
same level all of the time and that individual participation 
may be either overt or incipient. 

d. By providing a feeling of security in the case of normal dis- 
agreement, such as those that appear because of: 

(1) Greater depth of insight. 
(2) Assumptions made by certain individuals of the group 
but not clarified for all members. 

e. By fostering clarification of the nature of the problem in light 
of additional data or by fostering clarification of the meaning 
of any statement or suggestion offered by an individual in the 
course of the process. This clarification may be accomplished 
by: 

(1) Defining w 

terms of the meaning which 
tion. 


(2) Calling for illustration. 
(3) Drawing out for examination the underlying assump- 


tions of any proposition or assumptions which tend to 
inhibit or slant the thought of the group. 


(4) Summarization at appropriate points in the process. 
f. By recognizing that it is important that the leader may prop- 


erly seek to facilitate the reflective activity of the group. 
By recognizing that the leader may properly make contribu- 
tions which serve as à foil for the group: 

(1) By sustaining an air of ignorance. 

(2) By taking a strong affirmative stand. 


(8) By taking а strong negative stand. 

Discussion has been one of the major areas of concern in 
studies related to group dynamics. At present we have developed 
sufficient tools for helping groups study their discussion patterns. 

it is possible to improve 


By using such principles and techniques it 15 ро e prov 
the quality of group discussion 1n communities. Since skill in 


group discussion—from the point of view of both the member 
and leader of a group—is essential for democratic living, it follows 
4 dary school should place strong em- 


that instruction in the secon 
chieve such competence. 


ords in terms of their common meanings or in 
is specific in a given situa- 


8 


phasis on helping students а 


Emerging Concepts of Leadership 
Leadership is often thought of as particular skills, a type of 
"manage" people that operates in a 


Personality, an ability to | } s 
Similar fashion regardless of the situation. Good leaders in one 


15 
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situation are expected to transfer to different situations Е 
loss of efficiency. Study of group dynamics has brought — 
to bear upon developing new concepts of democratic leader «x un 
Leadership for planned change. The projected BU еы 
leadership in a democratic group is essentially that of a кек. 2 
agent." As such, the leadership function is seen as a transition: 


From To 
The leader achieving in an area 
that has prestige for the group. 


(Based upon hero worship and 


The leader achieving because he 
discipleship.) 


5 es 
is able to help the group achieve 
what it wants through со-орег 
tive action. 


The leader achieving because he 
is feared. 


Change comes abou 


. Tee iven 
tın any individual or group whenever give 
forces tend to create 


BÀ 5 n 
a condition of imbalance. For example, Lan 
mes aware of unsanitary conditions that er 

danger the health and life of all or a portion of its members, it may 


" Na i = 
remove undesirable conditions. The factor that caused the in 
balance was the awareness of the condition. The leadership in 


volved was related to helping in the analysis of the condition and 
guiding the resulting action, 


The Concept of leadershi 


ties. It adheres to the premi 
ise grou 


15 Assessing possibilities for change. 
etecting and organizing forces workin: 


Ruth Cunningham and associates, 


Э » November, 1948. 
27 National Traini 
Loe. cit, 
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3. Removing or reducing resistance to change. 

4. Evaluating the changes prepared and effected in terms of (a) the 
efficiency of the methods employed, (b) the human consequences 
of such changes, and (c) the values operating to control their 
direction 

5. Stabilizing changed behavior at a new level. 

The goals or “targets” of the “change-agent” or leader in facili- 
tating changes in human relations have been identified as: > 

1. Working with individuals (in a group setting) in helping them 
gain skill in diagnosing and solving problems of: 

a. Innerpersonal adjustment 

b. Interpersonal adjustment 

c. Effective group participation 

d. Strategic social action. | 

9. Working with teams ог groups, helping them develop skill as 
groups in diagnosing and solving problems of: 

a. Member and group functioning 
b. Intergroup relations 
с. Strategic social action. 

Factors that influence leadership. It is doubtful whether there 
is such a person as а “born leader.” * Those who are characterized 
as leaders usually are individuals who have become adept at hu- 
man relations or else have perfected the techniques of "manipula- 
tion” that permit them to control and direct the acts of others. 
Neither can we consider leadership to be a stable quality that will 


function equally well with different groups and in various situa- 
tions. 


Three major factors h 


T Зе нерава 
part in determining the quality 9 ; ; 
1. The characteristics of a given leader will be determined by 


his personality needs and emotional tensions. One leader in the 
National Training Laboratory for Group Development was de- 


H & . 32 
scribed partially as follows: 
a major developmental theme in his life has been concerned 


his passive dependency needs and his desire 

etaria adult. It is possible that the con- 

to as responsibilities of an ас ARA 

flict oa ib in his easly expeti of rejection and lack of 

encouragement j^ his father. The consequences of v feeling of 

петина“ have been a persistence of the dependency needs (at a deeper 
| 


ave been discovered to play an important 
eadership: ™ 


with the conflict between 


ot Born,” Childhood Education, 24:202-8, 


29 Loc. cit. 1 
39 Kenneth Веппе, “Leaders Ате Made, N 
January, 1948. á der, "Leadership i 
З = попе, and Alvin Zander, rship in the 
31 Morton Deutsch, Albert Pepiton 4:31-40, Spring, 1948. 


Small Group,” The Journal of Social Issues, 


?? Ibid., p. 32-93. 
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level of group maturity, self-discipline, and morale: and (4) an 
inappropriately chosen and inadequately defined group problem. 
Results of experimental research with groups su 
individual roles are in evidence in a 
extent, efforts should be directed tov 


causes in order that appropriate group educational procedures 
may be instituted. Caution is recommended relative to the sup- 
pression of individual roles. Such action tends to deprive the 


group of the information needed for adequate self-diagnosis and 
therapy. 


ggest that when 
group to any considerable 
vard analyzing their basic 


Individual roles of participation include: 


l. The aggressor who may work in many ways—deflating the 
status of others; expressing disapproval of group procedures or ob- 
jectives, and the acts or feelings of others; attacking the group; 
showing envy or resentment toward another's contribution; jok- 
ing aggressively; or by seeking to take undue personal credit. 

2. The blocker tends to be negativistic and stubbornly re- 
sistant, disagreeing or opposing beyond reason and attempting to 
maintain a particular issue before the group after it has been by- 
passed or rejected by other members. 

3. The recognition-see 
tention to himself, eg. 
achievements, acting in 
ing placed in an infer 
and facial antics. 

4. The self-confessor takes а 
express personal, irrelevant feelings, 

5. The playb 
the group's pro 
nonchalance, a 


ker endeavors in various ways to call at- 
; through boasting, reporting on personal 
unusual ways, struggling to prevent his be- 
ior position, and through actual physical 


insights, ideologies. я 
ack of involvement in 
ous forms of cynicism, 


pts to gain sympathy from other 
15 Dy expressions of insecurity, personal confusion, 
ог self-depreciation beyond reason. 
8. Тће special-interest plea 
another Sroup to which he bel 
the ‘classroom 


8roup members b 


der seeks to 


ongs, eg., 
teacher,” or « 


promote the welfare of 
the “small business man, 
Personal prejudices and 
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biases are frequently cloaked in the stereotype that best fits in- 
dividual desires. 


Methods of increasing development of group member partici- 
pation. A major objective in group work in a democratic culture 
is to raise the level of maturity of group interaction where- 
ever human beings work together. In accordance with the types of 
group participation defined above, the task becomes one of help- 
ing group members improve the level of participation which in 
turn leads to a higher level of group activity. Utilization of both 
group task roles and building and maintenance roles will be de- 
termined in large part by the maturity of group members and the 
status of co-operative effort on a given problem. The extent, how- 
ever, to which group members have moved beyond the level of 


individual roles will be determined largely by the quality of ad- 
justment and extent of preparation for group endeavor possessed 
by group participants. 

In most respects, the problem of group training is one of re- 
training since individuals have all learned ways of operating when 
in group situations. These may or may not support the democratic 
process of group endeavor. When the latter 1s the case, efforts 
toward re-training Very likely may meet with resistance and de- 
fensive adjustments. Ways must be found to help individual group 
members ‘and groups as wholes move from one level of human 


relationship to higher planes of co-operative effort. Without of- 
it is necessary to assist groups to develop techniques for 


fending, с e es 
improving the quality of interaction and co-operative participa- 
tion among members. , 

Laboratory in Group Development 


The National Training G 
emphasized the following procedures 1n training group members 
for effective participation: 9 
f-observation and diagnosis of group growth and 
d to be a primary means of member training. 
members become sensitive to the variety of 
а by group functioning. 
elf-evaluation sessions. 

's discussion in order that the 
time the quality of group dis- 


1. The use of sel 
development was foun 


a. Helping group | 
roles involved in and require 


b. Training observers in group 5 
с. Recording segments of a group 
group may diagnose at а later 

cussion. 


Poy f role pla ing." , 
Sh Tu wd bx i» pee members in the role of group observer. 


49 Kenneth D. Benne and Paul Sheats, op. с 
41 For description of this technique see пех! 


it., p. 48-49. 
t section. 
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Techniques for Changing Groups 


A significant conclusion reached by those who т eri 
mented with group development is that changes in 2 dati iet 
and groups do not necessarily follow the introduction o т = и“ 
valid data or information. Many individuals act on the otn 
stereotypes; they fail to respond, therefore, to reasoning. dace 
favorable conditions, however, it is possible to bring about c hang у 
through individual group action. This is ап important point 
since it has been found that we may abandon our stereotypes a 
the result of intellectual experiences without translating о 
changed hypothesis into action.‘ Significant, also, is the fact Pate 
is easier to change the attitudes and behavior of a group о | . 
members than it is to change six individuals who do not have 
benefits of group experiences. Since basically we are шге 
with improving the quality of group life and of the a 
of individuals who compose groups, we need to consider tec ' 
niques that may be employed in bringing about improvement О 

oup productivity. 
de crete that have been employed in the study = 
training of groups may be considered as (1) those techniques tha i 
are designed for use in normal community and gece 
groups by the group itself and experienced leaders, the ered 
being to strengthen group action and to improve member pat va 
pation; and (2) special therapies developed to treat the menta 4 
and emotionally ill through the employment of group environ 
ments and influences as a setting for treatment. The first of these 
two categories can be used effectively in normal educational situ- 
ations. Care should be exercised, however, to avoid the selection 
of group therapies that are beyond the skill of untrained special- 
ists. This problem becomes acute only when dealing with seriously 


maladjusted individuals for whom all group experience may or 
sent critical conflicts in personal security and inter-personal reia 
tionships. 


2 Kurt Lewin, 


"Some Techni 
Education News, ques fo 


І 
г Changi ions,” Intercultura 
7:8-9, June, 1946, anging Group Relations 
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lationship to a group, and the dynamics of action and structure 
of a particular group. 

In the analysis below, those techniques and therapies that may 
be employed in educational situations are briefly described. They 
are ways of providing for individual and group activities designed 
to help analyze the status of group endeavor to the end that im- 
provements may be brought about. 

Reality practice or role playing. This technique represents 
hat many teachers will recognize as the dra- 


modifications of w 
matic method, or the method of creative dramatics. Essentially it 


is the procedure of arranging for several members of a group to 
enact, in the presence of other group members, a situation, a prob- 
lem, a procedure, or a type of group structure. Through the use of 
this technique it is possible to sensitize members of a group to 
operations, member participation or roles, emotional factors, and 
blocks to group productivity. Analysis by group spectators is an 
important aspect of role playing. Through the study of an example 
of group operation, members are afforded an opportunity, in an 
unemotional and impersonal manner, to study their own group 


problems.” 

The “buzz” session.“ 
ticipation in the discus 
“buzz” session. Throug 


A procedure for stimulating wide par- 
sion of group problems is that called the 
h this simple technique large groups are 


divided into small subgroups of four to eight members for the 
purpose of considering for the larger group a problem of con- 
cern to all. The results of “buzz” session deliberations are then 
reported to the larger group for consideration. Stress is usually 
placed in this type of group discussion upon identifying critical 
issues rather than upon finding convenient answers. — . 

The group interview. The group interview is carried on 10 
much the same manner as is the individual interview, except that 
several persons share co-operatively the role of the person inter- 
viewed in considering a group problem. Through conducting an 
interview of one individual relative to a problem faced by all or 
most members of a group it is possible to relieve anxieties, estab- 
lish understandings and eliminate barriers to group activity. 

The sociodrama. Similar to role playing except that all mem- 
bers of a group engage in the dramatic expression of p 
problems, the sociodrama represents another technique that may 

43 See Alvin Zander and Ronald Lippitt, “Reality-Practice as Educational Method,” 
Sou niet 7:199–151, 1944. -— ЖОО 
Forsan Өр арра ion Manual (for Ed 


Through Sharing Ideas," Discussion d 
by James Conant), Minneapolis, Minnesota: Professio: 


e Lindley J. Stiles, "Learning 
ucation for а Divided World, 
nal Books, Inc., 1948. 
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be employed to help groups change. Principally its function is 
one of catharsis—the release of pent up feelings and tensions. In 
modified form the sociodrama is sometimes used in this manner. 
The teacher, showing a film that treats a critical social problem, 
interrupts the showing to permit members of the group to dis- 
cuss and illustrate possible solutions to the situation in advance 
of seeing the solution suggested by the film. и 

Group discussion. As described earlier, this is an important 
technique in group development. Emphasis is placed upon per 
fecting the quality of group thinking appropriate to a democratic 
society. Fe 

Shock. Group shock treatments involve procedures for testing 
group morale and action under surprising conditions. A group 
can gain a measure of its stability under group shock conditions 
that are brought about by such action as (1) the failure of the 
leader to appear to take charge of 
expected; (2) sudden inclusion of 
valuable member; and (4) 
groups learn that they are 
they gain confidence in the s 
raise their level of operation 

Demonstration. The group may be sensitized to its problems 
and processes through witnessing a demonstration of two differ- 
ent levels of group maturity. This technique makes it possible for 
members to identify comparably the status of their own group 


and to raise their insights relative to what might be accomplished 
through group action 


Decision-making practice. 
activity by pr 
permit emphasis u 
plexity of the p 


à group at a time when he 15 
а new member; (3) loss of a 
conflicts over group leadership. As 
able to withstand shock experiences, 
tability of the group and consequently 


Groups gain skill in appe 
on simple problems tha 
pon the process rather than upon the com- 


-tion 
process of shared actior 


y of learning Ways of arriving at agree 


ments acceptable to all rather than to 


a bare majority of group 
members, ` 

Leadership practice. Rotation of leadership responsibilities 15 
another me isi + 


accepting responsibility for group membership 
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Catharsis. At times, arranging for and encouraging group par- 
resistance to disturbances about group 


ticipants to express their 
activities helps clear the air for further group growth. To be suc- 


cessful and useful, an atmosphere of complete permissiveness must 
be maintained. 

Recreational experiences. Arranging for members of a group 
to participate in shared recreational experiences (parties, picnics, 
mes) affords opportunities for strengthening rapport 
between individuals and in terms of the group as a whole. Every 
successful group uses, in one way or another, the effect of shared 
recreational experiences upon group members to further group 


growth. 

Other techniques, 
and the utilization of me 
When employed in the study of 


dures are directed to analysis of th | 
ward problems under consideration. So far no mention has been 


made of techniques employed in groups to "de-status" members 
in order that all may function co-operatively without the limiting 
barriers of personal prerogativ 


es. In adult groups this usually is 

“ ce a 
directed toward group members who “pull rank” or depend on 
their past accomplishments as à means of maintaining unwar- 


ranted status in the group. Procedures employed to help all mem- 
bers of a group feel on the same level and of equal importance 
when dealing with adult groups include (1) calling members by 
first or actual names thereby avoiding the use of titles, degrees 
(e.g., Superintendent Brown becomes Joe Brown, Dr. Swink is 
called Sam Swink, and Mrs. Clark, President of the State League 
of Women Voters, 55 addressed simply as Ethel Clark); (2) sharing 
equally in group responsibilities; and (3) analyzing back-home or 


other-group status influences. 


dinners, ga 


such as panel discussions, reports, field trips, 
mber talents, are familiar to all of us. 
group development, these proce- 
e group process rather than to- 


f the Group Process 

The quality of group maturity and productivity is determined 

by the degree to which members of the de Piden ls ve 
d p Г -ticipants understand their rela- 

of group effort. When group participa t Ts 1 

tionships with each other and with the leader, when all recognize 

the progress being made toward group objectives, the level of ma- 

о 

turity is raised. 
Studies in group dynam 

ing of ways in which group self-ev 


Evaluation О 


ics have contributed to our understand- 
aluation may be accomplished. 
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Certain evaluation procedures are concerned with individual x4 
justment and attitudes. Others relate to the group structure itsel s 
Another category of techniques is concerned with the quality of 
group interaction. Stress is placed upon the necessity of groups to 
study themselves in order that analysis and evaluation of results 
may be made only by the individuals who have the power to im- 
prove the situation. Through self-evaluation 
crease their understanding of the grou 
to contribute to increased group dev 

In order to evaluate itself a group 
kinds of questions about its org: 


, group members in- 
p process and become able 
elopment. . 
needs to answer the following 
anization and activities: ** 


1. Does the group have a direction tow 
dence is needed relative to the suc 
maintaining direction. 


ard a common goal? Evi- 
cess the group is achieving in 


Sroup progress toward its objective? The 
лег discussion is “bogging down” or mov- 
for understanding group results. 

cative and analytical abilities of all group 

seeking the solution of group problems? 


ers increasing their skill and ability in 
ently and harmoniously? 


А A significant contribution to the tech- 
niques of 5топр self-evaluation is the utilization of one member 
of observer of the group process. The 


2 Give full attention to the work of recording incidents and 
e characteristics of 5топр action, Не does not participate in 
oting all his eff iviti i i 
g Orts t : em 
bers of the зтопр process, 9 Bs actos xa 


“David H, Jenkins, “ 


Social Issues, 4:50-60, Spr 


Feedback 


E and G 
ing, 1948, 


Toup Self-Evaluation,” The Journal of 
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4. Seek to analyze the forces that inhibit ili 
eee ibited or facilitated group 


The function of the group observer may be better understood 
by examining the report of a Group Discussion Observation by 
Jenkins.“ Attention was given by this observer, it will be noted 
to such factors as direction and orientation, motivation and unity, 
group atmosphere, and to the individual contributions of mem- 


bers of the group. 


GROUP DISCUSSION OBSERVATION “ 


Group Planning Committee Date: July 1, 1947 


A. Direction and Orientation. 
1. How far did we get? Covered only half of agenda. Spent 


too much time on details. 
9. To what extent did we understand what we are trying to 


do? Several members not clear on goals. Some continual 
disagreements on purposes. 

3. To what extent did we und 
do it? Almost no discussion about procedure, 


confusion at times. 
4. To what extent were we stymied by lack of information? 


None. Relevant information at hand in group. 


erstand how we are trying to 
resulting in 


B. Motivation and Unity. 

1. Were all of us equally interested in what we were trying to 

do? No. Two or three not sure problem is worth the time. 

9. Was interest maintained or did it lag? Slowed down during 

time leader made lengthy contribution. 

3. To what extent did the group feel united by a common 
ather low feelings of any unity. Two or three 
united with group at all. 
we able to subordinate individual in- 
] Antagonisms between К. K. 
tended to show up here. 


purpose? К 
not feeling 
4. To what extent were 
terests to the common goa 
and L. M. outside of group 


С. Atmosphere. 
1. What was the general atmosphere of the group? 
(a Formal or informal? Fairly formal, although some 


first names used. . ар 

(5) Permissive or inhibited: Fairly permissive except for 
period after leader lectured. | N: 

(с) Co-operative or competitive? Little competition, some 
positive evidence of co-operative feelings. 

(d) Friendly or hostile? Lukewarm friendly. 


48 David Н. Jenkins, ор. cit., p. 54. 
47 Ibid. 
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D. Contributions of members. 


1. Was participation general or lopsided? All participated at 
least to some extent. Some monopolization by B. C. and 
W. О. 

2. Were contributions on the beam or off the tangent? Hard 
to determine as goals not clear. 

3. Did contributions indicate that those who made them were 

y to what others in the group had to say? 
At points of higher interest in the discussion some were not 
listening to others. 

4. Were contributions factual and problem-centered or were 
the contributors unable to rise above their preconceived 
notions and emotionally held points of view? Some tendency 
toward bias, especially during first. hour. 

E. Contributions of Special Members of the Group. 
l. How well did special members serve the group? 

(a) Leader: А little tendency to dominate, but catches 
himself before group reacts negatively. Tried unsuc- 
cessfully to get group to draw conclusions. . 

(b) Recorder: Asked for clarification occasionally. This 
seemed to help group 10 clarify for itself. 

(c) Resource person: None in group today. 

F. Other Observations. А 
1. J. R. and В. J. criticized solutions while they were being 
Suggested. Is that why so few suggestions came oul? 


ments easily, group members у 
1n the process of self-evaluation, 
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3. Present findings in a tentative manner that permits the 
group to reject them if members are not yet emotionally ready 
to consider the evidence. 

4. Mention to the group only those serious personal conflicts 
for which sufficient maturity and acceptance have been developed. 
In this way the danger of intensifying conflicts and emotional ten- 
sions may be avoided during the initial stages of self-evaluation. 

5. Emphasize effective action of the group as a point of begin- 
ning, but lead easily into difficulties encountered. 

6. Avoid forcing conclusions and interpretations upon mem- 


bers of the group. 


Other techniques of group self-evaluation. In any type of self- 
evaluation, whether through the use of the observer, a recording 
of a discussion, or the dependence upon individual remembrance 
of what happened, it is important that the group (1) reach a com- 
mon agreement on what actually happened; (2) analyze the rea- 
sons behind the event; and (3) suggest some ways of improving the 
procedure in the future. 

The end-of-meeting suggestion, the evaluation blank, repre- 
sents a simple means of collecting opinions about the quality of 
a particular group experience. Such forms usually provide for par- 
ticipants to report the general opinion of a group meeting; the 
weaknesses they felt in the group process; any strong points that 
should be maintained; and improvements that should be made in 
future group discussions. The tabulated results of such question- 
as a source for group self-evaluation. 

Recorded playbacks have already been mentioned as a tech- 
nique adapted to group self-evaluation. Other procedures that 
have been employed include the review of group records, evalua- 
tion sessions in which members discuss what happened, socio- 
metric questionnaires (on which members record reactions to each 
other), and group test situations. Д 

The success of group action and the growth of group maturity 
are furthered through group self-evaluation. In a democratic 
group this is the only type of evaluation appropriate. Conscious 
effort can be made by members of all groups to understand the 
factors in group operation and to seek to raise the level of com- 
petence of group thinking and action. To this end the techniques 

refined through actual experiments with 


of group evaluation, | 1 
functioning groups, with particular emphasis upon the use of the 
group observer, make a maximum contribution. 


naires may serve 
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Sum mary 


Development have already discovered 
ing the quality of democratic group action. In par- 
ticular, group dynamics research contributes to teaching-learning 
situations by supplying data related to (1) the group influence 
upon individual functioning and development; (2) techniques for 


n group participation; and (3) the group as a 
unit in educational planning 
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members become sensitive to the group process we increase their 
ability to engage in useful group participation. Certain techniques 
and therapies have proved valuable to the task of training group 
members. Reality practice or role playing and the use of the group 
observer to evaluate the group process in action have been used 


extensively in studies of group development. 


Related Experiences 


1. Visit meetings of groups within your community for the pur- 
Pose of (1) finding evidence of need for group growth; (2) studying 
the quality of group member participation. 

2. Choose a group you know for the purpose of making an analysis 
of its personality. Use personality factors suggested in this chapter. 

3. Analyze the structure of your own teacher-education group in 
an effort to identify several of the factors in group growth described 
by the National Training Laboratory in Group Development. 

4. Experiment in your class group with the method of conducting 
а group discussion in accordance with the factors listed in this chapter. 

5. Visit a nearby secondary school in order to study the quality of 
leadership exercised by classroom teachers. Compare your findings 
with those of your classmates. | 

6. Organize an experiment in group dynamics in your own class 
group. Using the services of a group observer, study the participating 
roles of various members and the quality of group operation. See if 
improvement in group thinking and action can be brought about. 
Arrange for members to take turns serving as the observer for the 
group. a | 
7. If other members of your group are willing, utilize the technique 
Of self-evaluation as a regular aspect of your group life together. 
Whenever your group relationships and productivity seem to bog 
down," ask for a self-evaluation period to find out what is wrong and 
how to correct it. ; 

8. Analyze the leadership skills, understandings, and processes 
operating when various members of your group participate in group 


activities. s ; 
9. Make anecdotal records as you visit classes in secondary schools 


and during attendance of your college classes of the types of member 
participation in evidence. See if you can find examples of the various 
categories used in this chapter. : 


Suggested Readings 
Barker, Rocer G., KOUNIN, Јасов S,.ANp WRIGHT, HERBERT F., 
(editors) Child Behavior and Development. New York: McGraw- 


Hill Book Company, 1943, 652 pp. 
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Bmore, WILLIAM W., Community Studies and Dynamics. Richmond, 
Indiana: Earlham College Bulletin, October, 1948, 90 рр. 

BRADFORD, LELAND P., BENNE, KENNETH D., AND LiPPITT, RONALD, 
“The Promise of Group Dynamics for Education,” NEA Journal, 37: 
350-52, September, 1948. : 

BRADFORD, LELAND P. AND FRENCH, Jonn №. P., Је. (Editors), 
“The Dynamics of the Discussion Group,” The Journal of Social 
Issues, Vol. 4, No. 2, Spring, 1948, 75 рр. (entire issue). 

CUNNINGHAM, RUTH, AND ASSOCIATES, “Group Discipline,” NEA 
Journal 38:34-35, January, 1949, 


Educator’s Washington Dispatch, Two Lessons of Group Dynamics. 
New York: The Publisher, 1948, 10 рр. 


Huszar, GEORGE В. ре, Practical Applications of Democracy. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1945, 140 pp- 


Kay, LiLLIAN Warp, "Role-Playing as a "Teaching Aid," Sociometry, 
9:263—74, May-August, 1946. 


Lewin, Kurt, “Some Techniques for Changing Group Relations,” 
Intercultural Education News, 7:8-9, June, 1946. 

; "The Research Center for Group Dynamics at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of "Technology," Sociometry, 8:126-136, May, 1945. 

Таррітт, RONALD, AND ZANDER, ALVIN, “Reality-Practice as Educa- 
tional Method,” Psychodrama Monographs, 9:5-27, 1944. 

National Training Laboratory in Group Development, Report of 
the Second Summer Laboratory Session. Bethel, Maine: National 
Education Association and Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
University of Michigan, June 13 to July 3, 1948, 136 РР. 

NYLEN, DONALD, AND BRADFORD, Герамр, P., “We Can Work To- 
gether,” NEA Journal, 37:436-38, October, 1948, 

Savson, S. R. (Editor), The Practice of Group Therapy. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1947, 271 pp. 


Chapter 16 


TRENDS IN TEACHING 


Why is it important that particular aspects of 
cement with the general pattern 
econdary school teaching? . . - 
Characterize trends that are related to planning and 
organizing teaching. - - - Describe the resource unit 
and its relationship to method. . . . Characterize the 
nature of assignments most appropriate for demo- 
cratic teaching procedures. . + • How are we changing 
our concept of supervised study? . . . What should 
be done about homework in modern schools? . . . 
What principles guide us in grouping students into 
instructional units? . » - Describe the transition tak- 
ing place with respect to the use of instructional 
materials. · .. How have we improved our use of 
audio-visual aids? · · · What roles do community те- 
sources and work experiences play as aspects of instruc- 
tion? ..- should all teachers assume responsibility 
for developing the tools of communication? . . . How 


are drills, review, and remedial instruction used and 
Characterize tendencies with 


developed today? . · · 2 | 
respect to appraising, recording and reporting stu- 
dent progress. » » ` Describe the purpose and types of 
progress reporting systems. + ++ Describe the trend 
in disciplinary procedures. m . In what ways are 
group guidance and home visitation related to teach- 
ing? · +: Why should teachers consider supervision 
of extraclass activities an important part of. the re- 

What transitions are 


sponsibilities of teaching? . + ~ а 
in progress relative to the attitudes of communities 
о 


and teachers participation in the life 


toward teacher-part 
of their communities? JW Describe the teacher as a 
public relations 0 


ficial. . + - What responsibilities 
do teachers have for formulating school policy and for 
curriculum improvement? . . Consider issues that 
at present should be the concern of all secondary 
school teachers. » + * ааш the nature of learn- 


teaching be in agr 
and purpose of 5 


6—4 


muumH 
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ing activity. . . . Analyze the problems that loom as 
critical to teachers in all fields of secondary educa- 
tion today... . How may teachers contribute di- 
rectly to the reduction of their teaching loads? ... 
What responsibility should teachers assume for demo- 
cratic administration and Supervision? ... Identify 
and indicate the status of the major factors that im- 
pinge upon teacher welfare. 


Frequently, gross inconsistencies are found in the purposes that 
are associated with various aspects of the teaching process. We 
may, for example, encourage co-operative sharing in the develop- 
ment of learning experiences and, at the same time, depend upon 
standardized subject-matter examinations as a basis for evaluating 
growth. In other instances, it is possible that we may be relying 
upon negative disciplinary practices—punishments of one sort or 
another—in an effort to arouse interest and bring about the as- 
sumption of responsibilities in group activity. Many such contra- 
dictions may result unless consistent effort is made to harmonize 
practice with our theory of teaching. 

Major aspects and phases of 
every subject-matter area and a 
school include the followin 


teaching that are encountered in 
t all three levels of the secondary 


cation; (4) appraising, recording, and reporting student progress; 
(5) regulating conduct and beh 


avior; and (6) furnishing guidance, 
supervising study, providing for home visitation, arranging for 
participating in co-operative curriculum development and vari- 


Planning T'eaching 
lves ог 


to sel 


ganization. In the secondary school, 
planning homework, 


€cting materials, making assignments, 
Supervising Study, grouping students in 
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and within classes, designating levels of achievement, and ad- 
ministering various types of study routines have been emphasized 
throughout the years as essential elements in the teaching process. 
Pre-planning. Emphasis is shifting from the procedures in- 
volved in choosing a basic text, deciding upon teacher and stu- 
dent purposes, and preparing questions to be asked during the 
recitation to such procedures as becoming acquainted with the 
backgrounds, needs and abilities of a student group; developing 
or making available a variety of materials in both visual and 
auditory, as well as verbal, media; co-operative planning with 
other teachers; and identifying practical ways to establish and 
maintain congenial rapport and co-operative effort among stu- 
dents, Teacher-student sharing demands more pre-planning than 
do the methods that utilize day-to-day assignments about which 
questions are asked or the lecture method in which the instructor 
arts information to the class or discusses the textbook. | 
Co-operative pre-planning is coming to be regarded as an in- 
tegral aspect of teaching and learning. Teachers and students plan 
together for each phase of an educational experience. Field trips, 
the use of audio-visual aids, the choice of units, committees, work- 
ing procedures, ways of evaluating accomplishment—all ои 
worthwhile opportunities for co-operative experience in pre-pian- 
n 5 
p m can be classified into the following four major 


areas of preparation: 
prep 


imp 


i i tween teachers, ad- 
ive planning that takes place be ; -— 
ents, and students for the pur pos 

ework in which learning experiences 


І. Co-operat 
ministrators, supervisors, рат 
setting up the curricular fram 
are to take place. 

2. Planning by the te 
units; gathering materia 


e teacher that involves developing resource 
15 of instruction; оа b back- 
indivi i nces of members of the group; 
i e рени ew onditions of students; selecting 
becoming acquainted with home c : was 
appropriate procedures for the development m oue e iri 
and deciding upon ways О ers P 
in lanning. А . 
3 Reis zn planning by students and teachers in ids fo 
- Co-opera g by: s У 
learning experiences characterized by app eus E e à 
Sponsibility for decision making 1n relationship to Р 
Os | 
ко Ivi ing between the teacher and a single stu- 
A Тийиш E d: d adjustments. 
dent in terms of individual needs an j 


f initiating teac. 
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Selected References 

1 1 а rothers 

H. H. Giles, Teacher-Pupil Planning. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1941, pp. 81-89. 


William H. Burton, The Guidance of Learning Activities. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century-Crofts Company, 1944, рр. 364-309. 


Organizing. Trends with res 
ability used b 
follows: 


pect to the type of e и 
y secondary school teachers may be illustrated a 


From 


To 


l. Organizing resource units 
that readily suggest ideas 
activities, materials, and other 
instructional aids. Е 

. Helping groups organize 
themselves in such a manner 
that the assignment of respon 
sibilities and tasks related to 
group projects and individua 
needs can be appropriately 
distributed by co-operative 
procedures. | Бев 

3. Emphasis upon helping othe 

plan for themselves. 


Selected References 


‚ Organizing subject matter 
logically into a series of pro- 
gressively difficult units or 
lessons. 

2. Assigning responsibilities 2 
within a group to the end 

that all are kept busy with 

their study and reciting, 


3. Emphasis u 


pon planning for 
others. 


James L. Mursell, Successful Teaching. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Со» 
Inc., 1946, pp- 262-280. 


H. H. Giles, Teacher-Pupil Planning. New York: Harper and Brothe 
1941, pp. 80-89, 142-166. 


The broad unit approach to teach 
f learning experiences into асос 
erations of problems, movemen бя 
tead of relying upon а single ap^ 
f a few Supplementary materials, 
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in building units of work co-operatively with students.’ Its major 
purposes have been stated as follows: * i 


1. To furnish suggestions for materials, methods, activities, teach- 
ing aids, and evaluative procedures for building a learning unit. 

2. To provide a means of helping the teacher to organize materials 
so that he can depart from the traditional use of the textbook as a 


guide in curriculum development. 
3. To provide suggestions for the teacher for translating an educa- 


tional philosophy into practice. 
4. To serve as a guide in helping the teacher to include in the learn- 
ing unit certain important values basic to education in a democracy. 
5. To sensitize the teacher to all of the significant problems and 
issues that have a bearing on amy area of living. 
6. To utilize the personnel resources of the school appropriate to 
the co-operative pre-planning of a particular unit. 


7. To conserve the time of the teacher. 
8. To make it possible to have teaching materials available when 


needed. 

Some school systems have arranged for committees of teachers 
to work co-operatively upon resource units. During World War 
II, the Denver, Colorado, public schools used this procedure in 
developing resource units for general education courses to serve 
as a basis for the study of the nation-wide rationing program. The 
emergency character of the problem was such that members of the 
committee for the resource unit were relieved from teaching du- 
ties to complete the project. When such procedures are followed 
in a school, resource unit committees are usually composed of rep- 
resentatives from several subject-matter areas as well as from the 
common learning program. In this way 1t 1s possible to build a 


resource unit around a problem in such a manner that informa- 
tion from as many pertinent subject fields as possible is focused 
upon the problem under consideration. 


Selected. References 


Harold Alberty Reorganizing the High-School Curriculum. New 
а 336 


Macmi 1947, pp. 249-356. à 
Mildred pen dfe Preparation and Use of Source Units. New York: 


Progressive Education ‘Association, 1940, mimeographed, 74 pp- 


ў і thers, Living in the Atomic Age, A Resource 
ui. ү) a “edho! Urbana, Illinois: Bureau of Educa- 


Uni ; ‘onda VES 2 
bw yt Education, University of Illinois, Educational Re- 


i 46, 59 рр. 
search С Мо. 57, December 3, 1946, 
нету Reorganizing the High-School Curriculum. New York: The 


Macmillan Company, 1947, p. 271- 
2 Ibid., p. 272. 


York: The 
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Assignments. Professional literature associated with the aims 
and policies of the traditionally conceived secondary schools places 
considerable emphasis upon effective ways to make assignments. 
Attention is usually centered upon such factors as the time for 
making the assignment, especially as related to the beginning or 
end of the class period; ways of impressing the importance of the 
assignment upon students; techniques for making the assignment 
clear and specific in order that all’ may understand what ls eX- 
pected by the teacher; and the making of differentiated assign- 
ments. 


With respect to democratic teaching, trends related to assign- 
ments include the following: 


1. Co-operative identification of tasks 
dents and their teacher. 


2. Development of individual and group work schedules and 
project descriptions that form the basis for future effort. 


3. Use of long-term agreements as to what needs to be accom- 
plished. 

4. Provision for differentiated a 
needs, interests, and abilities of 
recognition for the fact that 
differing individual goals. 


to be performed by stu- 


ssignments adapted to the 
all members of the group win 
students may be working towar 


5. Some groups have developed systems for devising project 
plans that make provision for a written record of agreements 


reached by the students and their teachers relative to given learn- 
ing activities, 


In school systems in which co-o 


perative sharing is employed as 
a teaching method, self-assignme 


nts and co-operative agreements 
take the place of teacher-imposed assignments that have been ње 
sidered necessary in situations in which the teacher directs an 


regulates learning, Steps in the development of such working 
agreements include the following: 


1. Formulation by students and the teacher of goals and put 
poses anticipated to be co 


ntributive to the major learning expert 
€nce sought. 


2. Analysis of what needs to be accomplished in order to achieve 
the ends desired, 


oi Consideration of the individual needs 


of Sroup members in ord i 
f ЄТ to determine w 
tained by devel ein 


nee opment of the Project bein 


interests, and gus 
hether they can be ne 
5 contemplated by t 
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. 4. Arriving at group agreements relative to the individual as- 
signments of "who is to do what." 

: 5. Evaluation of agreements in terms of individual abilities and 
interests, availability of resources, and the worthwhileness of the 
experiences involved. 


Selected References 


Harl R. Douglas and Hubert H. Mills, Teaching in High ‘School. New 


York: The Ronald Press, 1948, pp. 149-155. 
William H. Burton, The Guidance of Learning Activities. New York: 


D. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1944, pp. 312-324. 


Supervised study. The growing recognition that secondary 
school students are unable or unwilling to carry out many teacher- 
made assignments independently has led to extensive considera- 
tion of ways to provide assistance and direction to the learner's 
study activities. Arrangements for this service range from provid- 
ing instructions in “how to study” to setting aside a part of each 
class period in which the teacher is required to help students pre- 


pare their next day’s assignments. 
Trends related to supervised stu 


follows: 


dy may be characterized as 


From Toward 


1. Study conceived to be a proc- 1. Study recognized as the search 
for the solution of a recog- 


ess of mastering teacher-made ; 

assignments in preparation nized problem or for the 

for recitation or examination satisfaction of a need. Activi- 

periods. Activities character- ties may include reading; 

ized largely by reading, out- radio and phonograph listen- 
observing motion pic- 


lining, working problems, or ing; in| i 
memorizing tures, television, slides, or 
other visual materials; ex- 


erimenting, conducting re- 
search; interviewing; visiting 
a point of interest; discussing 
and any other type of experi- 
ence related to relevant in- 
dividual or group needs. 

2. Individual study activities. 2. ee working 
3. Teacher-shared group activi- 
ties. Students assisted in dis- 
covering appropriate proce- 
dures and techniques in 

relation to their problems. 


d instruction 


3. Teacher-provide 
сае to study. 


concerning ways 


412 


From (continued) 


4. Infrequent concern with 
problems or needs recognized 
by students, 

5. Performance designed to sat- 


isfy teacher or to gain high 
marks, 


6. Study considered as a discrete 
phase of the learning process. 
Scheduled Separately during 
part of class period, in a sep. 
arate study hall, or during 
out-of-school time. 


7. Checking the results of study 
carefully and formally by the 
teacher in order to motivate 
further effort, Purpose of 
instruction. seen as that of 
making students study, 

8. Study carried on in school, 
usually under the immediate 
Supervision of a teacher, 
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Toward (continued) 


E . бї 
4. Recognizing problems 


needs before study takes 
place. 


· Participation in order to con- 


tribute to the realization of 
individual and group pur- 
poses. 


+ Study regarded as integral 


aspect of a total process of 
purposing, planning, execut- 
ing, and evaluating. Takes 
place throughout learning ex- 
periences. Effort is made to 
develop learning situations 
that permit all of the activi- 
ties associated with instruc- 
tion to be correlated into one 
functional, contributive expe- 
rience. 


. Informal and co-operative 


evaluation of results of study 
whenever needed in terms of 
their contribution to recog- 
nized objectives. Stùdy consid- 
ered to be a means to an end: 


: Encouragement of students— 


even in study halls—to as- 
sume independent рү 
bility for efficient conduct о 
Study activities. 
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ce of Learning Activities. New York: 
44, pp. 325-350. 


l. Man | m 
aue qst о do not haye appropriate places to study Í 
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‚2. Students who have already devoted approximately seven or 
eight hours of their day to school work should not be expected to 
spend an additional two to four hours studying during the eve- 
ning. 

3. Many assignments fall in the classification of “busy work.” 
They require students to go through routines with which they are 
already familiar. 

4. Students required to do homework are deprived of oppor- 
tunities for recreational, cultural pursuits and for wholesome as- 
sociations within their families. 

5. A majority of students do not have in their homes appro- 
priate resources for study; as a result, assignments must be made 
from a single textbook. 

6. Parents frequently use arbitrary methods to compel students 
to do their "homework," but are unable to offer genuine assistance. 

7. Since most homework assignments necessarily involve indi- 
vidual activities, teachers do not have time to make adequate 
evaluation of their contributions to learning. 


In noting the fact that homework, as it is most frequently con- 
ceived, contributes little to growth and development, it should 
be recognized that we are confronted with two possible alterna- 
tives when considering how we should deal with this problem in 
connection with our own teaching: (1) homework can be com- 
pletely discontinued as an aspect of school learning experiences; 
or (2) we can take steps to permit out-of-school study to become 
a natural, reasonable part of the learning process. If we choose the 
latter course of action the following principles may be helpful: 

1. All out-of-school study should 


and group activi 


grow naturally out of the 
projects, problems, ties that develop within a 
class group. 

2. Home study should 
completed better while i 1 uch 
grams, reading daily papers, interviewing, trave 
of interest (over week-ends), and committee work, с 

3. Homework should provide opportunities for the improve- 


ment of social skills. р 
4. Out-of-school study should be for the purpose of relating 
ommunity, e.g., several stu- 


school experiences to the life of the с ity. veral sti 
dents mipht attend.an evening meeting of a civic organization 1n 
o 


order to observe directly efforts to solve community problems. 

5. Furthering of habits, activities, and interests that will con- 
tinue throughout life should be an important objective of study 
о 


rned with tasks that cannot be 
istening to radio pro- 
1, visiting points 


be conce 
n school, such as 1 
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activities carried on out of school. For example, such activities 
could be related to the development and improvement of reading 
habits, radio listening, movie appreciation, hobbies, recreational 
activities, and habits of participation in community life. 
Selected References 

Harl R. Douglass and Hubert H. Mills, Teaching in High School. New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1948, рр. 143-144. —- 
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ifornia Journal of Secondary Education, 20:53-56, Jan. 1945. 


William H. Burton, The Guidance of Learning Activities. New York: 
р. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1944, 344 pp. 


E 


Grouping students. As secondary schools increased in size it 
became necessary to develop techniques for organizing students 
into instructional groups of a practical size and reasonably uni- 
form quality or functional ability. Methods employed in different 
situations placed varying emphasis on: (1) grouping by alphabeti- 
cal order; (2) homogeneous grouping according to measured in- 
telligence, scores on achievement tests, and perhaps other factors; 
(8) random groupings; (4) heterogeneous grouping—systematically 
selecting for each group students with differences in ability, inter- 
ests, sex, maturity; and (5) grouping by sex. 

Secondary schools that are moving in the direction of respect- 
ing individual students now provide for shared responsibilities 
between students and their teacher for the manner in which each 
grouping is done, and they are giving special attention to provid- 
ing security and happiness for all students. Schools in which this 


attitude prevails generally adhere to such principles as the follow- 
ing 1n grouping students: 


, l- A grouping plan must respect the dignity, worth, social sensi- 
tivity and personal security of all students. 


2. The most reliable bases for grouping are individual inter- 
ests, goals, and needs as recognized by students, 


а reason as his race, religion, nation- 
elligence, or his previous achievement, 
Tacterized may be suspected of harbor- 


home background, int 
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ing attitudes or policies that are not compatible with processes and 
standards in harmony with democracy. 

5. The principal purpose of grouping is to obtain instructional 
units small enough to insure establishment of group rapport and 
individual acquaintanceship and guidance. Unless this is the case, 
such services as counseling and home visitation and such policies 
as co-operative sharing may not be undertaken with the prospect 
of maximum success. 


Major trends in grouping indicated for the development of 
school experiences: in accord with the ideals of our society can 
be illustrated as follows: 


From Toward 


1. Grouping in terms of inter- 
teachers in teaching logically ests, purposes, and in consid- 
organized subject matter—in eration of the happiness, se- 
order to separate the bright curity, and adjustment of 
from the dull. students, 

Characterized by little con- Characterized by effort to 


cern for effect upon individ- help all students find accept- 
ual students. ance within а congenial 


Supported by such arguments group. 
as, "Students are happier Supported by the belief that 
when grouped with others of natural democratic groupings 
their kind.” afford students experiences 
that contribute to the devel- 
opment of appropriate social 
attitudes and values. 


1. Grouping for convenience of 


2. The notion that what stu- 2. The idea that the way stu- 
dents can be made to learn dents feel about their school 
outweighs their feelings about experiences will do much to 
the way in which they are determine the products of 
made to learn. learning when values, atti- 

tudes, and social skills are rec- 


ognized to be outstandingly 
important objectives of in- 
struction. 
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Improving the Tools of Communication 


Concern for individual differences in maturation patterns imi 
respect to various abilities and recognition that the үш 
of certain skills is affected by interest and recognition of uti | 
have tended to refute the belief that the elementary school shou : 
be primarily responsible for developing the basic tools of com 
in secondary schools were 
inclined to blame teaching in the lower Schools when students 
uch skills of communication 
computation, listening, or observ- 
, increased emphasis is placed upon responsi- 
о advance the learner's competence 
ew is in accordance with the recog- 


l. Many importan 


t skills cannot be mastered until youth 
reaches adolescence, 


lack of interest, s] 
3. Different subject areas ге 


à type of reading skill th 
for a course in American history. i 
4. Placement of students should be determined with more co 


: E : DA ir 
sideration for their acceptance within peer-groups than for thet 
level of competence in communication skills. 
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viding materials and equipment adapted to students who are par- 
ticularly in need of help to improve their ability to communicate. 

Drill. Little emphasis is placed upon drill at the secondary 
school level. It is now recognized that drill, which was at one time 
considered the most important factor in learning, must be accom- 
panied by interests, desire to achieve, understanding, and readi- 
ness if it is to contribute effectively to learning. As students gain 
insight into the relationship between learning activities and rec- 
ognized and desired objectives, the amount of drill necessary to 
produce results is reduced. 

The usefulness of drill is restricted largely to memorizing rules, 
facts, literary passages, formulae, compounds, names, and dates; 
and to developing physical, social, and verbal skills and social, in- 
tellectual, moral, and work habits. 

Trends with respect to employment of drill as an aspect of 
teaching are in the direction of: 


1. Promoting self-drill. 

2. Helping students learn to share co-operatively in the process 
of providing drill. 

3. Making drill a healthful, wholesome experience rather than 
a dull routine. 

4, Avoiding mass drill for an entire class. 

5. Developing a variety of experiences that afford opportunity 
for practice. 

6. Helping students who have been regarded as being most in 
need of drill overcome their weaknesses by other methods. 

7. Making special effort to be sure that the student is well aware 
of the relationship of drill to his purposes, needs, and interests. 

8. Utilizing drill only in terms of skills that are functional and 


immediately useful. 
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The transition with respect to the function of review 


Review. я 5 
process is characterized as follows: 


in the teaching-learning 
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From 


1. Review characterized by addi- 
tional drill on basic facts and 
skills. 

2. Review at the end of spe- 
cific periods of study, lessons, 
units, semester. 


3. Emphasis upon same materi- 
als, skills, concepts, meanings 
—object was to help all stu- 
dents find, establish, and fix 
similar outcomes of learning. 


p 


Stress on review as prepara- 


tion for teacher-administered 
examinations. 


5. Regarding review simply as 
the concluding step in a 
learning experience. 


6. Using review mainly as a de- 
vice to motivate learning. 


7. Review that is almost exclu- 
sively teacher-directed by 
means of questions, assigned 


problems, and emphasis upon 
important facts, 


То 


1. Emphasis upon organizing, 


understanding, synthesis, com- 
parison, and relationships. 


. Review a continuous process 


of determining the value of 
and the direction in which 
progress is being made. 
Needed for growth and over- 
coming weaknesses. 


. Differentiation. in terms of 


individual differences, needs, 
interests, specific goals with 
the recognition that no two 
individuals derive identical 
meanings from the same 
learning experience. 


. Realization that review, it 


self, is a phase of evaluation 
that best may be undertaken 
on a co-operative basis. 


: : ju foe 
. Using review as a basis fo 


identifying interests, needs, 
and purposes in the process 
of planning for future learn- 
ing experiences. 


· Regarding review as а natu- 


ral outgrowth of self-motiva- 
tion in the learning process. 


· Co-operative action by mem- 


bers of a group. 
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concerned with (a) eliminating ineffective habits and unwhole- 
some attitudes and reteaching skills that have been incorrectly 
learned, i.e., remedying defects; and (b) teaching habits, skills, and 
attitudes not previously learned by the pupil.* 

Those who have believed in homogeneous grouping have fre- 
quently favored the procedure of grouping all “remedial” cases 
into special groups for which an expert in remedial instruction 
can be employed. This procedure is now giving way to the prac- 
tice of considering every staff member a teacher of remedial work. 
Actually, the concept of remedial teaching should be thought of 
as insight and procedure that may be needed to cope successfully 
with any situation in which the student is deficient in basic skills. 

When senior high school teachers find it necessary to help stu- 
dents learn to read, which is a natural enough condition even at 
this level, they may properly view such effort as remedial instruc- 
tion and should not look upon it as an altogether unreasonable 
imposition upon their other duties. For extreme cases it may be 


necessary to provide special instruction, but when this is done 
every effort should be made to avoid separating the student from 
iliating him in 


his established relations with peer-groups or humi 
any way because of his deficiency. Particular effort should be made 
to help the student acquire skills that will enable him to progress 
normally in terms of worthwhile interests and vocational plans. 
For typical "remedial" instructional problems, however, the needs 
of most students are better served if all teachers develop compe- 


tence in the diagnosis and treatment of deficiencies. 
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cording, and Reporting Progress 


Appraising, Re 
А A troublesome than those 
г s in education are more 
Few problem eporting the progress of students. Con- 
onnected with establishing 


related to judging and repor! : ме 
cern centers about the аси ше : 
growth standards, measuring ox seh des 
signing marks and credit, reporting 


ords. Á 
Remedial Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
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by use of examinations, as- 
ts, and keeping rec- 
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Establishing growth standards. In many schools growth stand- 
ards are set arbitrarily by the teacher or a committée of teachers, 
by supervisory or administrative officials, or by norms of commer- 
cially distributed achievement tests. Such st a 
referred to as minimum essentials—make little allowance for in- 
dividual abilities or needs, comparative development, or the in- 
tensity of effort expended by individual learners. The effect of 
such a policy is illustrated by the following diagram: 


andards—sometimes 


Level of minimum ! 
achievement accepted 
as satisfactory 


to reach line rep- 


I 

| 

| 

|| 
Students who fail 
resent failures 


А B CD E Е б 
Growth graphs for individual 


students. 
Extent of previous 


growth 
Growth during the 
Particular course 


In the traditional school 
Tess made by the students a 
made considerable progres 
course; he just had too far 
plish much, but, then, he y 
student "B" made more p 
the group, while “D” 


we would probably describe the prog 
bove by such remarks as, "Student 'B 
s but it wasn't enough to pass the 
to go,” or "Student 'D' did not accom- 
vas good enough to pass." Yet actually, 
rogress than did any other member of 
made none at all. 

We see a basis for the assertion that "student 
y teacher-made." Raise the accepted level of 
Ievement slightly and students "C" and "D" will 
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arbitrary levels of accomplishment are established for all students. 
Promotions are determined with respect to such factors as the fol- 


lowing: 


1. Amount of growth. 

2. Factors affecting individual growth. 

3. Action that will be most beneficial to the learner. 

4. Fulfillment of co-operative agreements arrived at by students 


and their teacher. 
5. Desirability of helping students maintain adjustment within 


a congenial peer-group. 

6. Full consideration of the emotional factors involved. 

7. Recognition that students accomplish more when they feel 
satisfied that promotional procedures are fair to them. 

8. Effect of rating on morale, future placement, and attitude of 
companions in the group and other who may be affected. 

9. Status in respect to external prevailing and prospective social 


and vocational needs. i 

Differentiation is logically made between standards of promo- 
tion for the issuance of credit and marks in such general courses as 
may be designed for citizenship preparation and required for all 
students and courses that stress specialization, as do many elective 
courses. In the first type, all students who fulfill the conditions of 
(1) attendance, (2) effort, апа (3) exhibiting satisfactory social be- 
havior, ‘may be considered worthy to be rated as successful. In 
specialized courses, it becomes necessary to take into account, how- 
ever, the degree of competence in special skills—knowledge and 
understanding—that the type of study involved may specifically 


require. 
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In developing methods of teaching compatible with 
d ideals of our type of society, the needs of youth, 


g of the psychology of learning, the progres- 
procedures may be char- 


Examinations. 
the characteristics and 1Cf 
and our best understandin syche 
sive employment of different examination 


acterized by the chart on page 426: 
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Subject Matter 
Emphasis 


Emphasis Upon 
Total Growth 


Exclusive use of 
teacher-made exami- 
nations usually re- 


Use of essay ques- 
tions that empha- 
size comparison, 


Personal 
Interviews 


tic 1 ncern 
quiring the reproduc- understanding, or- Сй 
Stress | tion of facts learned ganization of ideas. 
through recitation 
Reten- procedures. 
Appraisal of | for 
Attitudes participation 
Inventories 
А Appli- 
tion Heavy dependence Social cation 
upon so-called distance 
над I Observation of be- scales of 
of DE ee avia dd сиса 
true-false, multiple- S oH 
8 E Situations. 
choice, completion, 
matching. 
Examination 
of  produc- 
Provision of self- tions. 
testing exercised 
and instruments. 
Isolated | Reliance upon stand- 
ardized tests, i.e., var- is 
iou ion- i 
s state and nation. Evaluation 
Facts | ally standardized 


examinations. 
amer с, а 


At the end of units to 


determine marks, NE 


through 


group 
discussion 


Use of instruments 
developed co-oper- 
atively with stu- 
dents. 


Behavior 


Clinical approach 
by several teachers. 


As a continuing, integral aspect of learning experi 
ences to diagnose needs, to identify trends, to be 
velop skill in self-evaluation. Less emphasis place 
upon written or formal examinations or upo” 
limited evidence. Skilled systematic observatio” 
plays an important role, 
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Assigning marks and reporting progress. In the past marks have 
been used extensively as: 


1. A major source of motivation. 
2. Rewards for compliance with assignments and regulations. 
3. A means of determining recommendations for college. 


4. A basis for selection of honor students. 
5. The major means of conveying information about student 


progress in school to parents. 


Since the primary function of marks for these purposes is that 
of differentiating between students, those systems of marking that 
make possible the finest discriminations have found favor among 
secondary school teachers. In terms of this purpose, numerical 
marks, i.e., “75,” "82," “91,” “99,” can be defended as superior to 
letter grades— A," “С,” or "E"—even with the addition to the 
latter of various differentiating “pluses” and "minuses." 

It is now coming to be recognized, however, that the only justi- 
fiable function of marks and progress reports is to convey an ac- 
curate and complete picture of growth. When emphasis is placed 
upon completeness as well as accuracy, when our purpose 15 to 
inform rather than to distinguish between, we gain an entirely 
different concept of values with respect to marking and reporting 
systems. In order to inform, marks and progress reports must con- 


sist of more than nebulous symbols designed to indicate fine de- 
grees of progress toward perfection that 


may be interpreted dif- 
ferently by many people. They must, instead, provide a means 
of showing total growth—growt 


h in terms of status at a given mo- 
ment and with respect to the patterns of maturation of which such 
a single description or 


analysis of growth is only a part. 
For this broad purpose we may classify systems of reporting 
progress in terms of their usefulness and value somewhat as fol- 
lows: 
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Group—(Continued) 

democratic quality of, a measure 
for, 321 

discussion essential in democracy, 
379-381 

essential to existence, 375 

evaluation, 275 

Boals, co-operative formulation of, 
301 


guidance, 250 

initiative, 302 

interaction, promoting, 48] 

interview, 395 

living, principles of, 504—505 

morale, 277 

observer, 398 

personalities, 314 

personality traits, 376-377 

prejudices, 376 

recreation, interest in, 200 

self-evaluation, 401 

Structure, 376 

task roles, types of, 390-391 

techniques for changing, 394-397 

therapies, 394 

unified, 283 

values, 377 

Group development 

National Training Laboratory in, 
372, 373, 378, 383, 385, 388, 389, 
393 


procedures for studying, 37] 
thinking and action in, 369-403 
Group discussion, 88, 379 
essential in a democracy, 379-38] 
evaluation through, 426 
factors important to, 380 
in junior college, 554—555 
major area in study of group 
` dynamics, 381 
Observation, 399 
Group dynamics, 25] 
basic assumptions of, 370 
concept of, 370 
definition, 370 
discussion, а technique in the 
study of, 38] 
Lewin, “father” of the movement, 
371 


research center for, 372, 373 
research in, 37 1-374 


Group dynamics—(Continued) 
study of, useful in junior college, 
555 


teaching and, 374 
Grouping 
ability, 78, 270, 284 as 
ability or homogeneous, inhibits 
rapport, 285 
according to interests, purposes, 
friendships, 284 
homogeneous, 284 
how to judge suitability of, 284 
natural bases for, 284 
permanence of, 284 
Purpose of, 415 
types of, 414 
Group Participation 
methods of development, 393 
nature of, 392-398 
Group process, evaluation of, 397- 
01 


Group rapport 
чаз through — teacher-stu- 
dent sharing, 301 
bases for, 275-279 
establishing, 268-298 , 
goal of teacherstudent sharing, 
300 
procedures for establishing, 284, 
288 1 
related to mutual respect anc 
shared power, 301 
Group thinking and action 
development of, 369-401 
individual roles, a deterrent to, 
391 
types of, 392 
Growth : 46 
changes affecting learning, 1 lan 
continued, helping youth pl 
for, 552-554 ^ 486- 
in self-direction, stimulating, 
0 


learning as, 167 

means of continued, 553 

of the democratic ideal, 23 " 

pupil, an outcome of teache 
understanding, 110 1 

toward democracy, requires help: 
5 


toward independence, guiding: 


INDEX 


Growth—(Continued) 

509-514 

relation of guidance to, 10 

standards, establishing, 424 

and teacher load, 252 

Guidance, 95 

approach to teaching, issues 
related to, 243-955 

clinical, 261 

Concept, growth of, 237 

contrasted with traditional teach- 
ing 240 

contribution of, to teaching, 237 

definition, 288 

democratic teaching is, 9-12 

distinctive functions of, 260 

educational, 237 

emphasis of, 239 

family, 238 

furthers self-direction, 243 

good teaching is, 955.959 

group, 239 

helps students to reach goals, 10 

major emphasis in, 238 

making discipline and, compati- 
ble, 246 

moral and religious, 238 

of youth in personal planning, 
510 

Personal, 238 

Practices in teaching, 255 

Telation to student growth, 10 

Specialist, role of, 264 

Social, 238 

teaching as a Process of, 256 

techniques, democratizing teach- 
ing with, 235-265 

versus direction, 241-242 

Vocational, 237 


Habits 

of study, 513 

Work, transfer not automatic, 513 
Haig, G. C. (Dan Stiles), 458 
Hand, Harold C., 409, 442, 452 
Happ, Marion С, 436 

armony, 279, 280 
Harrison, New York, high school, 
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Hart, W. F., 54 
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Health, needed by teachers, 55 
Helping Teachers Understand 
Children, 116 
Helseth, Inga Olla, 53, 256, 456 
Henry, Nelson B., 226 
Herbart, 70 
Hero-worship, 472 
Higher education, Presidents com. 
mission on, 37, 38 
High school, private 
why organized, 76 
criticism of, 75 
High school, public 
curriculum of, 74 
evidence of dissatisfaction with, 75 
method of teaching in, 74 
Hilgard, Ernest R., 159, 161, 163, 
165, 166, 167, 168, 176 
Home, 123 
rooms, 307 
study, 413 
visitation, 436 
` work, 412 
Honor rolls, 269 
Hopkins, L. "Thomas, 299, 494 
Hughes, R. O., 550 
Hullfish, H. Gordin, 88, 380 
Hunter, Dorothy Vest, 330, 346 
Hurlock, 187 
Huszar, George B. de, 89, 274 


Imbalance, 382 
Incentives, negative, 187 
Independence 
a goal of secondary education, 6 
Buiding youth toward, 509, 514 
of adults, not absolute, 549 
relation between, and Progress in 
school, 11 
teacher responsibility toward, 549 
urges toward, 469 
Individual 
action harmonizing with Broup, 
489 
differences respected by teacher. 
student sharing, 302 
roles, 392 
In-service education, 445 
Integration, helping middle adoles- 
cents maintain, 494-498 
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Marks 


x ae 
Convey little or no 


information about 
growth since it is im. 
Possible to indicate 
total achievement 
and adjustment by 
one symbol. 
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Or LITTLE Or Great 
VALUE VALUE 
Purpose 
пп > 
" 

To differentiate . То inform 
Conferences 
with parents 
and others 

Narrative 
Growth 
Descrip- 
tions 
Brief Com- 
ments in 
terms of 
stated edu- 
cational 
objectives 
Check Lists 
of growth 
Objectives 
Various 
Systems of 
Letter 
grades— 
"A, B, C, 
D" ог “$ 
and U” 
‚ Numerical 


Limits placed upon 
transmittal of infor- 
mation by brevity 
and range of stated 
objectives to which 
attention is given, 


Selected References 


May convey any and 
all information pos- 
sessed by the teacher 
and the student to 
someone else. 
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Ruth Strang, Reportin ji Ч 
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Record keeping. The nature of growth record: intai 
within a school will be determined by the conce е7 та из 
Hon they are to serve. When their purpose is Ix jd 
pes as complete as possible of the growth and nore Г Nae 
y students in the secondary school, records will nece i S. 
clude more information than the traditional notations кује d vu 
taken, marks assigned, and attendance. е 
The trend in many schools is toward keeping rather complet 
records of the symptoms and evidences of growth of individual 


oros: Since such records actually represent accumulations of ' 
acts, reports, anecdotes, and test results, they have come to be 
called “cumulative records.” Normally this type of record includes: 


orts of teacher-student conferences. 


Anecdotal rep 
charts. 


Health information and progress 
Samples of student productions. 


Test records. 
Information rel 
Narrative accounts of 
teachers, parents, and students. 
7. Work records. 
e to developing interests, vocational 


8. Indications relativ 
development. 
adjustmental problems. 
pation in student activities. 


dings of adjustments within particular 


ative to home background. 
significant experiences written by 


D oru o N 


choices, personality 
9. Descriptions of 

10. Record of partici 

ll.'Socio-gram recor 
peer-groups. 

Teachers who see d understand students both 'а5 
individuals and as members of groups and who are aware that 
"behavior is caused" will discover value in the practice of main- 
taining a comprehensive record of significant growth symptoms. 
Only by consistent maintenance and application of truly repre- 

d of years can a reputable 


sentative data gathered over а penon d 
level of professional objectivity in diagnosis and treatment ot 


growth problems be achieved. 
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Discipline 

ess in teaching has been and 
"good discipline." As applied 
that the schoolmaster, in ad- 
anslate his pupils, had 


y to "thrash" any stu- 
Or to master his lessons. 


ntrol, for the most part 


ang even in the most back- 


vere formerly ameen 
rder” or to “maintain control” o 


From Toward | 
Negative disciplinary proce- А positive approach to disci- 
dures. pline. 
Based 
Upon 


External control. Development of self-control. 


Involving 


Forcing conformity to standards 


Helping students agree por. 
Set by adults, and voluntarily accept neces 


Sary regulations. 


Growing 

From 
Students 
to the wil] 
that they 


Assumption that all 
ave to be “bent” 


Recognition that adolescents те 
9f adults in order 


Spond best to the values, mg 
uct patterns, and mores О 
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From (continued) 


may learn appropriate Ђећау- 
ior, and that strong disci- 
plinary procedures in some 
mysterious way strengthen 
character. 

The practice of striving to keep 
growing youth in a stage of 
infantilism is necessary and 


justified. 
The doctrines of authority and 
paternalism аге the best 


guides for the regulation of 
individual and group disci- 
pline. 


Utilizing 


Punishments or threat of pun- 
ishments, i.e, detention halls, 
expulsion, low marks, humili- 
ation, and infliction of physi- 
cal pain. 

Rewards—to bribe acceptance 

of imposed regulations with 

marks, promotions, _honor 
rolls, and special privileges 
such as eligibility for parbee 
pation in extraclass activities. 
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Toward (continued) 


their peergroups, and that 
adolescents strive, above all 
else, to establish freedom from 
adult control and direction. 


The desire of youth for growth 
toward independence can be 
used to direct it toward con- 
structive purposes. 

The theory of democratic living 
can be followed as the most 
satisfactory guide to whole- 
some individual and group 


adjustment. 


port—helping mem- 
bers of a group “pull to- 
gether” for the common good. 
Promoting healthy human re- 
lationships. 

Co-operative development of 
group agreements relative to 
the quality of group life neces- 
sary and desirable. 


Group rap 


Study and counseling of individ- 
ual students who need help in 
adjusting to group life. 

Opportunities to help students 
find satisfactions in activity re- 

heir own objectives 


lated to t 
and in wholesome relations 
within а congenial  peer- 
group- 
Resulting 
Atmospheres | 
Tens denis fear the Acceptance—free from tensions. 
sions—studen 
teacher and frequently 
trust each other. Students and the teacher learn 
udents to co-operate and to trust each 


a i er st 

Sressiveness—strons oe to 
Strive to “pass the a 
those less fortunate. The 


other's motives. Varying forms 
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From (continued) 


thority of the teacher is dupli- 
cated in relationships between 
students. 


Submissiveness—weaker and 
more agreeable students seek 
to avoid conflict by adhering 
Strictly to regulations even 
though they may not under- 
stand or agree with them. 


Conflict between students and 
teacher. Anything goes against 
the major source of oppres- 
sion—the teacher, 


Toward (continued) 


of behavior are accepted as 
worthy of respect and freedom 
from ridicule even if eccentric 
and unpopular. Mutual 15 
spect and co-operativeness are 
encouraged. Students try to 
help each other. LU 

Acceptance of responsibility— 
all members of the group 
share in formulating and a 
recting group policy. Indivic- 
uals recognize the effect upon 
others of their own persona 
acts. А 

Friendship—between ^ teacher 
and students and among stu- 
dents. 


Work 
Habits 


Constant under teacher direc- 
tion but lacking in individual 
initiative and inspiration. 


Extremely low in absence of 
teacher. Most students work 
only when compelled to do so, 


Largely individualistic in char- 
acter, 


Growing continuously 25 ips 
dents gain satisfactions from 
self-motivated, self-directed ас 
tions. | 

No noticeable change during 
absence of teacher. 


Characterized by individual in 
spiration, creativeness, p 
shared relationship and Т 
Sponsibilities. 


Teacher 


Establishing—perhaps in co-o 
eration with oth 
regulations 


er teachers. 
governing student 


trick, bribe 


Activity 


Promoting healthy group rela 
tionships, shared respect, ji 
co-operative planning and а 
tion. 

Studying individual students 
their needs, backgrounds, 2 
justmental' problems, = 
helping to plan construct? 
behavior changes. Frequent y 
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From (continued) 


lations. Being alert to infrac- 
tions of established regula- 
tions. Exhibiting a bold and 
forceful bearing. 

Deciding upon and administer- 
ing punishments for failure to 
comply with rules. 
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Toward (continued) 


such planning involves mak- 
ing changes in institutional 
form. 

Working co-operatively with 
groups in the study of pur- 
poses, values, and desired re- 
lationships. Involves, also, ef- 
forts to understand adult pat- 
terns of behavior and regula- 
tions established by adults. 

Providing security and accept- 
ance for all members of the 


group. 


Goals 


Sought 


iance with su- 


Immediate compl 
lations. Such 


per-imposed regu п. $ 
а goal is achieved initially. 
From the first meeting with a 
class group the teacher may, 


if he is sufficiently Stern, an 
and providing 


that he has at his command 
sh- 


sufficient rewards 
ments, achieve perfect disci- 
pline which thenceforth Wi 
falter only when student 
out of his presence. hu. 
Freedom from concern 107 disci- 
plinary matters by the 


who endeavors t 


ТК at al 
discipline at once and ОН 
future necessities. This 25 с 

5 of freeing 


sidered the mean ipse 
the teacher for more imp 
tant responsibilities. 


Eventual development of habits 
of self-direction and self-disci- 
pline—a personal willingness 
to accept and abide by agreed- 
upon controls. In this case, 
the establishment of disci- 
pline is seen as a continuous 

rocess of growth rather than 


a state of acquiesence under 


force. 
Recognition of continuous re- 
sponsibility for helping stu- 
dents adjust to their environ- 
ment. The teacher sees no 
reater demands upon his en- 
ergies and time than that of 
helping students learn to con- 
trol their own behavior. 


preadth 


oh rou 
Limited to a single class groes, 
ог i responsi! ы 
to assigned res} ch room 


such as hall duty, Iu? 


of 
Concern 


АП teachers seek to help stu- 
dents learn appropriate habits 
of conduct for all the situa- 
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From (continued) 


responsibilities, ^ playground 
supervision, direction of par- 
ticular, extraclass activities. 
School accepts little or no re- 
Sponsibility for discipline of 
students after they leave the 
School grounds except when 
they do so under school spon- 
Sorship as on a field trip. 


Toward (continued) 


tions in which they find them- 
selves. 

Efforts are made to affect trans- 
fer of habits of self-discipline 
established in a class group to 
other activities in the school, 
the halls апа playing fields, 
and to adolescent life within 
the community. 


Evaluated 


A limited area of adjustment 
that is under the control ofa 
teacher or of a group of teach- 
ers or by the school staff as а 
whole. 

Emphasis is upon the immediate 
and observable. If a class 
group is quiet and orderly, 
the teacher is judged as a su- 
perior disciplinarian regard- 
less of the methods used to 
Produce such a situation, or 
of the resulting student mal- 
adjustments that may accom- 
pany such disciplinary ас- 
tions. 

Stress placed upon over obedi- 
ence, display of courtesy, po- 
liteness, respect, orderliness, 
acceptance of regulations. 

Individual behavior in isolated 
situations is a major concern. 


Adult standards regardless of 
whether or not they are con- 
sidered important to students. 


Quietness and order for their 
own sake, 


€ comfort and convenience of 
€ teacher, 


Total adjustment to a total en- 
vironment in school, in the 
community, and in the home. 

Studies are made of adolescent 
conduct within the total com- 
munity situation—in recrea- 
tional programs, public the- 
aters, social activities, extra- 
class groups, and about the 
school as well as within class 
groups. The basis for judg- 
ment is broad and inclusive. 

In terms of noticeable trends. 
The disciplinary program 
that promotes increasing self- 
awareness of personal respon- 
sibilities to others and grow- 
ing habits of self-control is 
considered. successful. 


Individual behavior in terms of 
total relationship to other 
members of the group. 


Standards co-operatively formu- 
lated by the teacher and stu- 
dents that are acceptable to 
students in terms of behavior 
important to them. 

Conditions favorable to the tasks 
to be done, 

The comfort and convenience of 
the group. 
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Responsibilities Related to Teaching 


Successful teaching requires assumption of numerous responsi- 
bilities as well as participation in many activities that are related 
to instruction. The teacher who is interested in little more than 
dispensing subject matter to formally organized classes does not 
usually win recognition as a valuable asset to his school. Increas- 
ingly, teachers are being asked to perform duties that, although 
related to teaching, actually represent additional assignments as 
far as direct classroom instruction is concerned. Teachers are ex- 
pected to be sensitive to community life and to help with what has 
been aptly called the public relations program of the school. They 
are also expected to participate actively in professional organiza- 
tions and their activities, in programs of in-service education, in 
curriculum development, and in the general policy-forming ac- 
tivities related to the educational program of the school. 

Providing group guidance. Administrators of most school sys- 
tems strive to employ teachers who are qualified by professional 
preparation and interests to participate effectively in programs 
of group guidance. Such responsibilities have long been associated 
with the home room or with class groups. More recently, in some 
school systems they have come to be organized as a fundamental 
aspect of core ог general educational programs. Almost every 
teacher is faced with responsibility for group guidance on numer- 


ous occasions. А 22 А . 
instead of being utilized mainly for group guid- 


Frequently, $ е ] 
ance, the home-room period has degenerated into an interval for 
administrative activities such as taking attendance, making an- 


nouncements, and selling tickets; or it has become a period for 
study; or it has become a "free" period before the beginning of 
regular class work. Such misuse often has resulted when teachers: 
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1. Were unsympathetic to the purposes and approach of guid- 
ance. 


2. Resented having to do anything but teach established sub- 
jects. 


3. Felt insecure if they did not have a textbook from which to 
teach. 
4. Lacked understan 


to group guidance. 


5. Were not sufficiently acquainted with their students to be- 
come aware of the problems with which they needed help. 

6. Adopted laissez-faire attitudes in situations in which no "real 
teaching" was to be done. 

7. Were unable to control students in situations in which they 


could not hold over their heads the threat of failure, low grades, 
or other disciplinary action, 


ding of procedures that are appropriate 


k Company, 1948, pp. 280-307, 430-461. 
D Activities in College and Secondary Schools, New 


j Guidance Practices at Work. 
1 Book Company, Inc., 1946, 325 pp. 
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solely upon these resources, valuable as they are, may be summa- 
rized briefly as follows: 


1. Many parents do not attend the meetings of regularly or- 
ganized parent groups; those whom teachers most need to know 
are likely to be the ones who do not come to the school. 

2. Often it is possible to gain only a superficial acquaintance 
with those who do attend parent meetings. 

8. Parents’ visits to the school may not serve to give an ade- 
quate picture of the home environment in which students live. 


The urgent need to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
home backgrounds of students has led alert, well-informed edu- 
cators to facilitate arrangements that make it practical for each 
teacher to visit the residences of the students in his home-room or 
core group. Frequently this is accomplished by relieving teachers 
who are undertaking the guidance of a new group of students 
from teaching responsibilities for several days at the beginning of 
a new school year or semester while such home visitations are 
being made. As an illustration, the city of Norfolk, Virginia, fol- 
lows the practice of providing substitutes for junior high school 
home-room teachers during home visitations. Teachers who are 
inexperienced in the techniques of home visitations are supplied 
the services of a skilled visiting teacher who accompanies them on 
Inasmuch as home-room teachers remain with 
ghout the junior high school period, each year 
a new group of teachers begins working with seventh-grade groups 
while other homeroom sponsors continue with their same groups. 
Eighth- and ninth-grade home-room teachers usually are already 
acquainted with the home backgrounds of most of their students 
and hence do not find it difficult to visit the homes of the rela- 
tively few students who are new to their groups. _ 

With secondary schools organized as they are, it is seldom pos- 
sible for teachers to become personally acquainted with the home 
backgrounds of every student they teach. When home-room or 
core teachers possess such firsthand acquaintance, however, and as 
information related to the home 15 recorded in school cumulative 

btain from the group guidance 


records, it becomes easy to O m 
teacher or from school record files additional information that 


may be needed in order to gain a proper understanding of each 


their initial visits. 
their groups throu 


student. ^ A | 
Probably the most important factor in home visitation is the 
ncerning such visits and the use to be 


attitude of the teacher co П 
made of the information obtained. Teachers who are genuinely 
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interested in knowing and understanding the home backgrounds 
of students will search for Ways to become acquainted with par- 
ents and to observe directly the environment in which they live. 
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In most schools all teachers are 
e extraclass activities. This sit- 
rue, although efforts are being 
as a regular part of the school 
within the time schedule and 


student needs and interests сап 

< of established courses, Conse- 
it wi to be both necessary and de- 
ort and guidance for special 
he learning values supported 


are in evidence relative to the sponsoring 


anc er essential aspect of the school program. 
Be Thinking of extraclass activities as an integral phase of the 


t they are 1 
poses of democratic Society, 


: ee are coming to see that a laissez-faire approach to 
es po extraclass activities is inconsistent with the learner's 
It is Берат ret th meaningful democratic experiences. 
Led that such activiti 5 

ћ К ч les afford excellent op 
аА experiment with techniques of teacher-student shar- 
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ing and the self-direction of group dynamics. A means is thus sup- 
plied to evolve methods the general adoption of which will result 
in improvement for the total learning process and the ideal society 
it is the principal mission of those who guide education to attempt 
to build. 

4. With such a purpose there is steady movement toward in- 
cluding the sponsorship of extraclass activities as a respectable 
function among other regular professional assignments. 
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Supervision of study halls. In spite of trends toward supervised 
study and the development of laboratory experiences in secondary 
schools numerous teachers are called upon to supervise study halls. 
Distasteful as this task may be to many, there are steps that can 
be taken to relieve its boredom. The most promising approach 
lies in the direction of co-operative planning between the teacher 
ers of a study hall group to develop self-government 
ocedure relieves the teacher from "police" 
uation in which students work together in 
f activity they desire to carry on during 
ges development of group rapport in 
an otherwise highly artificial situation and provides an opportu- 
nity for students of different class groups to gain experiences 1n 
working together with critical regard for the needs and purposes 
of every member of the larger group. i 

Through co-operative procedures, opportunities may be found, 
even in a study hall situation, to help students advance toward 
the goals of self-direction, independence, group acceptance of re- 
sponsibility, and the development of willingness to abide by deci- 
sions that have been agreed upon. This procedure permits the 
teacher to exercise the function of guide rather than that of dis- 
ciplinarian. For both students and teacher, such an approach 
contributes to the development of an atmosphere of friendliness, 

and one free from tension—all of which 


shared responsibility, l 
contribute to the development of an environment in which learn- 
ing more readily takes place. 


and memb 
by students. Such a pr 
duty and develops a sit 
agreeing upon the type о 
their study time. It encoura 
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Participation in community life. "Teachers always have partic- 
.ipated actively in the life of the communities in which they 
taught. They have been called upon to teach Sunday school classes, 
to lead boy and girl scout groups, to serve in parent-teacher or- 
ganizations, and in many other ways to help with the work of 
the community. Often, however, their participation has been re- 
stricted to performing noncontroversial services that needed do- 
ing but which contributed little to the actual improvement of 
community living. Citizens of many communities look unfavora- 
bly upon teachers who take active interest in problems that cut 
deeply into the crosscurrents of conflicting ideologies and per- 
sonal interests, 


It is encouraging that in recent years we have been able to 
observe the following trends: 


l. Permitting teachers to participate in normal activities Rn 
gaged in by other citizens—including politics, government, civic 
improvement, unions, community study, and similar matters. | 

2. According to teachers the same status, with corresponding 


freedom for personal living, that is considered appropriate for 
other community leaders, 


3. Granting teachers free 
munity participation. 


ed to teachers who have be- 

О overwork, underpay, worry, 

enial of the right to share in 

lly affect them personally. 
Selected References 
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come cynical and maladjusted due t 
ial restrictions, and d 
f policies that materia 
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Public relations. In reality, every teacher is a public relations 
agent for the school inasmuch as he directly influences the major 
couriers of information about the school to the community—the. 
students he teaches. The way students feel about their school 
experiences is likely to be the way their parents feel. When stu- 
dents are happy, the community usually senses that good work 


is being done by the school. 
In schools today, we can observe the following trends in public 


relations: 


From 
Developing dislike, disrespect, 
and resentment toward the 
school by the way in which 
students were treated. All can 
remember experiences іп 
which they felt disgust for 
treatment received personally 
or by classmates. Fully half 
our youth fail to complete the 
senior high school and of those 
who graduate it has been esti- 
mated that about 60 to 70 
per cent have experienced 
discouragement and unhappi- 
ness from being compelled to 
work at tasks not of their own 
choosing, tasks that were be- 
yond their sphere of interest 
and unrelated to their per- 
sonal objectives. Much of the 
lack of support for public 
schools today can be traced 
directly to the fact that under 
a policy of despotic treatment 
of students, young people have 
been taught to fear, resent, 
and distrust teachers and 
schools. Often they fail to re- 
cover from such feelings be- 
fore becoming, themselves, the 
determiners of educational 
programs and expenditures— 
as citizens and school board 


members. 


To 

Present tendencies toward help- 
ing all students to achieve ac- 
ceptance, security, happiness 
and success in school tend to 
develop in young people re- 
spect and friendship for teach- 
ers and favorable attitudes to- 
ward educational institutions. 
These impressions students 
readily convey to their par- 
ents, relatives, and friends. 
Helping all young people to 
remain in school and to en- 
joy their experiences there; 
providing curricular experi- 
ences adapted to their needs, 
interests, and future plans; 
and permitting them to share 
co-operatively in the dévelop- 
ment of their learning experi- 
ences and in the actual opera- 
tion of the school is thought 
to be the best public relations 
policy schools can adopt. 
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At one time school administrators and supervisors felt that 
it was their particular responsibility to represent the school not 
only in presenting matters to the board of education but by mem- 
bership in service clubs, by appearing before community psi] 
and by making public addresses about education and relate 
topics. Alert superintendents, principals, and supervisors are com- 


speeches, radio appearances, and other types of contact between 
the school and the community, 
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Sharing Responsibilities in Formulating School Policy. Effort 
to democratize school administrati 


Responsibility of the Adminis- 


trator 


To make every reasonable effort 
to insure all teachers the right 
and privilege of participating 
in the formulation and evalu- 
ation of all school policies. 


To make available to all teach- 
ers reliable information con- 


Responsibility of the Teacher 


To accept wholeheartedly the 
franchise of Participating со- 
operatively in the develop- 
ment of policies that affect 
either directly ог indirectly 
his personal well-being and his 
relationship to the ideals and 
Purposes that the school pro- 
gram has been organized to 
put into effect. : 

To develop habits of keeping in- 
formed about school problems 
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cerning problems and accord- and policies and of formulat- 
ing them the right to formu- ing opinions relative to ap- 
late and defend their opinions propriate courses of it ti 
about them. 

To delegate the execution of pol- To be willing to share in and 
icies agreed upon со-орега- permit delegation of responsi- 
tively with teachers to mem- bilities growing out of estab- 
bers of the group who, by lished policy to those best 
special training, aptitude, and qualified to perform them. For 
temperament, are best quali- teachers this represents a con- 
fied to do the task in behalf trast to the policy of seniority 
of the interests of the group. frequently advocated by some 
This procedure is contrasted teacher organizations. 


distinctly with a political ap- 
proach in which the adminis- 
trator frequently accords re- 
sponsibilities to personal 
friends or to members of a 
limited group of tried and 
trusted. individuals. 


With respect to professional responsibilities within a school fac- 
ulty, the following principles are coming to characterize the 
relationships between administrators and teachers and among 


teachers in a democratic school. 
The democratic teacher or school official: 


1. Possesses an attitude that is expressive of faith in the dignity 
and worth of each individual with whom he works and shares 


responsibility for the successful operation of the school. 

9, Believes in using intelligence rather than force in solving 
problems. He recognizes that no individual or group of individ- 
uals has а "corner" on intelligence and that intelligence should 


be given opportunity to become operative wherever it may be 


found. Р 
lfare of the group. He will subor- 


3. Is concerned with the welt | 
dinate his own personal ambitions and satisfactions, whenever 
necessary, in order that he may be of greater service to his group. 

h of the common solution of group 


4. Believes in the strengt [ no f g 
the studied decisions of a majority of 


problems. He has faith in с 
members of the faculty and respect for the right of the minority 


to strive to become а majority. - | 

5. Believes in freedom, equality of opportunity, and fraternity. 
Believing in fraternity, he is friendly to his fellow teachers. He 
respects the rights of others as he does his own. 
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6. Has a sincere regard for proper authority and regulations 
that have been created by the group for the good of the group. 
7. Accepts his share of responsibilities willingly and is depend- 
able in executing the responsibilities he has assumed. 
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m improvement. The trend 


development in many schools 
places increased responsibility upon all teachers for being 


с ings; workshops; summer 
study; committee work i students, and parents; 
; building resource units; planned experimenta- 


Y: follow-up Studies; and evaluative 
ures of curriculum development are (a) 
(b) examining the character 
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Professional growth and relationships. Моге than ever before 
emphasis is being placed upon the importance of continuing pro- 
fessional growth and the extension of professional relationships. It 
is agreed that pre-service programs of teacher education, whether 
four or five years in length, cannot accomplish the entire task of 
developing competent teachers. Completion of this important ob- 
jective must be accomplished by programs of in-service education 


related to on-the-job experiences. 
Trends with respect to in-service education include the follow- 


ing: 
1. Conceiving supervision as assistance and guidance to 
teacher growth rather than as a process of inspection and evalua- 


tion. 
2. Development of workshops during the school year and sum- 


mer months. 

3. Including in-service education in the teacher's regular pro- 
gram of work—during the school day or with extra pay for after- 
hours and summer study. Some school systems are employing 
an additional month in order that in-service educa- 
tion may be provided while school is not in session; others have 
adopted the practice of dismissing school periodically in order 
that teachers may study their problems together. 

4. Development of co-operative programs of child study. 

5. Devoting teachers’ meetings to in-service education as well 
as to routing administrative problems. | 

6. Encouraging co-operative experimentation among teachers 
with the help of supervisors and administrators. 

7. Conducting research related to educational problems. 

8. Co-operative participation 1n curriculum reorganization. 

9. Increased emphasis in summer school study upon problems 


related to specific school systems. | | 
between teachers in core or general education 


10. Co-operation = : 
courses as well as in other educational experiences. 
nal reading through provision of pro- 


11. Expanding professio i 
fessional Prate in schools, the use of professional book clubs, 


and the exchange of periodicals devoted to professional problems. 


teachers for 
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Professional growth is furthered, also, by membership and par- 
ticipation in professional organizations. Increasingly, teachers are 
co-operating in such organizations as the following: 


1. Local teachers’ associations. 

2. State and regional associations. 

3. The National Education Association. 

4. The National Catholic Education Association. 

5. Associations for various subject areas, e.g., American Indus- 
trial Arts Association, Nationa] Council for the Social Studies; 
Science Teachers Association. 

6. Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA. 

7. The American Federation of Teachers. 


8. Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA. 


9. The National Vocational Guidance Association. 
10. Association of Secondary School Teachers. 
11. The Association of Junior Colleges. 


Advantages in maintaining membership in such organizations 
may include (1) keeping abreast with educational developments 
purchased with the yearly 
ate, regional, and national 
who have similar interests; 
ovement of education and 
Service in committees and 


(4) Co-Operative action for the impr 


teacher welfare: and (5) for some, 
elective offices, 
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growth; and contributing to the development of common learn- 
ings, р 
Providing for creativeness—self-discovery and е 
Teachers face the task of helping young people develop lear ЛЕ 
experiences that permit and encourage individual and peal = 
ativeness. Implied is the process of self-discovery and the тее _ 
to express ideas, impulses, emotions, interests, attitudes, an 4 
ceptance of values within the framework of a sympathetic group 
environment. | 1 өй 
When creative experiences are contrasted with other ypes. | 
learning activities а picture is presented that resembles the analy 
sis below. . | хе 
Commonly we have thought of creativeness as something рс 
mitted and possible only after students have mastered the avd 
edge, techniques, and discipline of a field. A student who — 
to paint pictures is expected to become acquainted with ше wo E 
of the great artists and their techniques and peculiar character: 
istics before attempting to express on canvas any feeling that i3 
peculiarly his own. For most students the task of mastering a fie "i 
as а prerequisite to expression of individual Creativeness is s 
ions toward creativeness are 


г © 
be developed. 
Our traditional attitude toward creativeness in the euen 
school is aptly illustrated in the following comparison of actua 


incidents drawn from secondary and elementary school music 
classes; 


А senior high school class in 
music appreciation 


Twenty pupils sat listening to 
members of the group make 


A kindergarten class in the same 
city 
Youngsters with their teacher 


reports on the lives of famous 
composers. At the conclusion 
of each report the teacher 
Made a few remarks about 


had finished painting the 
playhouse which they had 
Constructed. When asked' by 
the teacher what they would 
like to do in the five minutes 
before clean-up time, one 
child Suggested, "Let's sing 
the song we made up yester- 
day about our playhouse. 
After all agreed to this pro- 
Posal, the children gathered 
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couldn’t we compose some 
ourselves?” 

The teacher replied, “Before we 
can be creative, we must mas- 
ter the contributions of those 
who have gone before us. Let’s 
work real hard on these as- 
signments now, and who 
knows?—perhaps some day 
some member of this class will 
be able to compose a song.” 


Here we see a deliberate sup- 
pression of creative impulse 
in order to make students 
learn that which the teacher 
considers to be important as 
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in a circle around the play- 
house as they sang to a sim- 
ple, lovely melody these 
words: 

Oh, see our little playhouse, 
All green and white and red; 
Jackie made the table, 
Jimmie made the bed. 


Creative impulses are given ex- 
pression through group activ- 
ities. No one child composed 
the song—it was the result of 
a group experience. 


a basis for creativeness. 


The second major hindrance to developing creativeness is the 
creative activity is appropriate only for such fields as 


We are now coming to realize that 


art, music, and language arts. 
the areas of science, mathematics, history, vocational trades, and 


business afford numerous opportunities to display creative im- 
pulses provided we are willing to accord to students the freedom 


to explore, to express, and to react in individual ways. 
Selected References 


reative and Mental Growth. New York: 'The Macmil- 


concept that 


Viktor Lowenfeld, C 
lan Company, 1947, 304 рр. 
Hoyt 1, Sherman, Drawing 


== an he Nature of Proof. New York: Bureau of Publica- 


Harold P. Fawcett, T 1 Proo 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938, 146 pp. 


by Seeing. New York: Hinds, Hayden and 


g to problems of community living—teaching 
tion that transfer of habits, attitudes, values, 
5 not result automatically from school ex- 
asis to be placed upon teaching in ways 
that cause transfer to result. If formal educational experiences 
provided in school are to contribute to the ünprovement of the 
quality of life, prior attention must be given to: 


ol experiences to community problems when- 


Relating learning ! 
for transfer. Recogn! 
and understandings doe 
periences calls for emph 


1. Relating scho 


ever possible. 


2. Utilizing the community as a laboratory for school learning, 
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for research, try-out experiences, and for comparison between ac- 
tual and artificial experience, 


4. Improving the transition from childhood to full adult status. 

5; Developing a unified co-operative approach within the com- 
munity—enlisting the participation of institutions and individ- 
uals with respect to the provision of education for the young. 
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Using controversial issues to promote growth. Disagreement 
exists, Particularly among laymen, relative to the appropriateness 
of controversial issues as learning activities. Various positions 
related to this problem may be stated as follows: 


whose answers society has ag 


€crets of atomic “nergy, world trade, and 


5 Harold p Albert: a 
5 4 R i ; 
Macmillan Company, 1947, Б^” the High-School Curriculum. New York: The 
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b. Our economic system, including the ideal of private and 
free enterprise, governmental control and regulation of 
business and industry, corporations, labor problems, 
business ethics, and social security. 

c. Questions related to biological evolution. 

d. Problems involving racial and minority groups. 

Such problems as these are frequently considered controversial 
by vested-interest groups only when their examination leads to 
efforts to consider both sides of the question. 

3. Recognition that in a democratic society the school—in ad- 
hering to principles of sound logic and such supporting doctrines 
as free speech, free press, and religious freedom—is obligated to 
permit and encourage the study of controversial issues. 


If the third position indicated above is accepted, responsibility 
must be assumed, first, for maintaining the right to use controver- 
sial issues to further growth; and secondly, for making certain 
that all issues are studied fairly, with consideration for any or all 
divergent points of view in the light of whatever evidence is avail- 
able and in accord with respect for differing opinions and the 
possibility that unrevealed knowledge may modify current beliefs. 
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ЛастШап Company, 1947, рр. 398-418. К ОНИ 
d ond for is Social Studies, Teaching Critical Thinking in the 


Social Studies. Washington, D. С: The Council, 1942, 40 pp. 


Furthering common learning. АП teachers are faced with the 
responsibility of helping students to achieve those common learn- 
ings necessary for effective living and participation in the activ- 
ities of their society. This means that each of us peri be sensitive 
to opportunities to help students develop social skills, values, at- 


titudes, and habits that enhance democratic ен | 
: i ings of students may result 
Contributions to the common learnings o y 


either incidentally or directly as outcomes from the following and 


other types of learning experience: 
1. Courses designed for specialization, terminal-vocational pur- 
D o 


poses. : 
2. Providing for the dev 
meet common needs throug 
called by such titles as core, 


learnings." 


elopment of experiences designed to 
h specially designed courses—usually 
" "general education," or “common 
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3. Furthering common learnings through student activities and 
work experiences, 


Perhaps as important as any other factor in contributing to the 
development of common learnings will be (1) the understanding 
the learner gains of the nature of our society, the learning process, 
the needs of all youth, and the function of secondary education; 
(2) the teacher’s attitude of acceptance of the responsibility for 
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Some Critical Problems 


To the beginner all problems seem critical. Many problems 
that cause bewilderment initially, however, will have been solved 
satisfactorily by other teachers and will soon yield to serious ef- 


Secondary school teachers are expected to 
Carry at the present time: 


1. The number of different 
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expected to learn several subjects at the same time, we can cer- 
tainly develop competence for helping them in the process.) 

2. The large number of students assigned to each class. The 
solution of this problem, admittedly a financial one to a consid- 
erable extent, awaits development of methods of teaching that 
demand smaller class groups. As long as we defend and employ 
mass methods of teaching—the lecture, recitation, and uniform 
laboratory procedures in which all do the same thing at the same 
time—there can be little argument against placing as many stu- 
dents in each class as can be crowded into a room. 

3, Responsibility for extraclass activities. Many educators are 
coming to believe that the solution of this problem lies in the 
direction of: 

a. Merging extraclass activities with the regular program 
of instruction; for example, it is difficult to justify the 
practice of a teacher of English sponsoring a dramatics 
or creative writing club in which students who study 
English seek expression of their creative impulses. 
These activities can be assimilated into the English class 
thereby reducing the teacher's load. — — 

b. Recognizing the guidance of such activities as a respect- 
able and justifiable part of the teacher's load. 

Enlisting the aid of parents in sponsoring these activ- 
ities, dances, parties, hobby clubs and the like. 4 

4. Community responsibility. The most promising trend with 
respect to this source of overwork for teachers is toward: | 

а. Discontinuing the practice of serving as community 
“warkhorses” who do work that others neglect or dis- 
like. Е "roe 

b. Assuming community responsibilities commensurate 
with our interests and abilities and comparable to those 
accepted by doctors, lawyers, business men, and other 


с. 


community leaders. 
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lum programs adapted to the needs of youth in our society is hes 
vested interest we assume and seek to perpetuate with respec | 
teaching specific subject fields. Although much has n даны 
written to persuade teachers that they should think of thems E 
as teachers of youth rather than of subjects, in many med 
schools teachers of different subject-matter departments are pi semi 
against each other in the struggle for supremacy and—in eA 
of the point of view of vested interest—survival. Suspicion, J E 
Ousy, antagonism, and competition that prevent hi 
lationships are the end product. Unless teachers learn to place уз 
interests of students above their own personal attachments : 
subject-matter fields, the development of truly M ко 
ondary schools adapted to the needs of youth and in accord v 22 
our best theories of learning, curriculum construction, and 
Characteristics of our society, cannot be strongly anticipated. 
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Differentiation between curricular and the so-called “extracur- 
ricular” experiences. Student interests and needs cannot normally 
function as a basis for the development of learning experiences 
in school unless teachers are willing to unite those activities that 
grow, spontaneously out of student interests with the curricular 
experiences to which they accord their support and respect and 
through which growth is appraised and rewarded. The prepon- 
derance of student activities outside of regular courses or class 
instruction suggests that the program of the typical school is not 


meeting student needs by means of the formalized curricular and 
instructional program. 
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York: The Ronald Press, 1948, 
ЈУ Umstattd, Secondar 
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in administration and supervision. It 
System in which arbitrar 


mocratic teaching procedures in a € 
Y Practices prevai] in administrative an 
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supervisory services. It is the rule rather than the excepti 

find administrators and supervisors who, because of ас ber oa 
as insecurity, lack of understanding of the meaning s rca 
tions of democracy, and a basic distrust for their duda es 
to authoritarian direction of teaching methods as well as : inm 
lar offerings. Alert administrators and supervisors евра 
searching for ways of developing democratic procedures ues hin 
school staffs. Teachers can help administrative officials ~ E 
democratic procedures by demonstrating that they are anila uf 


participating responsibly in co-operative efforts to improve educa- 


tional programs. 
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Failure of parents and teachers to understand the purposes of 
secondary education. Parents, as well as teachers, need help in 
order to realize what the school is attempting to do. Implied in 
the achievement of enlightenment for both parents and teachers is 
co-operative study directed toward the establishment of common 
understandings about educational procedures and purposes. 
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Obtaining supervisory assistance. Occasionally, even today, 
one hears of beginning teachers who have been advised by ex- 
perienced teachers [0 avoid school systems in which supervisors 
are employed. Тће present trend in the theory of supervision, like 
that in teaching, is toward a more democratic approach. Supervi- 
sors are coming (0 be looked upon, and to consider themselves, as 

The techniques of guidance are 


helping teachers OY co-ordinators. iq 
increasingly employed in the field of supervision as this responsi- 


bility comes to be understood to be one of helping each teacher to 
achieve maximum growth in ability to work effectively with boys 
and girls as well as with parents and other teachers. 
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With such a transition taking place in supervision, teachers who 
are provided supervisory services receive benefits others may not 
enjoy. They have help with their problems, are able to take ad- 
vantage of programs of in-service education made possible under 
the co-ordination of the supervisor, and are able to receive assist- 
ance in many other ways in their own personal and professional 
growth. The problem now is becoming one of finding employ- 
ment in a school System in which supervision is available. This 
may be difficult for some time to come since antagonistic attitudes 
toward supervision of the autocratic variety still linger so strongly 
in many school systems that administrators are fearful of attempt- 
ing to provide such service for teachers. Much can be done to 
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"Transition from pre-service to in-service status. Many teachers 
have gone forth bravely and enthusiastically from college pro- 
i only to return a year 
ог so later, disillusioned, discouraged, cynical, and condemning 
educational theorists who do not understan “the way things are 


; Опе beginning teacher told of being informed 
during the first day of school b 


н 2118 to keep their hopes alive throughout the 
Sink or swim adjustment period through which all pass 


Пана з ts to instruct youth, Trends in improving 
; n from pre-service to in-service Status include: 
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I. Provision by training institutions of assistance for beginning 
teachers during their first year or two in order to help them make 
adjustments to full-time teaching responsibilities and to a partic- 
ular school system. 

2. Development of internship as a post-student-teaching expe- 
rience during the fifth year as a means of helping beginners learn 
gradually to assume responsibilities of full-time teaching. Interns 
usually teach approximately one-half load and devote the re- 
mainder of their time to further related study. Provision for sym- 
pathetic supervision is an important aspect of internship pro- 
grams. 

3. Arrangement by school systems of orientation experiences, 
supervisory guidance, reduced loads, and help from more expe- 
rienced teachers as a means of furthering initial adjustment. 

4. Maintenance by beginning teachers of close contact with 
their training institutions, or with nearby colleges that prepare 
teachers, for the purpose of obtaining needed help. 
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Teacher welfare. Certain factors that directly affect the quality 


of teaching provided for youth are related to the teacher's own 
o 


personal and pr 

l. Salary. Pub 
where they will ena 
resulted in salary ad 
however, have failed to 
increments granted to work 
other professions, the earning | 
ground. There is a tendency to gr 


es Tenure. As compared with other types of employment, ten- 
ure continues to be excellent. Tenure laws, as is to be expected, 
favor somewhat the less competent individuals. 

3. Retirement. Most states have state retirement plans. There 
is growing interest in working out a nationwide program for the 
transfer of accumulated benefits from one state to another, thus 
making interstate change of position possible without loss of 
annuity accumulate 


ofessional welfare. 
lic concern for improving salaries to the point 


ble teachers to remain in the profession has 
justments in most schools. Salary increases, 
keep pace with living costs and with salary 
kers in other fields. As compared with 
power of teachers has been losing 
ant additional pay for depend- 


d from years of service. 
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4. Freedom to live in accordance with personal value codes. 
Increasingly, the freedom to live one’s own life in terms of per- 
sonal values is being achieved. It is becoming more rare for teacli 
ers to be expected to adhere to standards apart from those of other 
adults. . 

2. Freedom to belong to professional organizations. In many 
schools teachers are free to hold membership in such organizations 
as the American Federation of Teachers or the National Educa- 
tion Association. It must be admitted, however, that in some 
places school boards and administrators may try to influence and 
control such memberships. А 

6. Living conditions. Apparently the days when the schoo 
board told the teacher where to rent a room or an apartment are 
gone—at least for the duration of the housing shortage. Teachers 
must now find their own living accommodations except in a few 
areas where special provision has been made for their housing 
needs. 

7. Recreational opportunities. Very few communities today 
attempt to restrict the recreational activities of teachers. Over- 
work is the greatest limiting factor in maintaining healthful habits 
of recreation. 

8. Social life. There still exists a tendency for teachers to en- 
gage in social activities with other teachers—either from personal 
preference or because of community attitudes. Some mental hy- 
gienists who have studied the personal-social adjustments of 
teachers consider this to be а detrimental practice. 
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Summary 


Certain aspects that r 
mine the over-all quali 
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varied media are used that include books and other printed ma- 
terials; audio-visual aids; community resources; basic tools of 
communication in all areas and at all levels of the secondary 
school; and provision for regulating social behavior. 

Various responsibilities related to teaching include supervising 
study halls, providing group guidance, serving as public relations 
agents, and participating with other teachers and officials in im- 
proving the school’s program. 

Major concerns that face all teachers include providing for 
creativeness, i.e., for self-discovery and originality of expression; 
relating learning to problems of community living; using con- 
troversial issues to promote growth; and furthering common 
learnings. 

Several critical problems confront all teachers. These include 
factors that bear directly upon the quality of instruction: teaching 
load, vested interests in terms of subject-matter fields, differentia- 
tion between curricular and extracurricular learning, undemo- 
cratic practices in administration and supervision, and the failure 
and teachers to understand the purposes of secondary 
d to be taken to help beginning teachers facil- 
itate transition from pre-service to in-service professional status. 
Current trends related to such factors as salary, tenure, retirement, 


personal and professional freedom, quality of community life, and 
recreational and social satisfactions enjoyed by teachers suggest 
steps teachers themselves may take to contribute to the solution 


of such problems. 


of parents 
education. Steps nee 


Related Experiences 

1. If available in your own institution or in the film library of your 
Stat Department of Education or from rental film libraries to which 
you "hae adim arrange for a showing of the following films: 

а , 

Bring the World to the Classroom (22 minutes: sound). Distributed 
b shal Jopedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Illinois. Demonstrates 
hi sy cwm film facilitates learning by surmounting the obstacles 

di nate seeing, hearing, season restrictions, verbalism, abstractions, 
ins je equipment, hazards, and variations in intelligence. 
m (14 minutes: sound). Distributed by 
ms, Wilmette, Illinois. Based upon re- 

this picture depicts methods of using 
f instruction at the intermediate, 


Teaching with Sound Fil 


Encyclopedia Britannica Fil 
search and experimentation, "© 
sound film in the classroom. Units о 
junior, and senior high levels are shown. 
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Using the Classroom Film (22 minutes: sound). Distributed by 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Illinois. Demonstrates an 
approved procedure for teaching with motion pictures. 


Assignment for Tomorrow (30 minutes: sound). Distributed by the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. A documentary 


film illustrating the place and importance of the teacher in American 
life. 


2. Discuss with other members of your group the nature of the 
aspects of teaching that were incorporated into the teaching methods 
used by your teachers in secondary school. | 

3. Arrange for members of your group to visit nearby secondary 
schools in order to (1) find examples of trends toward democratic pro- 
cedures such as described in relation to organizing, making assign- 
ments, supervising study, discipline, the use of teaching resources; (2) 
discover the extent to which the teachers observed make use of a 
variety of printed materials, audio-visual aids, community resources; 
and (3) stud 
develop the tools of communication. 


4. Study the procedures followed in appraising, recording, and те: 
porting student progress in your own institution's laboratory school or 


studying his home backg; 
the co-operation of pare 
ment of the youth bein 
out with your fellow 


the following activitie 
education group: ex 
Study, and supervisio 
examples observed аг 
chapter. 


€rview experienced teachers in order to learn (1) the extent to 


7. Int 
which they feel restricted in their personal and professional life; (2) 
the professional Organizations to which they belong; and (3) the fac- 
tors that pr ing their best contribution to the 
oung people. Compare 


your findings with those of other 
your group. 


you can find in nearby schools examples of the use of con- 


growth. 
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questions as, (a) What is the present salary scale for teachers with tl 

А.В. and M.A. degrees and with respect to number of years of 4 i s 
(b) What tenure provisions prevail? (c) What is the ON qos 
tirement program made available to teachers? (If all schools сн, at 
bers of a state retirement plan this information may be abiained them 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction). (4) Are геас! rem 
to hold membership in professional organizations of their as r^ 
cluding the American Federation of Teachers, The National Edi A 
tion Association, and others? (e) What community restrictions r^ 
placed upon the life of teachers? M 

Compare your findings with those of your classmates. 
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TEACHING GROWING YOUTH 
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Chapter 77. 


TEACHING THE EARLY ADOLESCENT 


E EET ER E ER E E E E |_______________ ___ 


In what ways does level of maturity influence th 
nature of teaching? . . . To what extent does " 
during early adolescence cause young pe 1 vt 
velop tensions and fears? . . . Wh d pede Ra 

op te i ў hat are the symptoms 
of initial growth toward independence durin l 
adolescence? . . . Characterize the nature a ‘ne | 
lems faced by most young people at this ti ee 
To what extent do junior high school sie жЕ 

| pupils develop 
fears of the future? . . . In what ways do students of 
this age face problems of finding security within peer- 
groups? ..- What responsibilities should we assume 
for helping students to make vocational choices dur- 
ing early adolescence? . . . What steps can be fol- 
lowed in stimulating the expansion of interests? . . 
What can we do to make it possible for early adoles- 
cents to practice self-direction? ...In what ways 
may experiences in sharing be provided for early 


adolescents? 


al competency necessitates close adaptation 
hing to be used to the growth level of the 
f social values and skills is a gradual proc- 
le need opportunities for engaging easily 
in experiences in whi g with others does not conflict too 
abruptly with their own personal needs and interests. Later, in- 
creased emphasis may be placed on adjusting individual goals in 
order that they may become readily identified with the purposes 


of the group. 

During early adolescence young people normally begin to show 
evidence of growth in ability to assume responsibility for their 
own acts. They become more inclined, also, to accept the needs of 

g desirable activities. Such growth 


groups as a basis for definin 
individual becomes capable of complete self- 


continues until the 
465 


Achievement of soci 
of the methods of teac 
learner. Development о 


ess. At first, young реор 
ich sharin 
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direction, competent to regulate his own affairs, able to assist = 
community management and improvement, and able and willing 
to participate in shaping policies that affects man’s life Seep ees 
ness. Inasmuch as growth toward this ultimate broad scope is 21 ade 
ual, teaching needs to be adapted to the particular stage or level in 
the social growth sequence of the learner. " 

The degree to which young people are able to participate со- 
operatively in school experiences is determined largely by their 
level of maturation. Their development, so regarded, may be 
thought of as a product of previous experience that includes qom 
physical and mental growth and emotional adjustment. At the 
time students reach the first division of the secondary school, the 
junior high school, many will not have attained a degree of ma- 
turity necessary to enable them to engage successfully as partici- 
pants in such activities as those involved in purposing, planning, 
executing, and evaluating. Instruction should be so planned that 
responsibility is assumed for helping these young people to de- 
velop readiness for participation in democratic living. - 

Teaching adapted to the early adolescent will include giving 
assistance in maintaining group rapport as youth establish rela- 


tionship with peer-groups and break established ties with adults. 
It will assist junior 


that are designed t 
long-term goals. An 
gle aid it affords, it v 
tion and self-discip] 
pendence. Such tea 


growth to another 
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may be impractical for a teacher to rely upon his own personal 
experience as a guide for helping youth. It becomes necessar 
therefore, for students of education to give special attention ~ 
adolescent development and to helping adolescents to understand 
and cope with their own problems. Implied is the development of 
: point 2 view pi арени“ a natural wholesome attitude toward 
this problem as well as establishing teaching i 
сше to meeting this need. b mp 
| Helping youth understand physiological and emotional varia- 
tions. The first understanding that the early adolescent needs is 
probably related to his physiological changes and their accom- 
panying emotional reactions. The age at which most pupils com- 
plete the elementary school and enter the junior high school is 
the average age at which pubescence occurs. Some pupils arrive 
at puberty even earlier, whereas others may be considerably re- 
tarded in their physical development. Consequently, averages for 
the total population mean little in attempting to understand the 
growth pattern of a given individual. 

Although a majority of young people advance normally from 
childhood to adolescence without serious maladjustment, the 
physiological and emotional changes that occur, at times so rap- 
idly, are the basis for much worry and discomfort. For example, 
the development of breasts may be a reason for pride in some girls 
and embarrassment in others. The type of obesity that frequently 
occurs with both girls and boys may be another source of disturb- 


ance. | 
dy of the physical development of the 


A carefully conducted stu 5 
cents over a period of eight years made by 


exceptional opportunity to gain a broader 
understanding of the physical developments that tend to disturb 
young people during this period of growth. The 93 boys and 83 
girls included in this study were examined every six months by 
the same physician. In analyzing the results of this investigation, 
Stolz and Stolz? point out that 31 per cent of the boys and 41 per 
cent of the girls exhibited noticeable anxiety concerning physical 
factors. Types of physical characteristics that were the basis for dis- 
found as follows: * 


turbances in boys and girls were 
“The Adolescent Growth Study,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 


same group of adoles 
Н. Е. Jones ' offers an 


1H. E. Jones, 
3:157-59, 177-80, 1939. 

2 Herbert R. Stolz and Lois Meek Stolz, c X 
Variations," Adolescence. Chicago: National Society 
Forty-Third Yearbook, Part 1, 1944, pp- 80-99. 

з Stolz and Stolz, op. cit. P- 86. 


“Adolescent Problems Related to Somatic 
for the Study of Education, 
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PHYSICAL MANIFESTATIONS NUMBER OF 
"THAT DisrunBED Boys Bovs 
Lack of size—particularly height ...................... 7 
Е ets дене Sou Aga анне ses ee Ens eA SAR escasa URS 7 
Poor physique: хао аон bain ands Uae Dd 4 
Lack.of muscular stréngth. ss cass vase на oer e vases oe 4 
Unusual: facial Теа бобе auos сагона ие аар ves ses aa 4 
Unusual development in the nipple area ............... 4 
rco M уюша. ке ардатене Á—707—— HQ 3 
Skin Blemishes; сар) «us aeui aree deans ned vigo VIEN Sansa ние 2 
oM. MN DEE E ORS 2 
JODVIGUS SES келкә dot ute A A A DR 2 
Lack of shonlder breadth, seie чыз» шаш eom etate sosiaa L. 
Unusually small genitalia s. ees nei eee чагылы enne 1 
Unusually large genitalia .......... ee ee 1 
PHYSICAL MANIFESTATIONS NUMBER OF 
THAT DISTURBED GIRLS GIRLS 
Tallnesg morass ви yea dice ciue авва казе J 
АЕТ) opibus yAn aea нон ата der OD che rasa e pci 7 
Facial. ПОНЕШТО roy seis gis Kennen ament n roni ween os 5 


General physical appearance ......................... 5 
"Tallness and: heaviness: sacos suse scia cvs xu oe enn ЕЙ 3 
Smallness and heaviness 55: esos some айе раје visis estes aa 3 
Eye glasses and strabismus: ss sinss aces wanes com aea учј 49 2 
Thinness and small Бгеазво........................... 2 
Date: АВИВ РЕНЕ EE i sina etis soto cute ec tiet nonne 2 
ACNE аен corio xut Ore NET SRI GEIS umel atn era mae 1 
HAIE ызын и ШНУР АНЕ SINT ERG cs Шал аад кыйал 1 
ZFallnésssand. thinness) e. а sev stews doa tapete Ioue tree 1 
EE ДЕР: cusa экин» ааыл pa riis Sal pene drea арта « 1 
ONE НОМЕ атп. нара ал dk tees emma ишел» плита али 1 
CARON: LACE! ыда Иа сна rescate def = 1 
ЗАВЕО Бабе. oss cea вратити Hered tet edge osu uror come 1 


It should be pointed out that the tabulation above represents 
the observable disturbances of these boys and girls. They perhaps 
represent a minimum figure inasmuch as many other individuals 
undoubtedly experience periods of concern that were not notice- 
able to the observer. The intensity of some of these disturbances 
can be understood by considering the feelings and fears of the 
four boys who were upset about what seemed to them abnormal 
developments in their breasts. As Stolz and Stolz point out: * 

Perha 
which 1 
consid 


ps the syndrome of (sexually inappropriate) physical traits 
5 most apt to disturb the adolescent boy is the one in which a 
erable increase of fat around the hips is combined with small 
4 Stolz and Stolz, op. cit., р. 91. 
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external genitalia, scanty pubic hair, narrow shoulders, and an un- 
usual development of subcutaneous tissue about the nipples. In such 
a case the feelings of sex-inappropriateness arises not merely from a 
lack of what is considered acceptable male development, but also from 
the superficial similarity of the whole pattern to that popularly as- 
sociated with female development. 


Since young people typically become concerned about varia- 
tions in physical growth and emotional adjustments at different 
times, it is frequently unwise to attempt to provide information 
relative to such changes to groups of students at the same time. 
Boys and girls who are confronted with concerns relative to their 
growth may readily seek help; other youth who have not yet rec- 
ognized similar problems may, if urged to consider them, exhibit 
only superficial curiosity or complete lack of interest. Much of the 
assistance that is given early adolescents 1n understanding physio- 
logical and emotional growth must be provided through individ- 
ual guidance. It is possible, however, to develop a general under- 
standing of these problems through group instruction, provided 
that care is taken to help students recognize the importance of 
their learning to understand themselves. Group discussions, pref- 
erably in small groups, talks by experienced physicians and nurses, 
films, and co-operative research by students are M methods of 
group instruction that have been found useful in this process. 

If adolescents are helped to realize that most of the changes 
that take place during and following puberty are normal, even 
when they occur at different times for different петине S Ls 
that they are necessary in the process of growth ici: 1ea zu 
adulthood, they will be € a of the unrest that frequently 

ri is period of growth. Е f . 
koe pedea dependence that require серега DU 
early adolescence almost all young people VE ing ae ope Dai 
sire to become independent—of parents, teachers, o E уы 
and sisters, and other individuals who ЖТ pedes 
them. Frequently conflicts involving eet hat e ds A 
lescent youths and those who are concerne ыл, E We 
result from such urges. Children ва uci d cp Kms d 
and secure within their home, church, school, + oe iy 
vironments may suddenly find themselves to be en p s eel- 
мар ressive of resentment against familiar procedures, 
lice, companions, and other previously accepted sources of sta- 


m and png айай ратетиа1 control. Children who love 
their Жз Ж have always been obedient and congenial 
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how stimulated, 485 
identifying, 195 
inventories, 207 
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Jesuit method, 70 
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Jobs, distribution of workers in 
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Junior college 
an American institution, 493 
capstone of secondary school 
program, 78 
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525 
committee of Illinois Secondary 
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co-operative experimentation in, 
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curriculum related to community 
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factors affecting teaching in, 524— 
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group discussion in, 554-555 
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method of teaching, 73 
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Leader 
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Leadership 

behavior that inhibits change 
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may suddenly find themselves, during early adolescence, feeling 
resentful and rebellious against parental control and assistance. 
Pre-adolescents usually accept direction from their parents and 
teachers without much resentment. Most children have been con- 
ditioned from infancy to “mind,” to “do as told," to "obey," and 
to "respect their elders." They have found security in depending 
upon adults not only for the satisfaction of their wants but also 
for making significant decisions. 

As young people reach adolescence they begin to assert them- 
selves and to exhibit tendencies toward independent action. They 
become resentful of external control, even when such direction 
would serve them advantageously. Young people need help at this 
time to understand why they disagree with their parents about 
such things as dress, social habits, choice of vocation, schedule of 
daily chores, home responsibilities, religion, manners, choice of 
friends, movie-going, and radio-listening habits. They need to 
recognize these disagreements as evidences of their growing up 
and to learn to react to them moderately and without experienc- 
ing feelings of guilt because they disagree with those whom they 
love and respect. 

Because young people in early adolescence are inclined to at- 
tempt to break away from parental domination, they are likely to 
think that parents are too strict, old-fashioned, lacking in under- 
standing of youth, and difficult to get along with much of the 
time. They question the judgment of their parents and teachers 
about companions, health needs, educational plans, and in almost 
every other matter that is related to their own behavior. They 
desire freedom of action and freedom to make decisions in terms 
of their own interests and what they consider to be their own 
needs. At one time or another, almost every boy and girl experi- 
ences a reaction against his or her parents. One study ° that re- 
ported the feelings of 2000 adolescent boys with respect to con- 
flicts with their fathers and mothers and with other members of 
their families is summarized in Table I. 

Intensity of such feelings of conflict among the boys included 
in this investigation is illustrated by the fact that more than half 
indicated that they experienced antagonism toward both their fa- 
ther and mother either occasionally or frequently. It is interest- 
1ng to note, also, that such conflicts tended to increase with age 
throughout the adolescent period. 

An illustration of the Way in which an early adolescent may re- 


ë Urban Н. Fleege, Self-Revelation of 


5 the Adolescent Boy. Mil kee, Wis.: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1944, p. 68. квз JM UM 
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TABLE I 


FREQUENCY WITH WHICH 2000 ADOLESCENT Boys EXPERIENCE 
INTERNAL CONFLICTS RESULTING FROM REACTIONS WITH 
MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY 


Experience conflict No answer 
between feelings of or question was 
antagonism and inapplicable 
loyalty toward: Frequently Occasionally Rarely 

My father лесе ros 25.9% 36.6% 29.3% 8.2% 

My mother «4:2. ce 20.0 33.2 42.6 4.2 

Other members ...... 25.0 37.6 32.7 4.7 


(After Fleege) 
veal antagonism toward parents is found in the following brief 


incident: 

Ethel, thirteen years old, became upset because she didn’t like the 
new dress purchased for her by her mother for her birthday present. 
She refused, however, to permit her mother to exchange the dress for 
one of Ethel's choosing when her mother offered to do so. “I might 
just as well wear this one. What difference does it make anyway? Some- 

” was her reply. 


day ГП get a job and buy my own clothes, 

Incidents similar to this have been re-enacted numerous times 
within the experiences of those who work with еси giri A 
this age. Ethel, probably without really bein ing : y she 
did so, was manifesting her desire to choose her n: clothes; m 
at the same time she revealed that she would prefer to Mea the 
dress selected for her rather than face the responsibility o уйщ 
to choose а better one. No doubt, too,” she ees wipes id a 
having demonstrated a lack of appreciation for her mother’s kind- 


ness, Р - j Е 
2. Freedom from domination by members of a peer ке. Be. 
sid i belling frequently against their parents and fiet Fea ers. 
eS TEPE 1 5; ts almost invariably develop a desire to act inde- 
ae ipei even members of their own pcer-groups. In 
pendently of o : ted by older brothers and sis- 


ve been domina i 
элү during their early childhood. Such domina- 


ers о : 7 Е submission to stronger physical 
Поп is generally expr valued activities, shrewdness, or special 
pene Lao by certain members of the group. eh. of 
быш of early adolescents reveal that -— 26 ed E 
perience, that of being “bullied” by other stude igh on 
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the list^ Adjustment of youth during their junior high school 
years is characterized by a continuous generation of conflicts and 
alliances among members of peer-groups. Often students, while 
resenting domination from other boys and girls of their own age, 
show tendencies to display a similar type of behavior toward in- 
dividuals whom they consider inferior to themselves. 

3. Hero worship. Early adolescents often try to emulate adults 
whom they accept in the roles of ideals or “heroes.” Individuals 
selected as ideals may be parents, friends, well-known public fig- 
ures, or characters found in history or fiction. It is during this 
stage of development that many young people write letters to 
movie stars, athletic heroes, and other famous personages. They 
strive to mimic the habits, dress, walk, talk, gestures, and even the 
style of hair dress worn by those whom they admire. Such admira- 
tion, although it may lead to complete affectation in behavior, 
often serves as a means of abandoning childhood behavior pat- 
terns, 

In general, personification of parents and teachers as ideals 
tends to decrease during progress through adolescence. On the 
other hand the selection of historical and public characters as 
ideals tends to increase from ages nine through fourteen and fif- 
teen and remain high throughout the period of late adolescence. 
The number of adolescent boys who name for their ideal or hero 
a famous athelete such as Bob Feller, Otto Graham, or Joe Louis, 
has been found to be almost three times as great as the number 
who designate their fathers in this capacity.® 

Identification of an ideal person represents a step in the crea- 
tion of an adult image of the self. As children begin trying to 
visualize the personality and character patterns they hope to iX 
tablish as adults, they naturally turn to people whom they admire 
as a source of inspiration..At this time they need guidance fre- 
quently in understanding that the dream of becoming grown-up 
is a controlling factor that explains their behavior, their hero 
worship and their imitation of adults. It is important that such 
behavior be accepted and understood by both youth and adults; 
otherwise it may become a basis for ridicule, sarcasm, or unkind 
remarks. Much may be accomplished by developing learning ex- 
periences in school that permit students to capitalize upon this 
adolescent characteristic, It can be made to serve as a basis for 


studying history, literature, biography, science, art, music, and re- 
ê Urban Н. Fleege, ор. cit., p. 310. 
T Luella Cole and John J. В. Morgan, Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, 1947 p- 379. 
5 Urban H. Fleege, op. cit., р. 331. iat | 
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ligion—in fact, almost any field in which there are important 
personages around whom learning experiences can be developed. 
It also provides a basis for the creative dramatization of character 
roles. Junior high school students particularly enjoy enacting the 
parts they visualize for their ideals and heroes. 

. 4. Recurring dependence. Although young people strive dur- 
ing early adolescence to become independent, their behavior and 
adjustment are characterized by symptoms of recurring depend- 
ence. They are, for example, dependent upon their parents for 
the necessities of living—food, clothing, and shelter. Occasionally 
one finds a twelve- or thirteen-year-old child who is achieving in- 
dependence in providing his own means of living, but generally 
junior high school youth depend upon parents, relatives, or other 
groups of adults in the community for the provision of such ne- 
cessities. We find a condition, therefore, in which boys and girls 
who are striving to establish their independence must continue 
to rely upon their parents for some important conditions of hap- 
piness. This situation is illustrated by an experience of three jun- 
ior high school boys that occurred as follows: 

m school during an afternoon 


vealed that they had not gone 
hat evening considerable con- 


Ted, Sam, and Augie were absent fro 
late in April. Inquiry of their parents те 


home. When they did not return home t in 1 
cern was felt by both parents and school authorities. Anxiety was re- 


lieved, however, the following morning when the boys returned to 
their respective homes shortly after the time they anticipated the de- 
parture of their fathers for work. Augie explained their behavior to 
his mother as follows: “Mom, we're not kids anymore. We decided to 
get out on our own. We can make it too—but first we decided we had 


better come home and get some breakfast. 

5. Emotional security. Early adolescents are also dependent 
upon adults for continuance of the emotional security for which 
they have relied so heavily upon their parents and other older 
1 individuals feel the need 


people during childhood. All norma 
for love and affection, acceptance, guidance, approval, encourage- 


ment, comfort during times of stress, and for close companionship. 
Children in normally happy homes enjoy the security of knowing 
that they belong to 4 stable institution, one which will protect 
them from the dangers of the world outside. They gan happiness 


from demonstrations of affection by their parents and brothers 


and sisters. . 

As children begin grow! 
to seek emotional security 
strive to break the emotional 


по into adulthood it is natural for them 
о 


outside the home. In so doing they 


ties that bind them to their homes 
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and families. Yet, as they search for new emotional attachments 
during early adolescence, boys and girls often find occasions re- 
curring on which they realize the need for returning to the se- 
curity of former emotional relationships within their families. 

Many young people develop conscious fears for the status of 
their home, particularly with respect to the quality of relation- 
ship that they find existing there. One youngster, for example, 
asked what was his greatest worry, answered, "Му mother’s health. 
I wouldn’t know what we would do if she is ever taken away from 
us.” ? 

Another said, “Fights between my father and mother. I try to 
figure out ways of keeping peace in the family.” These two boys 
obviously were confronted with a problem of helping to maintain 
emotional security within the home for others as well as for them- 
selves, 

Frequently, young people at this age face the "world" with a 
brave front only to return Weeping to the comfort of their parents 
when disappointments are encountered. Or they may withstand 
their parents boldly while in their presence, then experience feel- 
ings of extreme insecurity when alone. Р 

Those who plan and direct instruction have the responsibilty 
of helping youth to understand that most of the complicated and 
unusual emotional responses they experience accompany normal 
transitional stages from childhood to adult status. They need to 
be helped to understand that they should feel free to return to 
their parents without embarrassment or fear of being considered 
childish. When they are ill, in difficulty, or unhappy for any rea- 
son, when they face frustrations that they are unable to under- 
stand, when they meet strange and unfamiliar experiences; and 
when they feel isolated from their friends and other companions, 
youth need to be able to turn with confidence to parents and 
teachers for protection and sympathy. If for any reason they can- 
not find security within the home or at school, they are certain 


to be in serious need of guidance that will enable them to make 
adjustments in other ways, 


6. Limitation of experience, 


? Urban H. Fleege, op. cit., p. 3] 
10 Ibid. ы 
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quence they return for help to those upon whom they depended 
in childhood. 

Frequently this period, with its characteristic emotional un- 
rest, is one that is a source of much conflict between parents and 
their children as well as between teachers and their students in- 
asmuch as adults often fail to realize the importance of permitting 
sufficient freedom for experimentation when attempting to evalu- 
ate the exploratory efforts of youth in gratification of their newly 
felt urge for personal freedom and independence. Quite naturally 
adults fear the consequences of too much freedom. They may, as 
a result, attempt to retain the prerogative of decision making in 
behalf of their children. Parents may, for example, seek to tell 
their son or daughter the exact time when’ evening affairs should 
end, and they may still undertake to choose their companions for 
them. Some parents may feel that they must choose their chil- 
dren's careers as well as their elective subjects and courses in jun- 
ior and senior high school. At the same time young people may 
feel that they should decide for themselves what should be the 
limits of their own activities. Even when they attempt to make 
their own decisions, however, young people of the early junior 
high school years find that they repeatedly must turn to their 


parents, teachers, and other adults for help. When this happens 
it is important that t 


he help be provided in such manner that it 
tends to further the cl 


114° growth toward independence rather 
than tending to force a continuance of childhood behavior pat- 
о 
terns. 


Much can be done to help young people understand their striv- 
ings to achieve a social orientation that permits self-direction, 
self-evaluation, and shared responsibility with their peers. Early 
adolescents can be helped, through a guidance approach, to in- 
terpret their feelings of desire to break the ties that bind them 
to parents, to "run away" from restraint, to refuse to take sugges- 
tions from others, and to break school and creed segue 
tions. With sympathetic help, boys and ome = ага hes er- 
stand the struggle that 5068 on between desire for independence 


"ance upon others. 
п во youth understand their problems. As youth reach 


3 , new problems related to their growth 
puberty they e PY cao most action and phan 
are directed by adults, and most problems are iy by adults. 
When early adolescence is reached young people fin r hemselves 
confronted with а variety of problems that are peculiar to this 
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stage of their growth. In general, the type of problems faced at 
this time may be classed under three major categories: (1) prob- 
lems growing out of changing value patterns; (2) problems related 
to relationships with each other; and (3) problems that grow out 
of the realization that it is necessary to choose a vocation and to 
prepare for it. Although many of the problems that first are con- 
fronted during early adolescence continue to require attention 
throughout middle and late adolescence, their initial effect upon 
young people is so critical that those of us who teach youth of this 
age need to understand their implications. | 

1. Problems growing ош of changing value patterns. Prior to 
adolescence children receive their value patterns from their par- 
ents, the church, the school, and out of the mores that prevail 
within a given community. In order for Society to survive 10 Js 
necessary that it maintain a core of common ideals and loyalties 
that govern personal relationships. To these common ideals each 
individual must maintain a degree of integration that permits 
harmony of action and supplies meaning and direction to living. 
The perpetuation of particular value systems becomes the respon- 
sibility of such social institutions—the home, the school, the 
church, the community—which depend upon them. Commonly, 
younger children are taught to accept the value patterns of the 
adult society on the basis of "faith" in their worth. But as youns 
people begin the struggle for independence they naturally ask 
questions in order both to satisfy their growing curiosity and to 
reach decisions for themselves, 

Studies of the problems of conflict of values of early adoles- 
cents * reveal a genuine concern and confusion relative to such 
problems as religion, ethics, Morality, right and wrong, and 
schemes of personal relationships. Fleege's extensive study of boys . 
hat 44 per cent experienced con- 
flicts between moral teaching and popular ideas,” One of the boys 
d this problem as he saw it: “I'm in 
rnity, and predestination; it simply 
figure it out.” = Landis quotes the 

i per illustrating further the conflict 
1 Newton Edwards, "The Adoles 


cent in Tech ica iety,” Adolescence. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Schnological Society 


Jational 
i Press, Forty-Third y k, Part I, Nationa’ 
Society for the Study of Education, 1944, p. 194. Ar Yearbook; Бш A 


of the Ad . Milwaukee, Wis., The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1945, M ns ерү, Bey. Milwaukee, 


12 Fleege, ор. cit., p. 817. 
13 Ibid., p. 318, 
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that develops between religious teachings during childhood and 
the beginnings of rational inquiry during adolescence: = 


My family environment led me to recognize that certain meteorologi- 
cal factors caused rain. My religious beliefs cause me to believe that if 
the need of rain was felt in South Dakota and the people of a com- 
munity faithfully prayed for rain, it would be forthcoming in spite of 
the meteorological conditions. Or rather I should say that God would 
arrange the meteorological conditions so that it would rain. 


Another type of value pattern that causes problems for the 
early adolescent is that which is developed by groups of children 
to govern the social acceptance of others. These patterns grow up 
spontaneously whenever adolescent youth form groups. Moreno * 
has shown that with the onset of puberty the value systems that 
form the basis for status in peer-groups begin to vary considerably 
from those thought to exist by adults. ' 

Ву asking children from kindergarten through grade eight to 
choose two classmates whom they would like to have sit with 
them and then asking their teachers to indicate the children 
whom they thought would receive the most and least choices, a 
comparison was obtained between the value patterns that guided 
the children and the concept of personal relationships shared by 
the teachers. Teachers of seventh-grade children were only 25 per 
cent accurate in their judgments of social relationships. For 
younger children, teacher opinions were much more in agreement 
with the actual choices made by the students indicating that prior 
to adolescence there is a tendency for children to accept the value 


patterns held by adults. As children grow up they tend to de- 
f social values that serves as the basis 


velop their own standards о ТКАН 
Гог judging behavior and the worth of other in “Ж S A s 

These value patterns which tend to be created and perpe к 
through imitation and by the initiation of key group mem ers 
often vary from group to group and from age to age. Iam рео 
ple who possess ап abundance of eter tds си and 
bers of this group—often athletic dd aris e linl difficult in 
friendliness and sense of humor for girls—have Зенит as 
adjusting to the requirements ha group da dis values cher- 
ber of early adolescents, lack of ability a mee апак 
ished by the group becomes a serious problem v dos А А 

2. Problems related to social adjustment, n БР TS 
advance into early adolescence they seek to establish lasting socia 

ars t Tandin e 4 а Washington: Nervous and Mental Disease 
Publishing Co., 1934, 437 pP- 
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relationships with peer groups. At this time their behavior is 
strongly motivated by the desire to become accepted with full 
Status as a member of the group. They desire to be well liked by 
others; consequently, the tendency to conform to customs of the 
group is strong. In order to establish satisfying social contacts 
young people actively seek Opportunities for experience with 
other individuals of their own age group. 

Social adjustment becomes complicated during early adoles- 
cence by the rather sudden differentiation that develops between 
the sexes. Without having any choice in the matter little boys and 
girls who have previously played together without much concern 
for sex differences begin growing up into young men and young 
women. Not only must adjustment with other members of the same 
sex be made but at this stage it is necessary to learn to adjust to 
members of the opposite sex. The beginnings of problems related 
to adjustment to the opposite sex are illustrated by an incident in 
which two seventh-grade boys described a new problem to their 
home room teacher somewhat as follows: 


We don't know what's happened to Mary. Guess she has gone high- 
hat or something. We have played with her all our lives and used to 
have lots of fun. But lately she acts crazy and won't have anything to 
do with us. Yesterday, when we tried to get her to play ball she said 
she didn't like playing ball anymore. When I just gave her a little 
push like I always have many times before, she told her mother on me. 


In this case Mary was one of the girls who was still turning cart- 
Wheels on the way to and from school when she first entered jum 
ior high school. About two months later, shortly before this inci- 
dent was reported, her behavior changed abruptly. At the same 
time the entire pattern of childhood social adjustments main- 
tained by Mary and her friends began to disintegrate. 

. Complicating the problems of social adjustment during early 
adolescence are such factors as physical awkwardness, fear of being 
different, and loneliness, Adolescents who find that their stage of 
physical growth prevents them from developing proficiency in 
ut ways of compensating for these weak- 
show that the child who is unable to es- 
ership within a peer-group soon becomes 
me. He feels unwanted and is likely to de- 


Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence: 
тї and Company, Тас. ioe. £y of Childhoo 


17 Luella Cole and John J. B. Morgan, ор. cit., p. 169 
- cit., p. 169. 
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cide that no one cares for him or for his contributions. As a result, 
he may strive to gain attention through all sorts of overt displays 
of atypical behavior to prove his worthiness. 

3. Problems related to the choice of a vocation. Concern about 
the choice of a vocation and the future preparation for it repre- 
sents another type of problem confronted by junior high school 
students. Often young people who have had little previous oppor- 
tunity to assume responsibility become concerned about whether 
they will be able to “hold a job,” or develop into vocationally 
his problem is complicated by pressure 
ated to the choice of a particular voca- 
ersonal despair and 


competent adults. When t 
from parents or others rel 
tion, it may become so serious that it leads to p 
disintegration. ! 

One study of adolescent boys 18 revealed that about half the in- 
dividuals studied were inclined to worry about their problems. 
Of the problems about which these boys worried, that of "finding 
a job later on" was mentioned most frequently. As many as 63 
per cent listed this as being a matter of important concern to 
them. In addition, more than 50 per cent of those included in 
this study listed "future calling" as a problem that caused them 
to worry. About 40 per cent indicated that in one way or another 
they feared future responsibilities. Figure 12 illustrates how the 
boys included in this study feel about their futures. НЕ 

Helping early adolescents to discover their abilities. Adoles- 
cence is very definitely a period of exploration, of “trying out 
abilities, and of discovering aptitudes. During early adolescence 
in particular, boys and girls become fascinated with the process of 


discovering themselves. Guiding the efforts of students who are 
undertaking to learn about their own abilities becomes a major 
responsibility of teaching in the junior high school. " | 
Knowledge of abilities is based on acquaintance W Е h various 
types of performance. Ability, for example, is measured 1n terms 


of how well one can perform a given task. One of the commonest 
abilities is through the administration 


ways of finding out about 1 : ni 

of пиће pu bn tests which measure either ability to per- 
i . 

form actual tasks, as is measured in tests of mathematical skill, or 

н lated to the ability being 


ili k ге те 
that ability to perform tasks that ar 
measured pet oe tests provide a means of helping the 
learner discover his relative ability in subject-matter fields as 


compared with other young people who have taken the same tests. 
Various kinds of intelligence tests have been developed to meas- 


ure intellectual ability in general as well as certain aspects of in- 


15 Urban Н. Fleege, op: cit» P 313. 
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Methods of teaching—(Continued) 
criteria for evaluating quality of, 
103 
co-operative experimentation, 87, 
555 
determine extent of group ac- 
, quaintance, 285 
developing democratic, 235-461 
dramatic, 86 
functions of democratic, 101 
general, 66 
group discussion, 88, 554—555 
historical development, 70-79 
in Academy, 74 
in accord with social purposes of 
secondary education, 299 
in Civilian Conservation Corps, 
75 
in early colonial schools, 70-71 
in high school, 74 
in Latin grammar school, 73 
laboratory, 83 
lecture, 80, 525 
project, 84 
pupil-teacher planning, 89 
recitation, 80 
relation to philosophy of educa- 
tion, 69 
seminar, 557 
signs of democratic quality in, 
95-97 
socialized recitation, 87, 554-555 
special, 66 
workshop, 557 
Methods of teaching in secondary 
schools 
co-operative types, 87 
current, 79-91 
patterns appropriate to junior 
college, 554-558 
pupil-centric types, 82-87 
teacher-centric types, 79-82 
Michener, James A., 86 
Miel, Alice, 444, 455, 456 
Mills, Hubert, 411, 412, 421, 429, 
427, 441, 446, 454, 458 
Misner, Paul J^ 444, 455, 456 
Monroe, W. S., 79, 183, 268 
Morale 
‚ Broup, 277 
improved, 290 


Moreno, J. L., 477 
Morgan, John J. B., 472, 478 
Mosely, Nicholas, 435 
Motion pictures, examples of use. 
417-418 
Motivation, 172, 301 
a determiner of learning, 172 
a function of teaching, 182 
a major problem, 202 
amount of learning depends 
upon, 172 
and the teacher, 194 
continuing, 190 
effect of group on, 192 
encouragement, a factor in, 186 
evaluating the outcome of, 191 
extrinsic, the autocratic way, 196- 
199 
theory of, 197 
types of, 198 
dangers in use of, 199 
factors in, 184—189 
group goals and, 193 е 
improved by congenial relation- 
ships, 193 
intensity of, relation to outcome 
to, 191 
intrinsic, a function of teaching» 
194-196 
characteristics of, 189-191 
the democratic way, 189-196 
knowledge of progress increases, 
196 
meaning and source, 181 
mistakes made in, 182 
natural urges and, 199 
outcomes related to, 191 ds 
permanency of learning depen 
upon, 172 
principles governing outcomes, 
191-192 
relation of interests and needs t 
185 i 
self, a goal of teacher-studen 
sharing, 310 TT 
self-directed, develops individua 
ity, 192 
status in group, a source of, 195 
stimulated by common goals, ! 
studies concerning, 186 
success, a factor in, 187-188 
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teaching and, 182-184 
Motivational forces 

effect of, 187 

examples of, 200, 901 
Motives, sources of, 181 
Mowrer, O. H., 291 
Mursell, J. L., 408, 422, 247 
Myers, Sheldon S., 340 


National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 126 

National Education Association, 
Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum, 373 

National Society for the Study of 
Education, 135, 138, 161, 218, 
226, 231, 478, 540 

National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development, 373, 378, 
383, 385, 388, 389, 393 

Needs 

of youth, meeting, 302 
physical, 275 

Newman, Frances Burks, 502, 540 

New Trier Township High School, 
330 

Normal curve of probability, 221 

Normal schools, 77 

Note-taking, 37 


Objectives, measuring, 207 
Observation 
а method of gathering facts, 118— 
119 
during conference or interview, 
215 
how teachers may improve objec- 
, Uveness of, 218 
In critical situations, 215 
making objective, 217-218 
of productions, 215 
of recorded responses, 215 
of undirected activities, 214 
Source of evaluation, 213 
чаш interpretations of, 118- 
19 
Ohio State University, The, College 
of Education, 50 
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Ojeman, R. H., 111, 335 
Olsen, Edward G., 173, 419, 440, 
442, 450 
Organismic learning, 210 
Organization 
committee, 324 
formal, 322 
informal, 323 
types of, for shared action, 322 
Outcomes of learning, 162 
as end-products, 207 
related to motivation, 191 
relation to learning, 163 
types of, 163 
Overload of teachers, 253 


Participation, appraisal of, 426 
habits of, 553 
learning through, 300 
procedures for training for effec- 
tive, 393 
Patterns of teaching 
affect on teacher-student relation- 
ships, 291-295 
in junior college, 554—558 
Pepitone, Albert, 383, 384 
Personal interests, guiding the 
development of, 484 
Personal interview, 119 
Person-person rating scale, 120 
Personality 
adjustment scales, 120 
group, 314 
group traits, 376-377 
Philosophy 
and purposes of the university 
school, 126 
contributes to growth of demo- 
cratic ideal, 24 
of education, relation to method, 
69 
of life, 553 
of secondary education, 3 
Physical needs, 275 
Placement, 262 
Planning, 300, 310, 311 
teaching, 406—415 
teacher-pupil, 89, 299 
with students, 314 
Prall, Charles E., 446, 457 
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telligence such as spatial relationships, abstraction, and Wb 
ability. Both types of tests are useful as indirect indicators O 
ability. | 

Young people attempting to plan their futures become = 
cerned about their capacities in certain fields. The junior high 
school student who tentatively decides on a vocational choice 
that requires mathematical skill may eagerly seek to learn the 
extent to which he possesses such ability. 

Special abilities, such as those related to art, music, or dramat- 
ics, are also measured by performance; but in such a case cd 
urement is more closely related to ability to do or to learn to do 
the task being measured, rather than the ability to answer que. 
tions on a standardized test. Measurement of special abilities d 
plies the need for provision of many opportunities within a spen 
curriculum that makes provision for many types of courses anc 
for "trying out" abilities and aptitudes. Inasmuch as many abili- 
ties can be improved with practice and instruction, students may 


gain added incentive for attempting to strengthen such abilities if 


they are directly related to future vocational and avocational ob- 
jectives, 


| In general, attitudes are more important in junior high school 
Dan amount of ability. An interest that results in a high degree 
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of effort and a wholesome attitude toward work, study, classmates, 
group unity, tolerance, and devotion to a sound system of values 
is worth more than a high score in an abstract intelligence test 
or in an achievement test in a particular subject field. Likewise, 
social ability that is measured in terms of getting along with oth- 
ers, with taking one’s place in a group, exhibiting social qualities 
of sharing responsibility, co-operating in group activities, adjust- 
ing to new social situations, and willingness to help promote the 
welfare of the school and the community is more important than 
abstract intelligence when wholesome adjustment and effective 
citizenship are viewed as important goals of junior high school 


instruction. 


Assisting the Young Adolescent to Become 
a Social Being 


The early adolescent, while feeling the desire to act independ- 
ently, is at the same time developing a need to become established 
as an accepted member of a group. Childhood gangs permit ready 
transfer from one group to another. Adolescent groupings tend to 
remain constant for longer periods of time. Young people may 
form friendships in adolescent groups that persist throughout a 


lifetime. Е Ј у 
Promoting group interaction. The manner in which we teach 
early adolescents may play an important part in their ability to 
vithin peer groups. When we 


develop and maintain adjustment v 
5 al interactions are discouraged, the 


teach in such a way that person c 
establishment of group rapport as described in Chapter 12 is 
made difficult. If our method of teaching treats each student. as 
an independent individual who must “do his own work, receive 
no help," and "keep quiet while in school," we may achieve an 
order] Р dente and a situation in which “no problems arise"; 
sut furthering individual social adjustment. We 
but we will not be fur 1g ^ eas | 
may be contributing (0 individual maladjustment and perhaps 
di y tion because the problems that are not permitted to 
ie reme bly emerge in more serious 


i vill proba 
reveal themselves 1n school wi ibl 
ways in other realms of student activity. Such an approach to 


teaching permits no mutual respect, no sympathetic relationships 


ts or among classmates. 
b cher and studen SR 
p. у RR can best be furthered by establishing an 
Нарита 1 that encourages friendly, relaxed associations 
Down Шеше of the group- по жепс пен матии te us 


: ere that is free from fear, coercion 
necessary to provide an atmosph 2 a 
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Pre-planning, 407 
co-operative, 407 
individual, 407 
Pre-service education 
improved programs of, 50 
transition from, to in-service 
status, 456 
President's Commission on Higher 
Education, 37, 38 
President's Committee on Civil 
Rights, 45 
Prescott, Daniel, 166 
Pressey, 8. L., 167 
Problems 
of concern to all, selecting, 315 
solving common, 287 
Procedures, teaching, weaknesses in, 
41 
Professional improvement, co-opera- 
tive, 52 
Professional organizations, 446 
Progress 
appraising, recording, reporting, 
423-429 
knowledge of, increases motiva- 
tion, 196 
Progressive Education Association, 
93, 224, 330, 831 
Project method, 84 
Promotions, 210, 220, 269, 495 
Prospective teachers 
principal challenge to, 3 
recruitment and selection of, 49 
Psychodrama, 394 
Public relations, 441 
Punishment, 183, 198 
Pupil growth, outcome of teacher 
understanding, 110 
Pupil-teacher learning, 299 
Pupil-teacher planning, 299 
Purdue rating scale, 110 
Purposing, 300, 310 


Qualities 
of the democratic teacher, 443 
personal, of teacher demanded in 
a democracy, 54-58 


professional, demanded for teach- 
ers, 58-62 


Rainy, Victor, 218 
Raths, Louis, 89 
Rapport (See also Group rapport), 
268, 270 _ 
bases for group, 275-279 
concept of, 271-275 
consequences of, 288-291 -- 
criteria for evaluating teaching in 
terms of, 294-295 | 
discouraged by some groupings, 
270 
group, established, 268-296 
importance of, 272 
in industrial production, 272 
meaning of, 271 
personal bases for, 275 
procedures for establishing group, 
284-288 
secondary school practices that 
inhibit, 270 
social bases for, 276 
strengthened by recreational ех- 
periences, 397 е 
superior to external rewards in 
motivation, 274 
Rating scales, 207 
Reality Practice, 395 
Recitation, 80 
Recognition, desire for, 276 
Record keeping, 429 
Records 
anecdotal, 207 
"cross-sectional," 502 
Recreational experiences to strength- 
en rapport, 397 __ 200 
Recreation group, interest in, Р а 
Recruitment of prospective teach 
ers, 49 
Redl, Fritz, 218, 435 
Reed, Mary F., 333 d 
Relative performance, a standar 
of evaluation, 219 " 
Religious views, personal accep 
ance, 553 
Reporting 
progress, 427 
Systems of, 428 
Reports, cumulative, 429 
Remedial instruction, 78 
Research, 260 
action, 329 
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center for group dynamics, 372, 
373 
results of, support teacher-stu- 
dent sharing, 329-336 
Resource 
committee, 324 
teacher as a, 318 
Resource units 
definition, 408 
developing, 408 
Resources for teaching, 416, 423 
Respect, mutual, 291 
Responsibilities related to teaching, 
435-446 
Retirement, 457 
Review, 421—422 
Rewards, 183, 198, 269 
and competition, 185 
Reynard, Harold, 341, 353 
Risk, "Thomas M., 421, 427 
Roemer, Joseph, 453 
Roethlisberger, F. J., 272, 289 
Role playing, 395 
Roles 
Broup task, 390-391 
Broup building and maintenance 
of, 291 
individual, 391 
types of, 392 
Roosevelt, F. D., 76 
Rote memorization, 157 
Ryback, James, 842 


Sandin, Adolph A., 425 
Scales of social belief, 226 
School records, 119 
Schorling, Raleigh, 47, 435 
Science, influence upon democratic 
ideals, 23 
Scott, J. P., 376 
"Scout Troops in Action," 373 
Sears, Ralph R., 189 
Secondary education 
based upon age, not subjects, 5 
concerned with general educa- 
tion, 6 
meeting needs of only 40 per cent 
of youth, 7 
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Secondary education—(Continued) 
method of teaching in accord 
with social purposes of, 299 
philosophy of, 3 
provides specialized education at 
upper level, 6 
should meet needs of all youth, 7 
Secondary school 
curriculum thought to be, 43 
continuing effort to change em- 
phasis in, 73 
emphasis in teaching in, 44—46 
democratic methods for, 94-104 
methods in, current, 79-91 
practices that inhibit rapport, 
270 
withdrawal from, 42 
Security 
desire for, 200 
need for, 276 
relation to learning, 171 
Self-activity, a determiner of learn- 
ing, 172 
Self-appraisal, 426 
Self-direction, 303 
making possible, 487 
stimulating growth in, 486-490 
Self-discipline, 17, 303 
Self-evaluation, 398—401 
Self-government, principles of, 505 
Self-motivation, a goal of teacher- 
student sharing, 301 
Self-preservation, 268 
Sex 
differences, 138 
drives, 200 
maturity, 136 
mental differences, 151 
Shannon, John Raymond, 142 
Shared responsibility for leadership, 
282-283 


Sharing 
all aspects of learning, 310-312 


establishing a basis for, 304—309 
organizing for, 312-317 
procedures for, 320-322 
providing for, 488 
the right of students, 318 
Sheats, Paul, 389, 390, 393 
Sherman, Hoyt L., 449 
Sheviakov, George, 485 
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and arbitrary external control. It is essential to help young peo- 
ple learn to share their experiences—social, recreational, and edu- 
cational—with their classmates in such a way that mutual respect 
and acceptance are accorded to all. 
Helping each person to find a place in the group. Three aspects 
of social rank existing in American society operate to make it 
difficult for certain individuals to find a place within a peer- 
group.” These include (1) the ranking of social classes from upper 
class through various shades of middle class to one or more levels 
of lower class; (2) ethnic or foreign-born groups; and (3) colo: 
castes. Efforts to maintain a given social rank or to move from one 
rank to the next highest play an important part in the problem of 
helping early adolescents to find satisfactory acceptance within a 
social group. Concentrated efforts to "keep the individual M 
his social place" become recognizable during the junior high schoo 
years. It is at this time that color, religion, location of residence, 
and family background become factors in accepting as an intimate 
associate another individual. Youth who have developed behavior 
patterns acceptable to one social rank may find it difficult to 
merge with a group in which young people from other categories 
are included. Likewise, behavior acceptable and necessary in a 
lower class group may be entirely inappropriate in a school group 
composed of representatives from all of the different socio-eco- 
nomic levels. | 
Teachers should assume responsibility for helping individuals 
to find groups in which they can gain enjoyable and profitable 
associations, This implies also that it will be necessary frequently 
to induce established groups to accept new individuals for mem- 
bership. One way to encourage a group to expand its realm of 
acceptance is by helping members of the group to study their own 
standards of acceptance in the light of social purposes and individ- 
ual needs within a framework that is expressive of a sound theory 
of democratic living. 
Assisting youth to develop social skills. In order to help young 
adolescents to grow in social competency, we need to develop pro- 
cedures in teaching that emphasize improvement of social skills. 


Opportunities for early adolescents to work co-operatively. It also 
should help young people to analyze their abilities to accept and 
to adjust to others as well as aid individuals to accept responsibil- 
ity for group action. The results achieved by such instruction 


Allison Davis, 


“Socializati ity,” Chicago: 
he University oi ization and Adolescent Personality, Adolescence, 


Chicago Press, Pp. 198-216, 
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should be evaluted in terms of the social behavior patterns of 
students both when they are in and out of school, rather than 
solely in terms of the verbal responses that young people make 
while under supervision and control. Instruction should be de- 
veloped in accordance with the theory that young people learn 
to live effectively in a democratic group through practice in living 
in such a group. Teaching should be planned not only for im- 
provement of those familiar with demonstrable competencies 
commonly considered to be essential for wholesome living while 
in school but, also, should inculcate an inclination to translate 


worthy attitudes developed in school into adolescent life outside 


the school. 


Helping Early Adolescents Explore 
Expanding Opportunities 


Early adolescents attempt to discover, through questioning, 


trial and error, or by experimentation, answers to many problems 
hem. Among the concerns that loom 


and mysteries that confront t 2 у 
as important is that of choosing a vocation and planning an educa- 


tional program appropriate to the choice. f 
Helping the pupil discover vocational and educational oppor- 


tunities. Prior to puberty young people as a group prefer only 
a relatively small number of vocations. Boys wish to become air- 


line pilots, doctors, engineers, lawyers, and professional athletes; 
while girls think of themselves as prospective actresses, airline 
hostesses, models, and nurses. During the junior high school 
young people discover many additional possible vocational choices 


ER i hoose their life work. 
tes elp junior high school students fur- 


While planning ways to h | udent 
ther а аво, plans, it should be recognized that individuals 
at this age are actively concerned about this problem. Some argue 
that inasmuch as many vocational aptitude tests nor be relatively 
i i ixteen, it is useless to attempt 
my | ople below the age of six у s 1 
зонт HE e dy and consideration of 


i F thi in the stu 
to interest students of this age ! | d 
future careers. Although it is true that the vocational interests of 


early adolescents are not so stable as those for older d 
it must be recognized that the very nature of e exp oa to 
which the junior high school student is incline e goes папа in 
hand with an extensive rather than a lime ponents F impres- 
sions relative to his possible vocational future.” Early a olescence 
“The Development of Interest in Vocations,” Adolescence, 


20 Harold D. Carter, 
Pp. 255-276. 
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Simon, 137 
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skills in, 223 
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Social practice, 31 
Social progress, teaching that in- 
hibits, 21-22 
Social ratings of a twelfth-grade boy, 
502 
Socialized recitation, 88, 558 
Social theory, 31 | 
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influences teaching, 16-22 
the democratic, 22-29 
teaching and, 15-32 
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515 
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Stiles, Lindley J., 53, 79, 183, 256, 
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Study 
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definition of, 322 

home, 412-413 

out-of-school, 413 
Study halls, supervision of, 439 
Supervised study, 411 
Supervision, 53 


Teacher (see also Teachers, and 

Teachin 
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a student of youth, 113 
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education, trends in, 51-54 
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is the time during which vocational interests are most actively 
developed. At this time we may expect to find the process of choos- 
ing future vocations characterized by the following: 


1. Emotional and dramatic concepts of popular professions. 

2. Conflicts between the desires of parents and growing inter- 
ests of children. . 

3. Superficial verbal choices that are expressive of desire to 
maintain status within a peer-group. 

4. A tendency to choose the new and the difficult. 

5. Instability with respect to vocational preference. 


In the past much of the vocational exploration provided junior 
high school students has been organized in special exploratory 
| courses, home rooms, or core courses. In such formally organized 
classes, the academic study of vocations has typically been supple- 
mented by part-time work experiences, excursions, interviews, 
audio-visual experiences, the use of occupational checklists, and 
by listening to visiting speakers. This type of provision for voca- 
tional study has been of great value; but it has frequently rep- 
resented too artificial an approach and has not succeeded in 
making provision for sufficient attention to this important prob- 
lem. It is coming to be recognized that teachers must take steps 
| (© adapt almost every educational experience to the vocational 
‘concerns and interests of early adolescents. 

In adapting teaching to vocational needs and interests we must 
first of all make provision for exploration. Implied is the develop- 
ment of broad units, with many different experiences, rather than 
the placing of emphasis upon narrow specialization. It suggests 
that students should be permitted and encouraged to explore in 
different fields and within specific subject areas even though the 
exploration may not prove successful for all youth, This proce 
dure is in contradiction to the frequent practice of requiring 
junior high school students to repeat “exploratory” courses when 
they have failed to achieve the required minimum standards of 
subject matter mastery. 

_ Guiding the development of personal interests. The inclina- 
tion of early adolescents to be interested in the new—that which 
is different and unusual—provides a basis for the development 
IL guion a E IM interests. The utilization of "оној 

to encourage ш у Үт > lagen огыз 2. s 
ventories em be an deh ү рын. пасы p p 
aptitude, art appreciation о уш МЧ such fields as music * 

ppreciation, mechanical aptitude, and mathemati 
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cal interests as well as most of the standard subject fields and a 
variety of occupations and leisure activities. | 

, In utilizing recognized interests as a source of motivation it is 
important, first of all, to help young people to appreciate those 


interests that are related to future vocational goals. Whenever it 


is possible to relate an interest to a future goal it becomes a simple 
matter to transfer the pupil's attention to learning experiences 
that are related to such a goal. Interest can be stimulated by: 


1. Permitting students with similar interests to work together. 


2. Comparing interests within a group. 

3. Imitating the interests of a popular hero. 

4. Discovery of successful participation because of innate са- 
pacity. 

5. Satisfying experiences. 

6. Prestige experience. 

7. Dramatic events related to p 

8. Development of hobbies. 

9. Conducting experimentation rel 

Assisting students gain experience in making choices. Early 
adolescence represents a time of accelération for tentatively choos- 
ing careers, educational plans, personal ambitions, friends, sweet- 
hearts, and personal value schemes. Adults may consider these 
choices to be mainly superficial and in the realm of childish fancy 
or puppy love. Even when they have some understanding of the 
manner in which maturity takes place, adults are inclined to re- 
gard such choices as tentative. To individual boys and girls, how- 
ever, these choices are real and vital and in terms of their own 
feelings at the time, permanent. Too often adults make light of 


the choices made by early adolescents on the grounds that most 
of them are so temporary that it is a Waste of time to devote any 
attention to them. This point of view 15 shortsighted, however, 

ined from the motiva- 


inasmuch as it overlooks the value to be gat : | 
tion that such choices afford. Freedom of expression concerning 


vocational preferences can be used as a basis for the development 
of evaluative ability and experience. ы 

It should be recognized that although choices may be charac- 
terized by adults as tentative, the making of them is an important 
step in the process of maturation. If children are to become adults 
capable of making their own decisions, they should be encour- 


aged during early adolescence, at che latet to make choices with 
5 те important to them. Our responsibil- 


respect to problems that are imp ed 
ity as teachers lies in the direction of helping youth grow grad- 


articular interests. 


ated to possible interests. 
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ually in ability to make choices intelligently. Care needs to be 
exercised to make sure that young people are not forced to make 
choices beyond their range or level of ability. This danger can be 
avoided, however, if Co-operative sharing between the teachers 
and students is the method employed in guiding learning activ- 
10е. 

Opportunities for providing such experiences are found in the 
following: 


1. The choosing of student activities. 

2. The choice of subjects to be studied—both explanatory and 
those related to tentative vocational plans. 

3. The selection of units of study that have validity for the 
learner. 


4. The learning experiences chosen to accompany the units 
selected. 


In general, choice-making is accomplished most easily at first 
through the group process. Individual students who feel insecure 
when making choices by themselves gain confidence while sharing 
with other students in the process. As students grow in confidence 
and security in making choices co-operatively, they become able 
to develop self-direction in terms of personal problems. . 

A primary responsibility in promoting the making of choices 
is that of providing a pattern of teaching that permits choices to 
be made. Secondly, recognition and respect should be accorded 
the choices made by young people. After choices have been made, 
growth may be furthered by helping individual boys and girls 


as well as groups as a whole to evaluate their choices in terms of 
developing experiences. 


Stimulating Growth in Self-Direction 
Teaching m 
lescent youth 
individual and soci 


——————— 
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take independent action with respect to significant personal prob- 
lems. 

Making experimental self-direction possible. A study of teach- 
ing methods, materials of instruction, and rules and regulations 
and the curriculum of the traditional secondary school reveals 
how little provision was made for self-direction by students. In 
some schools self-direction was not only difficult but impossible, 
since the pattern of teaching employed actually developed almost 
complete dependence upon both the teacher and the textbook. 

It is not surprising that in such situations the individuals who 
continued longest in school frequently became the most insecure 
and the most timid when confronted with problems of life outside 
the school. Not infrequently, also, youth who withdrew from 
school became the most independent and the most capable of self- 
direction.* | 

It is unrealistic to assume that growth in the capacity for self- 
direction will take place naturally as а concomitant of traditional 
school experiences. Many youth will, outside the school and per- 
haps in spite of their school experience, learn how to direct their 
own actions effectively. So strong 1$ the adolescent urge for in- 
dependence that, with little or no school-provided assistance, they 
somehow work out solutions of their own of one sort or another. 
The importance, however, of self-direction to social competency 
in a democratic society suggests that it should be a major goal of 
instruction rather than an outcome that we hope youth will 

i + “extracurricular” activities. : 
un JP in self direction, like all growth, is uu: ces m 
Some early adolescents are reluctant, at first, to v e eon mn or 
themselves. Unless these students are атда. Рун try an ee 
they are provided experiences that make self- sir bes 5 
and necessary, they will continue to depend on E уе funis 
ine of decisions. We must not make the mistake | dy i 

[NAM individuals by assuming them to be already in posses- 
pS ener за in respect to responsibility that they have 

ay. The child who succeeds in completing a 
not yet learned to carry. by depending аблуду оп 


1 гесу 
teacher-made assignment ре! vely с 
(emp een of i teacher probably has learned one thing—to 


ink 
follow directions accurately. Unless he also learns to think and 


e that the first statement о! 


lope 
that stressed social competency be m A er 
junior high school was developed ! N pjece аз 
to be related to moving such m4 de m 
elementary school in order (0 shor 


early entrance into college- 


Е functions of secondary education 
d until 1918. Although the first 
major purposes were conceived 
Latin and mathematics into the 
f secondary education to permit 


21 It is significant to not 
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act in terms of his own values and understanding, he is likely to 

become the type of citizen who acts only upon the direction of 

others, As such, he will exist as an “easy touch" for despotic the- 

ories and conditions of living that depend for their success upon 
| training the young to follow the directions of their leaders. 

Providing for sharing. “Team spirit” is a strong force for moti- 
vating the actions of early adolescents. If we are wise, we will 
capitalize upon group co-operation rather than attempt to pit 
students competitively against each other. Early efforts in the di- 
rection of sharing need careful guidance. 

The contribution that can be made in providing for sharing by 
early adolescents is one of the most important factors in the devel- 
opment of social competence. If youth learns during junior high 
School years in such manner that sharing is impossible or difficult, 
if the classroom situation emphasizes individual competitiveness 
rather than co-operative activity, and if young people are made to 
feel that as they 8row older they should increasingly work inde- 
pendently, early adolescents will establish behavior patterns that. 
are characterized by self-centered attitudes toward each other. Un- 
less sharing becomes an important part of the experiences of early 
adolescents, they may Carry such attitudes into their adult adjust- 
ments. | 


y ways in which experiences in sharing 


е E Ёа class to work as a team in devel- 
oping a cohesive group atmosphere, 
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Harmonizing individual and group actions. Individual action 
has a highly important contribution to make to the process of so- 
cial interaction that is itself indispensable for the successful func- 
tioning of a highly interdependent society. Superficially, it might 
be concluded that independent action exists in contradiction to 
co-operation. Some support this belief and view anything that is 
characterized by sharing as socialism. They see only rugged in- 
the most selfish sort as being in agreement with 
democratic living. In reality, however, human beings often gain 
their motive for independent action out of experiences based on 
their interactions with others. A member of a school band may 
practice alone many hours on his saxophone, but his motivation 
comes from his desire to play with others or to perform for the 


enjoyment of his friends—both being activities in which sharing 


is emphasized. If he were to be denied the satisfaction of his rela- 


tionship with the band and the privilege of playing before an 
audience, he would probably lose almost all interest in trying to 
master the instrument. Another student may study a foreign lan- 
guage independently in order that he may enjoy communication 
with others in what he re 


o be a novel manner and that he 
may receive commendation for 


his efforts in the presence of his 
fellow students. In a somewhat similar instance, 


a grown man may 
work independently in order to earn a living not only for himself 
but for the loved ones in his family g 


eroup. In all such social situa- 

tions, sharing is the motive for independent action. — 
Individuals often gain incentive for independent action when 
the tasks that they contemplate are related to social purposes or 
group needs. In many instances independent action will have 
more intense appeal for students 1n proportion to the extent that 
they perceive a relationship between the task and the satisfaction 
that can be achieved as an outcome of sharing the experiences it 
involves with the class group. As students gain ability to sce rela- 
tionships between action and long-term goals of eite immediate 
or removed groups. they become willing to work independently 
on tasks, the rewards for which y ро E ye аре, 
Ч s т be develope - 
Po ise lige ни Бая research that is likely 


теп һо рег 
arable to that of the scientist W c 
io have no immediate application He sees himself related to all 


humanity and realizes that sometime in the future his efforts will 
$ 3 , Ч : 
be recognized as important links in man 5 understanding of his 


environment. : 
It is not to be inferred that 1n 


dividualism of 


gards t 


dividuals cannot be motivated 
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to independent action without desiring to further the goals of a 
group. Certainly many individuals are capable of working desper- 
ately hard for selfish objectives that, if realized, may harm the 
groups to which they belong. If the motives of such antisocial ac- 
tion are studied, however, it is usually found that whereas an 
individual may seem to be taking independent action contrary 
to his social relationships, in reality he simply may be working in 
terms of his identification with another group, the existence of 
which is not readily observable. It should be pointed out that 
this type of motivation may spring from disloyalty to one group 
in contrast to loyalty to another, as is true in the case of the traitor 
Or of the criminal, In every case, when co-operation, mutual re- 
spect, and shared responsibility are the aims of educative expe-, 
rience, individual action grows most effectively out of group goals 
and experiences in co-operative living. 

oung people need guidance during their early adolescent years 
if they are to grow constructively in capacity for a high quality 
of independent action. Many will be unable to make much prog- 
Tess in this direction; others will be able to become almost wholly 
independent during their junior high school years. The quality 
of teaching made available to them will do much to determine 


response to natural relationships to а co-operative group, as Op- 


posed to independent action based upon selfishness and antisocial 
purposes, 


Summary 


The junior high school serves youth during a period when, 1n 
the course of their natural development, early adolescents begin 


1 5 Е growth trends that we recognize 1n 
carly adolescents is their desire to become independent of parents, 
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teachers and others who exercise control over them. At first, many 
young people are unable to maintain a degree of competence in 
assuming responsibilities that is commensurate with their de- 
mands for freedom from control. With sympathetic help, how- 
ever, they may attain increasing ability to achieve such adjust- 
ments. 

Problems faced by early adolescents include those growing out 
of changing value patterns, the need for social readjustment, ini- 
and a concern for the future. Students 


tial choice of a vocation, 
stimating and understand- 


of this age are vitally concerned about е 
ing their own abilities and aptitudes. They respond readily to 
Opportunity to compare their capacities with those required for 
different adult courses of vocational and civic action. — | 
Early adolescents need help in establishing relationships with 
peer-groups, with improving their social competency, with the 
exploration of vocational and educational opportunities, with the 
development of personal interests, with the making of tentative 
choices in a variety of fields, and in terms of initial attempts at 


self-direction. 


Related Experiences 
1. ТЕ convenient, arrange for a class showing of the following films: 
Meeting the Emotional Needs in Childhood (80 minutes: sound). 
Distributed by New York University, New York, N. Y. A film depicting 
the kind of attitude toward people and the sense of ertum e 
sponsibility that children should develop as they grow to adulthood. 
utes: silent). Distributed by the State Di- 
Jumbus, Ohio. Filmed in The University 
Shows the individual differences in 
blems that may result from such 


Problem Children (18 min 
vision of Mental Hygiene, Colur 
School, The Ohio State University. > 
early adolescents and the types of pro 


differences. 
und). Produced and Distributed by 


Medical School, Portland, Ls Available 
in most State Department of Education and Ute Ш m Service 
libraries, A film for use in group ee ned Em ET on 
lustrates ways in which the teacher of er ya е duet. 
people consider delicate personal problems r 


tion. 


Human Growth (19 minutes: 50 


the University of Oregon 


venth-grade students for the purpose 
Р / grou of seventh s§ н 
2. Plan to observe а group al stature at this age. 


of noting differences in physic 
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3. Attend a mixed party for junior high school students. by abad 
(1) students who tend to hesitate to participate in games or тим ic 
with members of the opposite sex; (9) students who try to н er E 
by being boisterous in their social relationships; and (3) the di de ic 
in observable maturity between boys and girls. Compare your observa 
tions with those of other members of your group. : 

4. Discuss with members of your teacher-education group the ded 
and concerns you experienced as you passed through the early stage 
of adolescence. See how many members of your group of prospective 
teachers had disturbances similar to those listed on page 468. 

5. Arrange for interviews with one or two parents of early adoles- 
cents in order to learn the kind of problems they find in connection 
with their children at this age. ко. 

Visit your local juvenile court to observe the types of problems tha 


early adolescents develop that finally result in conflict with adult legal 
standards of behavior. 
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Е 

H HELPING MIDDLE ADOLESCENTS GROW 
E TOWARD INDEPENDENCE 
E 


achers in senior high schools 


to develop methods of teaching that contribute to the 
social purposes of education and the needs of middle 
adolescents? . ++ What factors tend. to cause middle 
adolescents to become insecure and maladjusted? . . . 
How may beginnings in concern for the common wel- 
fare be initiated? . - What attitudes are frequently 

ool youth toward. their 


possessed by senior high sch 
homes and schools? . . + In what ways may youth be 


helped to adjust to adult behavior requirements? . . . 
Indicate various types of reactions of young people to 
by adults. . . - Characterize 


regulations imposed : 
dividual growth with 


trends that may be found in in 8 
псе, sociability, and 


respect to such factors as assurance, 
popularity. ... What values do middle adolescents 


emphasize when they are permitted to formulate be- 
havior codes for themselves? · + - To what extent 
should senior high school youth be expected to grow 


toward independence? "m 


Why is it difficult for te 


of teaching that contribute to the 
as been more difficult in the 
level of public education. 


Development of methods 


purposes of democratic education h 


senior high school than at any other | 
The junior high school and the jumior college are comparatively ` 


new and free from the traditions that tend to characterize the 
traditional high school. These two institutions were established 
recently in the interests of new purposes and in terms of the needs 
of youth. They were conceived, in many respects, as experimental 


schools. Perhaps most important of all, the junior high school and 
institutions. 


the junior college are American П Аза Jae they have 
been concerned from their beginning with developing methods 
conducive to growth in the objectives of education in our type 


of society. 
In contrast, 


the senior high school has been forced to carry a 
493 
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heavy load of inherited purposes. Instruction in the senior high 
school is still judged largely in terms of how well it prepares a 
small minority of students for college. It is also still hindered, in 
many schools, by an abiding faith in the "mind-training" value of 
memory work in certain subjects and the belief that transfer of 
training is largely automatic, Consciously emphasizing prepara- 
tion for college success, a concerted effort is frequently under- 
taken to make the senior high school as much like the college as 
possible. Heavy reliance on lecture and recitation methods has led 
too many to regard verbalization as the most important evidence 
of learning. Adherence to traditional practices associated with ac- 
ceptance of external motivation as a suitable method to compel 
students to learn subject matter that often was beyond their range 
of interest as well as above their level of understanding has long 
been associated with the typical high school. To overcome these 
limitations is the task that confronts those who have a voice in 
working out the destiny of the senior high school. The extent to 
which we are able to recognize and meet the personal and social 


needs of all middle adolescents will determine our success in this 
undertaking. 


Helping Middle Adolescents Maintain Integration 


When an individual is able to maintain harmonious personal 
adjustment to the standards, demands, and responsibilities of the 
group of which he is a member, he is said to be well integrated. 
Human beings strive to maintain integration both psychologically 
and socially. Education is concerned with both types of adjust- 
ment, but the high school is especially concerned with the social ad- 
justment of the student as he approaches maturity and acquires or 
fails to acquire an adequate degree of readiness to participate 
contributively to adult society. All phases of adjustment are inter- 
related. Deficient Psychological integration may contribute to 
poor social integration, and consequent social maladjustment may 
result in psychological illness, 

Furthering adjustment to adult standards. As young people 
grow toward independence, they are increasingly faced with neces- 
sity to comply with the rules and regulations that apply to their 


1L. Thomas Hopkins, Inte ion: ; РЕ /ork: 
b gration: Its Meanin d . New Yor 
D. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1937, 315 pp. ane ара 
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with adult behavior. Sixteen-yearold boys and girls who drive 
the family automobile may not be held legally responsible for 
their actions, but they are expected by their parents and by other 
drivers on the road to comply with all traffic regulations that gov- 
ern the movement of vehicles. In such cases pressure is brought 
to bear by parents and community to obtain from adolescents the 
same kind of behavior that is expected of adults. 

Responsibility for abiding by patterns of behavior commonly 
required of adults in the community frequently results in consid- 
erable confusion and frustration for the individual during the 
period of his middle adolescence. At this stage, the individual 
desires the freedom of self-direction that is accorded to adults, but 
frequently he is unable to exhibit the responsibility such freedom 
implies for maintaining adult standards of conduct.’ Young peo- 


ple who seek employment are expected to be trustworthy, punc- 
and respectful to the wishes of their 


tual, competent, co-operative, 
ve an honest hour's work for 


employers. They are expected to gi 
an hour's pay. Although they are teen-agers, when they accept 


part or full time employment on the same basis as adults, they are 
expected to accept responsibilities comparable to those assumed 


by older workers. К s 5 
Aiding youth assume responsibility for group welfare? High 
school youth is increasingly expected to be willing to accept re- 
sponsibility for the general welfare of the community group. To- 
umably, to protect and 


gether with adults they should be able, pres ) 
preserve—rather than destroy—private and public property. They 


are encouraged to assume responsibility for the improvement of 
the community, its schools, parks, playgr ounds, GIC de VIE шз» 
reational facilities and programs, and religious organizations. . 

Young people not only begin work for Lap den during 
their high school years, they are called upon кепе у ta Cone 
tribute work service toward the improvement of community life. 
They may, for example, be invited to clear a plat of land for a 
recreational center, OT they may have an opportunity to partic- 
ipate in community drives, such as those о 


f the Community Chest, 
the American Red Cross, boy or girl scouts, and in clean-up and 
safety campaigns. 


High school students i 
tudents think largely in terms of rights and 


i ool 5 E ; : 
high sane to responsibilities will be found in Learning 
ith resp - Educational Policies Commission, NEA, 


n one community contributed valuable 


? Evidence that most 1 
‘privileges rather than W 
the Ways of Democracy. Washington, D- 
1940, p. 47. 

„3 See Learning the 
high school students ca 


. 128, for illustrations of ways in which 


стасу, Р 
Ways of De sponsibility for group welfare. 


n assu me 


OLS 
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service in the area of improving public health. Ata om pw 
the community was struggling against a drastic dengue ev io 9 
demic they undertook to rid the community of the питања ds 
—the mosquito. These high school students first surveyed bec 
entire community, visiting each home, to discover the presenc "a 
rain barrels, cisterns, and receptacles containing stagnant € с 
They even went to the cemetery to empty the many € 
stood after each rainfall as natural breeding places for mosquito 4 
With Co-operation from the city health department they пи 
oil on all water that could not be emptied. These activities њега 
sitated the development by these young people of a ges 1 б. 
tions program in order to obtain the co-operation of other е 
of the community. This activity led to a study of pores истим“ 
problems, а consideration of the best ways to inform others ab ch 
the seriousness of the situation they were combating, and to mu м 
real learning оп a functional basis about the habits of the mo 
quitoes that carry the dengue fever organism. hs 
Helping youth to adjust to family and school. The E rico] 
of meeting the demands of adults within the family and the sc "wi 
make it difficult for many senior high school students to oe 
Psychological and social integration. Parents may deman беше 
their children continue to give absolute obedience. i Ту. 
require continuance of childhood schedules and patterns a eed 
ing. They may expect the same family loyalty, the same den hes 
strations of affection, and the same deference to parental wish 


: to 
from middle adolescents as little children were accustomed 
giving. 


of 2000 boys felt that th 
about what they did." 
discipline at home and 


eir parents were "too much toners 
* Ten per cent felt that there was too mc 

14 per cent resented the way in which th 4 
arents. An additional 10 per cent indicate 

not treat them satisfactorily. Other пене e 
ted by adolescents in this study included си 
at parents were old-fashioned: feeling that 
Were unreasonable; conflict of viewpoints pi 
п; and dissatisfaction with the degree of socia 


toward parents indica 
Of parents, belief th 
demands by parents 
tween father and so 


* Urban H, Fleege, 5, 
Bruce Publishing Com 


is.: The 
elf-Revelation of the Adolescent Boy. Milwaukee, Wis.: Т 
Ibid., Р. 54. 


pany, 1945, p. 55. 
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Nhereas approximately 56 per cent of 
ed that their parents set a definite 
at night; 30 per cent indicated that 


freedom they were allowed. V 
these high school boys report 


time for them to return home 

they occasionally or regularly disregarded such regulations. 
The school, likewise, may fail to adapt its teaching and program 

of studies to the maturity level and individual differences of mid- 


dle adolescents. It may demand absolute obedience, conformity 
uniform behavior, and achievement of the same learning fes 
comes to be arrived at through identical procedures, a policy that 
often results in direct conflict with many aspects of developmental 
growth patterns that are typical of high school youth. The data 


recorded in Table II summarizes the attitudes Fleege found prev- 
alent among senior high school boys concerning academic subject 
matter.? Almost 80 per cent of these same boys indicated that they 


TABLE П 


ADOLESCENT APPRAISAL or SUBJECTS IN THE SENIOR 
Њен SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


STUDENT ATTITUDE 


Feel well fitted for subjects you have 


to take? 
Have to take subjects that will not 


do you any good? 


(After Fleege—1946) 
reported that they were 


they received. Although 
they frequently worried 


worried about studies, and 67 per cent 


frequently concerned over the marks 


over haif the 2000 youth reported that 
about low marks, it is significant to note that about 20 per cent 


indicated that high marks tended to disgust rather than to encour- 
age them. Almost а third of these boys reported that they feared 
rather than revered their teachers. Dissatisfaction with at least 
some of their teachers Was expressed by 75 per cent of the tw elfth- 
grade boys with the percentage of dissatisfaction having increased 


consistently with each grade 1n school. 


Middle-adolescent youth face many pr a ; 
and school in maintaining personal integration with others and 


with their environment. Such problems must be given serious 


oblems in both the home 


are to be furthered in a 


nt 
attention if growth and developm® 5 i 
tion if grow. an adult framework upon its growing youth. 

hat the methods of 


Society that imposes ue 
In particular, there 15 2 d to 


8 Ibid., p. 141. 
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rt the 
instruction employed do not further aggravate and support e 
forces that tend to make the maintenance of integration difficult. 


Promoting Acceptable Behavior 


Middle adolescents are faced with the problem of developing 
behavior that is acceptable both to themselves ard to their elders. 
This process assumes its greatest complexity between the years 
of fifteen and eighteen as youth actually become ers, came 
many respects and as they endeavor to exercise newly discovere 
personal freedom in ways that satisfy themselves and society. , 

Helping youth to study existing behavior requirements. pé 
natural to expect that young people who are growing toward n 
direction and independence will begin to question many of са 
behavior requirements that are imposed upon them by ne 
society. They may actually rebel against many of the rules an 
regulations that are made for them by their elders, When they do, 
such action is frequently the basis for much irritation and conflict 
between middle adolescents and adults, à 

Many students question the regulations affecting conduct to 
which they are asked to conform in school. Although a majority 
of students comply at least halfheartedly without open revolt, 4 
considerable minority assert their unwillingness to accept impose 
regulations by breaking them whenever possible. The danger in- 
volved in this situation is self-evident. When youth rebel against 
the Properly constituted authority of the home and school, it 15 
an easy next step to refuse to accept other essential regulations 
adopted by the adult community of which they are a part. At one 
time or another most youth, in feeling strong urges to sumo 
independence, adopt habits of negative action when confronte 
with the restrictions and regulations established or endorsed by 
various agencies of control in Society. Such attitudes and actions, 


if permitted to thrive, form a basis for incorrigibility and delin- 
quency. 

If undesirable cons 
middle adolescent 
bility for helping young people who are passing through this stage 
of development t 


that have been f 
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more mature individuals accepted such behavior codes. At the 
same time, young people need assistance in learning how to effect 
changes in existing rules and regulations that they find to be un- 
acceptable in the light of objective evaluation. Usually every 
home and school maintains a few useless or unreasonable regula- 
tions, regarding conduct, that contribute little to the goals of the 
institutions maintaining them or to the individuals whose con- 
duct they purport to affect. Adolescents readily recognize such 
regulative incongruities and may generalize from them to the 
point of assuming that many other regulations are nonfunctional 
or should be regarded as nonapplicable. A contribution can be 
made at this point by bringing intelligence and objectivity to bear 
upon the decision-making process and by employing guidance 
techniques that enable youth to participate in the direction of 
changing rather than breaking unrealistic regulations. 

Most regulations maintained by social groups, however, are 
necessary and functional in terms of the perpetuation of the group. 
Our problem becomes one of helping young people: discover for 
themselves the significant facts and realities that ма sup- 
ported the adoption of such regulations. For De i. dp deem 
taining healthy social adjustment and who are € i gn iu 
at a normal rate, this is not a serious problem. They wl" react y 


2 : і terns of living that have 
recognize the importance of accepting patte ; ft a = “а 
taining effective group 1 e. Fo 


been found useful in main : Ж d 
it УШ Бел difficult task inasmuch as they will Shem od 
mal adjustments, perhaps because of Lacu аа are still 
ciated with distortions in growth Eee sd ct paier 
immature in the sense that they remain = а 12 рон 
for direction will accept such regulations 5 adiustmental prob- 
In so doing, they may be develop nis uen exul direction 
lems by perpetuating the habit of fo e M үү ы и 
When they should be moving fugam Wt 


thought and action. 
In a group of mid 
to established behavior С 
1. Complete acceptanc A 
е deci doc te a result of continuing overextended 
ate development or 1 


t may rents and teachers. 
e has been enforced by pare d who find 
теша! control that ted as children and who ппс un- 
outh who are conti 


nually trea А hey receive for com- 
Usual satisfaction in the Торийебдайоша И long in a state 
plian ith the wishes of adults ™ ay iduals never pass through 
i: m wit y» dence. Some individua 5 
OF childhood дереп 5 
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ents the following ways of reacting 


ll be found: 


1 imposed regulations because 


ay be natural during slow or 
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this stage of growth and continue throughout physical adulthood 
to be dependent upon others for direction. 

2. Compliance with regulations for security reasons. Some boys 
and girls discover the advantages to be gained from complying 
with adult regulations even though they do not actually under- 
stand or accept their significance. These youth form habits of dis- 
covering "what the teacher wants" them to do; they then follow 
such wishes explicitly. This attitude of appeasement is found to 
exist in all levels of every society that depends for its source of 
control upon external authority. In the American secondary school 
it has commonly been described as “apple polishing.” More re- 
cently, with the return of veterans from World War II, it has 
been accorded various other derogatory connotations, The dan- 
Ser In accepting this type of adjustment as functionally prac- 
ticable lies largely in the fact that young people who habitually 
adhere to such policies of compliance and insincerity are not de- 
veloping a healthy, norma] Capacity for self-direction. Instead, 
they are continually improving their capacity for deceitfulness 
and for adaptation to negative or subversive values. 

E Overt acceptance of existing regulations while under super- 
vision. Those youth who resist behavior codes that they do not 
understand may have established such firm habits of “doing what 
15 expected of them" that they comply with the requirements im- 
posed by adults whenever it is important that they do so in order 
to avoid a sharp break with custom. "These youth usually abide by 
the regulations while under supervision. They soon become quite 
hardened, however, to digressions when among members of their 
peer-groups and “out from under" the immediate observation of 
adults, This group includes a large percentage of the pupil popu- 
lation of the traditional senior high school. They do what is ex- 
pected or required of them, a practice that often leads us to con- 


clude that high school youth must be supervised constantly OT 
else they will not "behave themselves." 
1. Open revolt a 
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their own codes of social conduct. They have a courageous belief 
in their own personal convictions and sufficient personal security 
and adjustment to rebel against adult domination. For many of 
these youth, such rebellion will be temporary and will persist only 
as long as it takes individuals concerned to examine the values 
that they feel are compatible with their own ideals of living. For 
others, such rebellion may become an enduring attitude that leads 
to continuing vigorous protestation against all expressions of au- 
thority which they do not individually approve. 

Individuals who have a dominant predisposition to an attitude 
of this sort may develop either into “cranks” if their social adjust- 
ment is neglected, or into crusaders, the realization of whose goals 
may await only the leadership their energy and zeal can supply 
and an awakening social consciousness of the need for reform and 
improvement. This vigorous extrovert moralist type, on the other 
hand, if not wisely guided, may develop such opposing traits as 
complexes involving bitterness, suspicion, and distrust, overt ех- 
pression of which may do them and the reform movements they 
advocate more injury than good. For such individuals, the revolt 
may become serious in that it may develop into responses that 
are opposed to all types of imposed control and lead to continuous 
attempts to break—as contrasted to efforts to change and improve 
—established regulations. Traditionally, this group has been con- 
Sidered as one of our major problems in high schools. Attempts to 
Supervise young people who respond in this manner have ranged 
from expulsion from class or school to a variety of lesser forms of 
Negative disciplinary action that have been imposed whenever 


established regulations are questioned or broken. 


Encouraging the Co-operative Development 
of Behavior Codes 


Sooner or later most young people become concerned with the 
degree to which their personal attitudes and adjustments are 


Natural and normal. Individuals desire to learn whether the pic- 
lves agrees with the way in 


ture the 5 А ЕЧ se 
ng of them ў 1 
Миа Ag boys and girls who are sig- 


Which - those 
; others see them. For those, а И 
Nificantly retarded ог accelerated in their maturation patterns 


such problems become serious and often lead to prolonged unrest 
and insecurity. One twelfth-grade boy first revealed this concern 
to his counselor by asking, “Is there anything wrong with me? I 
Just don’t seem to be interested in girls and parties and dancing. 
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I'd rather go hunting any day 


FIGURE 13 | than even talk to a girl. But is 
SOCIAL RATINGS OF A TWeLFTH- that normal?" 

GRADE BOY In helping students under- 

stand their social adjustments it 

то POPULARITY is important to recognize that 

[sen "cross-sectional" records of. ex- 

к \ / SOCIABILITY X amples of behavior at a geet 

8 so —À 2 time may not be used with as 

g | Surance as representative of ад- 

2" justments at other times. Some 
Е 
о 


young people тау ђе perfectly 
normal one year and then change 


2077 18 19 Lo Li uz rapidly as environmental and 
E а 1 
pee. personal factors impinge ирот 

(After Newman—Case of Stewart) 


adjustment. Figure 13 shows ad- 
justment of a twelfth-grade boy, throughout junior and senior 
high school, with respect to three characteristics: popularity, 50- 
ciability, and assurance.’ During the second semester of the 
seventh grade this boy changed from an average-to-high position, 
as compared with other members of his group, to much lower 
This drop was followed a se- 
mester later by a gradual to rapid return to his former position. 
If only the ratings obtained during the twelfth grade were known 


During middle adolescence young 
ferently with respect to their associa А 
sex. A girl who maintains à normal relationship with other girls 
may be ill at ease and retiring when in the presence of boys. The 
pattern for such characteristics as self-confidence, popularity, self- 
assertion, attention seeking, affectation, compliance with author- 
ity, and leadership may present two distinctly different pictures 


of adjustment when developed in relationship to members of the 
same and opposite sex. 


During middle adolescence youn 


people frequently adjust n 
tions with members of each 


| " This case was reported by Frances Burks Newman, The Adolescent in Social 
Groups, Stanford, California: 


Stanford University Press, Applied Psychology Mono- 


havior of adolescents in clubhouse groups 
through the use of narrative reports, observations, conferences, and the administra- 
ton of specially constructed rating scales, Reputation scores and self-report 10° 
ventories were correlated with the ratings of trained observers, 
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other members of their peer-groups and, at a higher level, also 
with respect to personal value patterns. This process leads natu- 
valy into the procedure of self-study, analysis, and self-evaluation. 
TA phe ы papia мыры 
materials related to such Dr bl Instr ne ld ad el 

: problems. Instruments such as self- 
reporting inventories, reputation tests, socio-metric scales, per- 
sonality rating scales, and inventories of attitudes and interests 
are simple to devise and can be readily employed. Anecdotal rec- 
ords of social behavior observed in both controlled and free situ- 
ations and in relationship to association with members of both 
Sexes also provide a rich source of data relative to social adjust- 
ment patterns of individual students. 

Helping youth formulate their own behavior codes. At the 
same time that young people are critically analyzing the behavior 
codes accepted by adults and as they increase their understanding 
of their own behavior adjustments, they begin to establish per- 
Sonal codes of behavior to which they are willing to give allegiance 
and support. This step is one of the most important in preparation 
for citizenship, since our way of life depends upon the develop- 
Ment of constructive attitudes by citizens who are able to partici- 
pate in and accept responsibility for determining the quality of 
living that is to prevail. As middle adolescents attain self-direction 
ànd independence they desire to take an active part in making de- 
Cisions relative to the kind of behavior that they consider to be 


Iportant and worthy of acceptance. | 
‚Тһеге is a need for many opportunities to be created for senior 
high school students to share in the process of formulating be- 
lavior codes that provide direction for their actions while in 
School, Young people need to participate in group decisions that 

€termine school rules and regulations. a 
This process involves study and analysis of existing rules and 
regulations that have been adopted previously by other students 
al conduct and 


and teachers. After established codes for individu 
Sroup life are understood, students and teachers may profitably 


take time to consider whether old regulations are still applicable 
апа also whether new agreements are needed in order to assure 
fective social living. One senior high school made provision for 
Such action by following the policy of discontinuing, at the end of 
rach school year, all rules and regulations except those explicitly 
CBislated by the board of education. Beginning the next year, 
Students first of al] considered the rules maintained by the board 
Br €ducation, many of which were necessitated by existing legal 
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requirements, such as attendance regulations, i diri ga 
requirements, and provisions concerning use of public property. 
Next, they examined the behavior regulations adopted by mem- 
bers of the student body the previous ycar as background for 
agreeing upon the conditions under which they desired to pa 
during the new term. The principle of adopting as few genera! 
regulations as possible was followed, since it was agreed that un 
ultimate objective of secondary education was to provide self- 
direction and self-control. 

Illustration of the quality of thinking of middle adolescents 
relative to the ways in which they desire to live is found in the 


following statement drawn up by members of the student body at 
the George School.’ 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF GROUP LIVING 


1. We aim at the development of full, free, and well-rounded per- 
sonalities, at clear thinking and genuine sympathy toward other ideas 
and other people; toward sincere, profitable, and understanding ae 
tionships between students and teachers; and toward providing mor 
channels for individual growth through co-operative living. -— 
2. Each person is to be respected as an individual and considere 
and dealt with as such. M T" 

3. Every possible attempt shall be made to lead the individua 


E : ens 5 ; » and 
realize his responsibility to the group and to form his attitudes al 
actions accordingly. 


4. The general w 
actions, and 
mind. 


3 icies. 
elfare shall be considered as the text of cing 
ideas. Any restrictions must be made only with this 


RIGHTS OF FREEDOM OF OPINION, EXPRESSION, 
AND TOLERANCE 


1. All students and faculty members shall hav 
sincere opinions on any matter. 


2. It is necessary that every effort be made to show all possible ae 
of a question in a fair light in order that a sincere opinion may 
based on an unbiased point of view. ju 

3. No person shall be persecuted by physical means, social exc 
sion, ridicule, or lowered general esteem in the eyes of others for any 


sincere opinion which he may hold or for any state of affairs over 
which he has no control. N 

4. Reading of students should not be subject to the censorship z 
Pressure of the faculty, but students should stand open to their ас 
vice. 


e the right to hold any 


? Educational Policies Commission, Learning the Ways of Democracy. Washington 
D. C.: National Education Associatior 


п, 1940, p. 59. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT 


1. The students should have the right to govern themselves to the 
greatest possible extent in any aspects of school life in which they 
would have the time and ability to act as governors. ‚ 

2. Most aspects of school life shall be regulated by a co-ordinating 
committee of boys’ and girls’ councils in co-operation with the faculty. 
The faculty is not to dominate any of the committees. 

3. Social affairs shall be controlled by a committee of students with 
an adviser or several advisers from the faculty. They shall aim toward 
creating a social life in which the relations between boys and girls 
will be as natural as possible, and a school atmosphere in which every- 


one has a part. 


4. Disciplinary measures shall be taken with the sole purpose of 


helping the students (and thus to promote the welfare of the group as 
well as of the individual), and of protecting the group from unco- 
operative individuals. No person shall be given any penalty without 
just cause and without first having the opportunity to defend himself. 
_ 5. In dormitory matters students shall have the right to hold meet- 
ings independent of the presence or pressure of the teachers, to decide 
upon their principles, methods, and rules, and to deal with any prob- 


lems or concerns that may arise. 

6. The right to study in a quiet and suitable place shall be pro- 
tected by a joint committee. Provision shall be made for special in- 
dividual needs, and for the protection of students’ rights to have part 


of every day free to use as they please. 


RELATIONS OF STUDENTS AND FACULTY 

1. The student government body and individuals shall be encour- 
aged to seek the help of any teacher in any matter Im which that 
teacher can help them. They shall look upon the faculty as their guides 
and shall respect the opinions of the faculty on questions 25 to what 


is best for the general welfare. 
2. Teachers shall live up to the standards they set for the students 


€Xcept when there is a difference in need arising from their different 


functions in school life. They should be totally impartial. . 
3. Any major problems about which the students and faculty dis- 
agree shall be considered by à committee made up of delegates from 
the faculty and students. The faculty, however, shall have the final 
Judgment if the problem can't be solved by co-operative discussion. 


d by students without supervision from 
vivid contrast to the behavior codes 


vided for students. In the past, 


This statement, prepare 
their teachers, stands out 1n 


that traditionally have been pro ; : 
Students have either accepted rules established by teachers or re- 


belled against them. In many instances a major problem in teach- 
1 о » H 7 Н ^i 
ing became that of attempting to torce young people who were 
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psychologically ready to share in the formulation of their = 
behavior codes to comply with regulations that had been already 
arbitrarily formulated for them. Failure to comply in such cases 
represented an offense against the person who made the rules; pum 
sequently, the burden of forcing compliance rested heavily and 
unpopularly upon the teacher. TY 

In better-organized Situations, members of the group, including 
the teacher, share in the process of establishing the rules of con- 
duct that seem necessary and useful. Compliance with the pattern 
agreed upon becomes the responsibility of the entire group. 
Failure to comply represents an offense against a group agreement 
in the formulation of which the offender had participated. The 
teacher's responsibility in such a Situation becomes one of creat- 
ing а setting that emphasizes shared development in the formula- 
tion of behavior Codes, and also one of constructively guiding 
analysis of the effect of the regulations agreed upon on the life of 
the group. Instead of imposing rules upon students, we should 
help groups learn how to govern themselves, This principle is il- 


lustrated by the statement developed by students in The Univer- 
sity School, The Ohio State University, 


PROPOSAL DEVELOPED By STUDENT COMMITTEE 
CONCERNING CITIZENSHIP IN THE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL, THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Bulletin to Staff and Student Body: 
Re: Citizenship 


ng appropriate conduct in order that we 
might get agreement on just what we do believe about the respons! 


chool Citizen, 


€ University School Citizen (teachers and stu- 
dents), 


A. In the Classrooms, Laboratories and Offices, the Good Citizen— 
l. Keeps a clean, orderly room, 


à. Keeps papers picked up. 
b. Keeps blackbo 
С. Straightens chairs. 
d. Takes care of r 
е 
Ё 
B. 


i and quietly. 
Watches banging of doors, i es y 
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B. In the Hall, the Good Citizen— 
1. Walks in the halls. 
9. Picks up paper and helps keep halls clean. 
3. Is courteous to others. 
4. Looks where he is going. 
5. Remembers that classes are in session while he is walking in 
the halls. 
6. Talks so that only a few can hear—doesn't yell! 
C. During Assemblies, the Good Citizen— 
1. Takes his seat in an orderly manner. 
2. Is ready to begin promptly. 
3. Listens attentively—even if he is bored; someone else wants 
to listen. 
4. Is courteous throughout the program. 
5. Stays until the program is over. 


6. Thanks the speaker if possible. 
7. Leaves in the same orderly manner he entered. 
8. ТЕ he doesn't like the assembly programs, speaks to his com- 


mitteeman instead of griping. 
D. In the Lunchroom, the Good Citizen— 
Listens politely to all announcements. 
Chooses one server for every four persons. 
Eats in such a manner that he will not offend those at his 


goto = 


table. 
4. Accommodates actions of manners and portions of food to 


the number at the table. 
5. Attempts to carry on a social conversation. 


6. Remains seated at the table except in cases of emergency. 


7. Clears table completely. 

8. Is polite to waiters. 
E. About the School Grounds, the Good Citizen— 

1. Takes pride in its appearance. 

2. Refrains from throwing papers about. 

3. Respects the lawn. 

4. Plays on playground areas. 
F. During a School-sponsored Project ( 

Good Citizen— р 
1. Respects the work of artists and class decorators—protecting 
instead of destroying. А 
2. Cheers at game—refrains from. booing. 
3. Puts candy papers and cups into waste 


Game, Dance, Party, etc.), the 


baskets at class and 


public gatherings. 

4. Is courteous and hospitable to guests and chaperones at 
parties and dances. = 

the Good Citizen— 


G. In the Restrooms and Locker Rooms, 
1. Cares for physical facilities. 
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2. Keeps equipment in the same condition that he would like 
to find it. 
Puts away towels and gym clothes. 
Helps others to remember to take care of their things for 
their own protection. 
H. Out of School, the Good Citizen— У 
1. Conducts himself so that his actions will bring credit to his 
school. 
2. Represents his school to the best of his ability. 
3. Becomes informed about opinions of observers. 
4. Evaluates the opinion of others about his school. 
5. Faces facts about his school as well as accepts compliments. 


Bo 


Providing opportunities for developing behavior in terms of 
accepted codes. After members of a group have determined the 
patterns of behavior that are acceptable to its purposes there re- 
mains the responsibility of helping to provide experiences that 
permit young people actually to practice the quality of behavior 
that has been sanctioned by the group. 

Whereas schools often provide rules and regulations concern- 
ing the things that students should not do, it seems more profita- 
ble in terms of the goals of effective citizenship to help students 
agree upon what they should do. For example, communication 
among students during the class period frequently is forbidden 
unless specific permission is granted. A more desirable technique 
would consist of helping young people learn to communicate 
ideas more effectively and in ways that incorporate considerate- 
ness for others and for the goals sought by members of the group: 

The problem of providing experiences that permit young peo 
ple to develop behavior acceptable to their groups may be illus- 
trated by the following incident: 


One group of tenth-grade students in a social studies class agreed 
that as one principle of conduct members would seek to face all „у 
situations with open-mindedness. They recognized that one quality o 
the democratic citizen was to be able to study a new problem without 
interference from preconceived attitudes, prejudices and opinions 
This group decision necessitated planning by the students and their 
teacher that would permit members of the group opportunities to face 
new problems in order that they might practice the skill which they 
had agreed was an important aspect of group conduct. With the help 
of an able teacher several new experiences were deliberately planned 
In order to try out their ability to study problems with open minds. 


Some of the experiences selected included a study of the effect of 


price control upon household budgets and upon local business; à? 
analysis of the city's ability to su 


: ration 
Pport a youth canteen; a consideratio! 


—— 
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of the relative merits of a local labor strike; and a study of the value 
of the city's curfew law. In each of these projects the teacher helped 
provide experiences, not previously incorporated in the school cur- 
riculum, that would afford opportunities for practicing the behavior 
agreed upon as important by members of the group. 

ctiveness of accepted 


Providing assistance in appraising the effe 
zing the effect 


behavior codes. Students need assistance in analy 
of accepted patterns of living upon the total group and its indi- 


vidual members. By a technique of suggestive questioning that is 
ons of logic, and by indi- 


as ancient as Socrates, by other applicati 
cating where reservoirs of knowledge can be found, discussion can 


be guided into contributive channels and learning can be directed 
by methods that likewise serve to mold the well adjusted indi- 
vidual. Young people need to evaluate their decisions relative to 
codes of operation not only in terms of their own attitudes toward 
the pattern of living accepted but also in relationship to the 
opinions of members of other groups within the school and with 
respect to the attitudes and opinions of more mature members of 
Society, such as parents, teachers, city officials, and law enforce- 


ment officers. 
The process of evaluatit 
and the eventual results of 


ag both the anticipated consequences 
group action is essential if young рео- 
ple are to grow in their capacity to improve skill in self-direction. 
Ideally, discussion and other techniques of evaluation should be 

each experience that is undertaken. It 


à continuous process with : 
should precede, accompany, and follow each new experience or 
Step in the learning process and should be applied alike to subject- 
Matter concepts and to individual and social aspects of participa- 


tion in the learning process. 


Guiding Growth Toward Independence 
Middle adolescents are confronted with many problems that 
they find difficult to solve. Pride in their own ability to make 
Choices and to assume responsibility for abiding by the result of 
their decisions may cause them to reject adult assistance, espe- 
roved and that 


cially when they feel that their action 9 not approved and 
Such assistance comes as à reproof rather than from a sincere de- 
Sire to help them.. However, when the teacher has established 


friendly relations with students, they are likely to turn to him 


for counsel and help. They maY only be seeking а ара ране 
~ problems. Even 80, in such a case the 


liste : ч NM 
ner for a recital of е } x 1 
teacher can be helpful inasmuch as ideas that develop during oral 
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discussion of a problem often suggest a solution that would never 
occur to an individual who refuses to talk about his difficulties. 

Youth in senior high school need guidance in making personal 
plans; in choosing careers, friends, clothes, recreation, courses in 
school, extraclass activities, gifts, and church affiliation. They need 
help with respect to habits of work, of study, of social behavior, in 
learning to co-operate with others within the school and the com- 
munity, and in developing power in critical thinking and judg- 
ment forming. They need approval of their standards of moral in- 
tegrity and assistance in continuing growth in ideals of democratic 
citizenship—in all areas, in fact, in which they will need to act 
independently when they have reached adulthood. 

Guiding youth in personal planning. Because middle adoles- 
cents are well along in their transition from the dependency of 
childhood to the self-reliance of adulthood, they engage in much 
planning for their own personal activity. They devise ways im 
which to achieve their own desires, and how to avoid the stigma 
that society attaches to failures, to misfits, and to antisocial indi- 
viduals. They plan their affairs, to be sure, so that “business will 
not interfere with pleasure” and so that out-of-school activities 
may have a large place in their living, but not without consider- 
able regard for the fact that achievement in school will help them 
to accomplish their goals. When they find themselves disturbed be- 
cause there is not time enough for all their plans to materialize so 
that they cannot engage satisfactorily in as many types of activities 
as they would like to try, then they need assistance in choosing 
from among many possibilities those activities that will give them 
greatest satisfaction. 

Teachers have many Opportunities to guide each individual 
student in making plans that are personally important to him, 
often uniquely so, whether it is a matter of how to find work for 
vacation time, to get his school work done in time to go with a 
group on an extended field trip, to work 
of study in preparation for entrance toa 
versity, or to stop school at the end of tI 


—— 
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High school students may have allowances from their parents, or 
they may earn money after school, on Saturdays, and during the 
summer months. By realizing the importance of budget-making, 
they can derive more satisfaction from their expenditures than if 
they use money haphazardly and without plans or regard for rela- 
tive values. Just as it is important to budget time in order to plan 
important activities, it is also necessary to budget money whether 
the amount is large or small. Of course, students will decide for 
themselves what is most desirable; the teacher's part in helping 
them to plan is to assist them to learn about the process of budget- 
ing and to apply the procedure to their own personal accounts. 

Personal planning involves not only the budgeting of money 
and time, but also such factors as energy; interests, ambitions, re- 
sponsibilities, and associations. Young people need help during 
their high school years in learning how to make appropriate 
selections of all the many things they would like to do in order 
to develop schedules of daily living comensurate with personal 


needs and abilities. 
One of the marks of a mature 


Helping youth make choices. he m 
adult is his ability to make choices. The senior high school student 


has been limited with respect to the areas in which he has been 
allowed freedom of choice during earlier adolescence. In junior 
high school, pupils are given opportunity for choosing from among 
several possibilities, the number depending usually on the size and 
policy of the school, the preferences of his parents, and organiza- 
tions to which he may belong: In senior high school the number of 


possibilities is usually increased, and in some localities students 
ggesting others. Choices are still con- 


ате given the privilege of sug dise: A 
fined within the framework of the school situation and in accord- 
ance with the welfare of the group; but the student has increasing 
Opportunities for making vital choices relative to his present and 
future needs. Initially, at least, most youth need help in making 
Such choices. 

In choosing friends, 
that the bases for lasting fri 
appearance, athletic skill, an 
Pathetic guidance, both in in 
Young people gain a better UP 


should b ‘dered W 
Н e carefully considere 5 
Mdividuals may бза it necessary to make changes in personal 


abits or value patterns that ате found to be incompatible with 


Satisfactory friendly adjustment with some of their companions. 
Usually the middle adolescent either has reached or is reaching 


boys and girls need to realize 
endships include more than personal 
d liking for a good time. With sym- 
dividual and group experiences, 
derstanding of the qualities that 
hile choosing friends. Likewise, 


for example, 
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a stage in which he is capable of making his own decisions con- 
cerning adjustment of ideas and actions that interfere with what 
he considers a desirable choice. He learns to evaluate choices he 
already may have made, following or rejecting them in accord- 
ance with their possible contribution to his happiness and with 
respect to the standards of action he accepts as vital to his con- 
tinued happiness. In helping young people to make wise choices, 
many of which are semi-permanent in character, teachers fre- 
quently can do even more to aid them than their parents, who be- 
cause of emotional bias may become too urgent in their efforts to 
help. Parents may become too concerned when their children in- 
dicate that they are growing in the ability to make choices inde- 
pendently; consequently, they may unconsciously oppose this 
natural growth toward independence. 

Permanent choices with respect to careers are often made at the 
senior high school level; this is the logical time for youth to be 
showing effective and persistent interest in the selection of a field 
that they intend to make their lifetime work. For a number of 
Years to come, a majority of students will continue to separate 
themselves from formal education at the end of the twelfth grade, 
if not before that time. Consequently, they need to choose a career 
early enough to permit their experiences in high school to be de- 
voted partially, at least, to preparation for entering it. Youth need 
considerable help to enable them to identify and evaluate the fac- 
tors that are involved in the successful selection of a career. Тћеу 
need to study themselves to find out how certain factors affect 
their choice and the extent to which they, themselves, measure 
up to the demands of possible choices that are in line with their 
interests and abilities. They need to become acquainted with the 
nature of the work they are considering, their ability to grow in 
the vocation, the possibility of receiving the Necessary training 
for it, and their chances for success and for continuance of the 
kind of interests that now seem attractive and important to them. 

Help will be needed, too, in evaluating a choice after it has 
been made. Choices may be unsatisfactory because of shortcom- 
ings of the individual making them or because they do not seem 
likely to challenge the full Capacities of the individual. In such in- 
stances, young people will need to recognize the desirability of 


: :, 16у may need to realize that it is not 
а sign of weakness nor evide 


after a choice has once been 


8 such action. Our guidance 
of growth in inde- 
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pendence to choose to change a former choice or when it is evi- 
dence of vacillation, indifference, or a lack of faith in one’s ability 
to make wise decisions. 

It is to be expected that middle adolescents will make many 
changes in previous choices. Most of these will result from in- 
creased maturity and greater understanding of personal interests 
and capacities. They may signal an approaching awareness of the 
need to assume economic responsibility for a future home and 


family. On the other hand, they may represent signs that some- 
ation is not being maintained, that in- 


nt with their time and social group. 
he interested and understand- 
alyzing the worth of their 


thing is wrong, that integr 
dividuals are out of adjustme 
In any case, students will welcome t 
ing assistance of their teachers in an 


decisions. 
bits of industry. Although the high 


Helping youth establish ha r \ 
school student may have made a wise choice with respect to his 
career, he may not have established habits that will lead to success 


in preparing for, entering, ог pursuing his chosen life work. Such 
students will need assistance in acquiring habits of industry in re- 
lation to both school and out-of-school work. These include such 
habits as being punctual in starting a task, planning carefully, 
Working steadily and consistently until the task is done, co-operat- 
ing with other workers, appraising results continuously and ac- 
Curately, assuming responsibility for proper disposal of materials, 
and being honest with respect to responsibilities assumed. | 
Habits of study сап ђе furthered both by making süggestione 
and through providing opportunities to ри са tech- 
niques appropriate to different kinds of materiais an projects. 


5 Е ize, to review, to 
How to read, to listen, to t 


ake notes, to summari 
experiment, to evaluate achie 


vement, to measure progress, and to 
make a record of accomplishment—all are skills that can be en- 
iate circumstanc 


Habits of individual 
COuraged under appropr! em f 
"POE group study “а be developed more easily through coopera- 


tive effort between students and their classmates and with parents 


and teachers. 
Transfer of work habi 


Matically. S ; be able to 5С 
ally. Students ma А ЗАК 
With ннан arid dua in and yet fail to achieve similar results 


With work at home or in the community when пуне үзө 
employment. Special oye амм for i ТОШ * 
'elping students accept responsibility pd makine ына 
ness, for attention to quality of work, an e 


: -of-school tasks. 
the activities necessary for success in out of-sc 


ts cannot be expected to take place auto- 
accomplish their school work 


attention, 
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An essential factor in establishing habits of industry is the ac- 
ceptance on the part of an individual of the importance of the 
work to be done. School tasks that are set to keep students busy 
ду to punish them for misbehavior act as deterrents to the forma- 
tion of sound habits of work. Such assignments are done half- 
heartedly or under the compulsion of fear. They lack the satisfac- 
tion necessary to cause them to be dynamic forces in changing be- 
havior. Hence, they lead to habits of divided attention, to resent- 
ment of authority, and to working under compulsion rather than 
to those qualities of personal industry and application that are 
necessary for success in practical work situations. 


Assisting Young People to Plan Progress 
Toward Life Goals 


The end of senior high school will find many young people mak- 
ing satisfactory progress toward the attainment of such life goals 
as choosing a vocation or profession, planning for economic inde- 
pendence, establishing a home, accepting social responsibility, and 
adopting individual patterns of values. For others, not even at the 
end of junior college will progress toward many of these goals 
have been initiated. Without help and guidance, many young 
people delay too long the identification and selection of life goals 
that are compatible with their personal interests and capacities. A 
few may never bring themselves to undertake the process. 

General education contributes to life adjustment. Perhaps no 
personal goal is more important than that which has been called 


life adjustment. Although this is the responsibility of both spe- 
cialized education 


ing that the necessary ki 
critically, to recognize 1 

tween propaganda and inf ion, i ingly to 
radio lecturers, analysts, 


> and commentators, to know what to ac- 
cept and what to reject, t 


о keep from being deluded by commercial 
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or other partisan teaching, to express ideas clearly, and to partici- 
pate effectively in civic affairs. 

General education is not directly concerned with preparation 
nor does it attempt to develop any particular 
help young people learn the import- 
: the dignity of honest effort, and the 
kinds of work that must be done for the functioning of our eco- 
nomic life. It seeks to develop attitudes and habits of doing well 
whatever one attempts, of fair treatment of those with whom we 
work, and respect for those whose work differs from ours. General 
education strives to help students establish general habits that are 
applicable to such work situations as promptness, attention to de- 
tail, care in handling materials, skill in human relationships, and 
Willingness to work co-operatively for the good of a group. Ad- 
justment to the world of work is reached not through learning a 
particular trade nor preparing for a specific vocation, but through 
experiences in the broad area of general education. 

In the fields of recreation, politics, community service, and 
Social life, general education trains youth to make adjustments and 
progress toward goals that will be realized in later life. A partial 
adjustment is made at the time of senior high school through op- 
portunities provided for participation in activities that contribute 
to these various fields. Information and firsthand experiences 
gained through general education concerning people and their re- 
lationships, economic, political, cultural, and ethical, help youth 


to begin progress toward life goals. | 
{ _Beginning limited specialization. Although general education 
is the major responsibility of the senior high school, specialization 
is provided at this level for a limited number of students and for 


all youth limited specialization is begun. ме. | 
Young people who leave school before the junior college level is 
reached, especially those who find it necessary to begin part-time 


Work during their senior high school years, should be given train- 
initial employment at un- 


ng that will be helpful during their m] at u 
skilled and semi-skilled jobs. Jn some communities where junior 
college education is not available, the senior high school will con- 


‘nue to provide much of the specialized training for business, 
ics, building trades, and agri- 


trade i i mics 
s and industries, home econo , = 
Culture—training that more properly should be offered during 
the thir = hool years. 
irteenth and fourteenth schoo” 2. . . 

We have the responsibility of providing all youth hes Bp 
my experiences in the elementary levels of specialization. “or 
professions от the skilled trades, 


5 
tudents who plan to enter the 


for specific jobs, 
work skill. It does, however, 
ance of work in our society, 
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courses in mathematics, science, and skill subjects i тор ges 
steps in specialization. Those who teach such courses ic сан 
sponsibility of making two types of contributions: (a) they s EF 
be taught in such manner that the experiences provided i vti. 
make a direct contribution to the development of values, a : 
tudes, understandings, and habits basic to social ен ri din 
(b) students should be helped to begin mastering the skil | n iid 
sary for continued specialization directed toward a particular Jo 
fession or trade that they are most likely and best suited to аш oh 
Appraising aptitude for life goals. As young people сетя 
choices relative to life goals, they carry on simultaneously li pm 
our guidance the task of appraising the degree to which р гиф 
sess appropriate aptitude for the goals selected. One of t en 
portant contributions that can be made to the growth of mi = 
adolescents is that of helping them determine whether they Мас 
the kinds of aptitude needed for success in professions, in decre 
education, in particular fields of specialization, or in spec 
skilled trades. — 
Important in the process of helping youth to evaluate t "- e 
titude for life goals are the tryout experiences that are pe 
during the later years of the junior high school and Hain cut 
the senior high school and, for some, even in the junior im wo 
Such experiences include courses designed to encourage exp x: 
tion in a field of activity. Students are encouraged to elect in t 
of this type in order to discover whether they possess um a 
capacity for the types of work and study necessary to p 
lated vocations and professions. Through school clubs, пу “Ids 
are afforded another Opportunity to gain acquaintance with уран 
of knowledge and their own interest in them. Actual wor nel 
perience is also coming to be considered in many schools и гй 
portant aspect of the tryout experiences provided youth. a etl 
past such experiences have generally been provided for a s! + 
group of students who are enrolled in business and мосаце Ao 
curricula through courses known as distributive education or € 


cduca- 
Administrators, The Expanding Role of Edu 
Lion. Washington, D. C.: N 


p. 
ational Education Association, 1948, Chapter УП, pF 
147-176. irs 

Harold J. Dillon, Work Experience in Secondary Education. New York: Майпо: 
Child Labor Committee icati 


Я n. 
ducation for All American Youth. Washington» 
D. С.: National Educational Association, 1944, 491 pp. 
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operative business. Increasingly, however, it is suggested that all 
students should be provided opportunities to learn through actual 
work experiences. 
Specialized courses in the 
means of helping students discover 
ers of geometry, chemistry, foreign lar 
need to give careful consideration to t 
can perform as they help students су 
continued study in these fields. 


senior high school afford an important 
aptitude for life goals. Teach- 
nguage, and vocational fields 
he guidance function they 
aluate their aptitude for 


Summary 


The senior high school, with its load of inherited purposes те- 


lated principally to college preparation, faces greater difficulty 
than either the junior high school or junior college in providing 
methods of teaching adapted to the needs of youth and to the 
social functions of public secondary education. | | 
Helping middle adolescents maintain personal integration as 
they strive to adjust to the standards, demands, and responsibili- 
ties of their group is one of our major responsibilities in teaching 
senior high school students. First of all, students need help in ad- 
justing to adult standards. Then they need experiences that help 
them develop interest in and abilities for contributing to the wel- 
fare of their groups. Involved also are adjustments both at home 
and school that contribute to the security and concern of youth 


durine their middle adolescent years. — , | 
А During middle adolescence boys and girls uem e эк 
Ing whether they are making normal and natural growth. у 
show increased concern for the opinions of the opposite sex ine 
for the effect of their personalities upon others. In helping gout 
to understand themselves and their adjustment, it is impor ud 
remember that a given picture of adjustment taken 5 goan 
Stage of development may not necessarily indicate trends 


growth. There is need for providing many opportunities by a 
of individual counselling, small group ini ERN т; ad 
terpretation of observed behavior that will contri ча E helping 
Students to understand their own adjustments to a wn | 
During middle adolescence youns people respon си Дека 
Portunities co-operatively 10 develop behavior ai s A^ queen 
they are willing to abide. Examples of statements s tes ples o 
group living developed by high school уш үт юз кайаш 
Ness with which they undertake such a proce “er ; dies embers 
BE a group have developed behavior codes, we face the responsi- 
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Р : еи j ord 
bility of helping to provide varied experiences that will affc 
them an opportunity to "try out" their abilities in living up 
their agreements. | И 

The guidance of youth as they grow toward аан ойе a 
volves helping them with personal planning, encouraging а of 
to make choices, and to explore and to experiment in iade 

hes а | à iti: 
choices made. The general educational program as well as us oa 
types of specialization provided in the senior high school are 
signed to further life adjustment. 


Related Experiences 


1. If available, arrange for a showing of the following films: 


Maintaining Classroom Discipline (14 minutes: sound). па 
by McGraw-Hill Test Film, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. ji x ih 
related with Raleigh Schorling's Student Teaching, this filn eft 
lustrates both desirable and undesirable ways of helping adolesc 
youth adjust to the conditions of their environments. 


et 

Are You Popular? (15 minutes: sound). Distributed by ee 

Films, Glenview, Illinois, This film illustrates a type of visua pum 

available for adolescents. It shows a boy and a girl who are aem eta 

for a good time. They're popular and welcome in any group pon HW 

they have developed friendliness, consideration of others, and Td 
terested in the other fellow. The film shows vividly important 


а 5 4 ћи guide to 
age social successes and failures and presents a worthwhile g 
boy-girl relationships. 


2. Plan for member. 
school teachers in an e 
them from developing 


: e high 
$ of your group to interview three senior =“ 
ffort to discover the factors that tend to eum de 
the type of teaching they would like to рї «m 
for middle adolescents. You might ask such questions as, Do у, 6 
impelled to prepare students for college entrance? Will the study 
the courses you teach help students think better in other fields? 


е 
3. Ask two or three senior high school students to tell you how шоу 
feel about accepting th 


the interviews, the verbati 


9 educa 
that you may share them with other members of your teacher-edu 
tion group. 


4. See if you can find additional examples of behavior agreements 
reached by stud. i 
Analyze the point 
5. Describe to 
lished behavior codes at th 
6. Study the cumulative 
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ondary school to observe the types of plans that have been made by 
students. Note the number of changes in plans. ` 

7. Analyze the extent to which your own secondary education con- 
tributed to your life adjustment. Compare your experiences with those 
of other members of the group. 
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HELPING YOUTH ACHIEVE FULL 
ADULT STATUS 


Characterize the role of the Junior college in sec- 
ondary education. . . . Describe the functions of the 
junior college. . . . How have terminal and founda- 
tional education seemed to be in conflict in the junior 
college? . . . What factors tend to inhibit or facili- 
tate the development of appropriate teaching pro- 
cedures at this level? . . . What are the qualities that 
we normally expect to be displayed by well-adjusted 
adults? . . . Indicate the nature of full independence. 
D At what stages do young people make and verify - 
life plans? ... What significance is coming to be 
attached to work experience as an aspect of junior 
college education? . . . Explain the relationship be- 
tween’ citizenship responsibilities and national and 
world governments. . . . In what ways should our 
teaching be concerned with helping youth plan for 
continuing their growth? . . . Describe methods of 


teaching that are best adapted to the junior college 
level of education. 


For young people who develop normally, the goal of achieving 
independence is completed during the period of late adoleseeue 
or, on the basis of normal educational progress, at the junior co 

lege level. Many boys and girls will have be 


‘ore reaching their thirteenth and fourteenth years of schooling: 
At this stage individuals u 


activities, For a majority of young people, however, the latter E 
of the junior college period is reached about the same time tha 
full independence 1s achieved. The extent to which all achieve 
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independence depends largely, however, upon the quality of the 
experiences in which they have participated. 


The Role of the Junior College in 
Secondary Education 


Although the first public junior college still in existence was 
established in Joliet, Illinois, in 1902 (less than fifty years ago), 
the growth of this type of institution has been phenomenal during 
the past thirty years. In 1920 there were 165 institutions that might 
be characterized as junior colleges. By 1947 this number had in- 
creased to approximately 650. During that year, these institutions 
had enrolled 400,000 students, 75 per cent of whom were in at- 
tendance at junior colleges that were publicly supported." 

Functions of the junior college. Historically, three major func- 
tions have been ascribed to the junior college. First, it has been 
Charged with the responsibility of democratizing education, that 
15, making it available to all youth, beyond the traditional twelfth 
and final year of the senior high school. Secondly, the junior col- 
lege, from its beginning, has assumed the college-preparatory func- 
поп. Thirdly, the provision of terminal education has increasingly 
become recognized as a major function. These three functions, 
Supported by leaders in higher education who insisted that the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years of schooling constituted secondary 
Tather than higher education, have contributed to the establish- 
Ment of the point of view that the junior college represents the 
crowning unit in our system of free public secondary education. 

Certain principles offer direction to the development of 7 
Public junior college in the United States. In a real ien es 
Principles suggest a frame of reference in which а evel ѕес- 
Ondary school. teaching should be developed. In П inois e Е 
tee of educators interested in junior college policies Te a 
the following principles as expressive of purposes for this level o 
Instructions? 


onl, The public junior college sh 
ndary education. 
2. As the topmost unit O 


ould be an upward extension of sec- 


secondary school spam, the public 


о; еве Сотт ee ol e incipals' Associa- 
ior Co C f inois Secondar; School Principa 
Н 1 Illinois i y none \ i 
ti n, Th pss of the тя pte College in sinos i Ў Land 
inoi i а i No. 58, Vol. 44, Marc 3, 1947, p. 8. 
е llinois, Educational Resea rch Circular ? x гр | y) E 


E 2 

Аѕ 3 i Пере Comm! ы В $E 

Puoi Dev aped. by the Junior b je Public Junior College in Illinois, (A. W. 
а ssociation: The Role University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 44, No. 


€venger, chairman). Urbana, Illinois: 
» March 13, 1947, p. 7. 


f the 
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junior college should serve all normal youth who wish to continue 
their formal education through grade 14. 

3. In order to make it possible for all normal youth to attend, the 
public junior college must be a tuition-free institution. 

4. In order to meet the educational needs of all normal youth, the 
program of the public junior college must be geared both to the com- 
mon and to the specialized needs of youth. This means that there 
must be provided: 

a. Commonly needed general education for all youth. : 

b. Vocational training in the semi-professions that qualifies ter- 
minal students for immediate entrance into the occupational 
world. 

е, College-preparatory courses that qualify college-bound students 
for junior standing in standard colleges and universities. | 

d. Adequate guidance and other necessary personnel services for 
all youth. : 

5. The public junior college should be designed as a community 
institution; it should provide whatever adult education of less than 


university grade the public may desire and should serve as the prin- 
cipal cultural center of the community. 


Terminal versus foundational education in the junior college. 
Like the senior high school, the junior college has not escaped the 
conflict between terminal or vocational education and insta 
designed to prepare a foundation in academic skills and cultura 
background as preparation for additional formal education. Like 
the senior high school, 


size preparation for advanced study in four-year colleges to the ех- 
clusion of terminal edu 
will not continue their formal education but who likewise need 
training that will enable them to secure and hold successfully po- 
sitions in business a 

Although some junior colleges are demonstrating that the needs 
of many of their terminal students can be met adequately? by 


expecting to terminate their er 
n of the junior college, yet only ! 
tses that could be considered to pro- 


? Walter C, Eells, The Present Status 0j 


1 f Junior-College Terminal Education. 
Washington, D. C.: American Association of 


Junior Colleges, 1941, 340 pp- 
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vide real terminal training.* Reasons for these discrepancies be- 
tween student needs and junior college enrollment may be listed 
as follows:? 

1. Many junior colleges offer little or no work of a terminal 
vocational nature. 

2. Some junior college te 
to develop their institutions 
they see their function as th 
levels that are traditionally recognize 
more college courses. 

3. Parents and student 
college as having no import 
paring students for the upper di 
universities. 

4. Students frequently 


enroll in terminal courses. . 
5. Many senior high schools have developed excellent terminal 


Vocational courses with a result that students who wish to take 
Such work are not attracted to the junior college by an offering 
Of a similar nature, or they take other types of courses in Junior 


college. 


achers and administrators are striving 
into four-year colleges; consequently, 
at of raising academic standards to 
d for freshman and sopho- 


s alike frequently think of the junior 
ant function other than that of pre- 
vision in four-year colleges and 


feel that they will be stigmatized if they 


the public junior college 
n that, with the increasing age of entry 
outh are not being assimilated into the 
he age of twenty oT twenty-one years— 


the normal age for completing the fourteenth year of schooling. 
ikewise, many of the occupations open to young people ES of г 

Semi-professional nature for which preparation can be о! iie. 

in two years of junior college training. These occupations include 


е а speech interior 
Such fi i ire, photography, атата aes аса 
ашаа] 10 ‘drafting, art metal, air condition- 
, 


decorati i rad 
ў tion, floriculture, radi : d . igeni 
Ing, welding, aviation, general engineering; шене "d : vae 
auto mechanics medical and dental secretarial work, phy: 
i k. 
therapy, and public health and ише ees of — diost 
i responsi А À 
bviously one of the itan e of terminal vocational 


to : RC is to be амаг | 
“Ach ШЕ Jum) кое dents who will move directly from 


Needs of jority of stu ма 

a large majority О 
this Мен сел зе з jobs and the full xespansibiliien of anat 
Citizenship. W t delegate this important respo! y to 
hip. We саппо в Secondary School Principals" Associa- 


„4 Junior College Committee of the Illinor 
ittee of the Illinois Secondary 


t 

E Op. cit., p. 80. 

áp nen upon the report of the Jun 
001 Principals’ Association, ор. cit. 


Arguments for terminal education 1n 


are based upon recognitio 
Into gainful employment y 
World of work until about t 


ior College Comm 
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those teachers who teach courses labeled as terminal. Every junior 
college teacher needs to assume personal responsibility for this 
function regardless of the subject area in which he teaches. The 
teacher of English, for example, can provide numerous opportuni- 


the terminal needs of the students. Р 
Two groups of students who attend junior college include thos 


meantime, desire to follow thei 
tistic, or other pursuits in s 


: A е 
proximately one-fourth of the students now enrolled will not b 


8 in junior college as such uon) 
are now organized. Not over half of all youth who reach the nie 
of later adolescence will find anything approaching fully satista 


cents, an increasing number of 
their education in such i 
and fourteenth years. 
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of professional preparation required of teachers in junior and 
senior high schools. In such institutions, the qualifications for 
teaching are found to be more closely akin to those accepted for 
teachers in four-year colleges and universities. Emphasis in prepa- 
ration for teaching is upon the mastering of a subject-matter field 
to the exclusion of learning to understand the needs, capacities, 
characteristics, differences, attitudes, and motives of later adoles- 
cents. In some junior colleges individuals, with baccalaureate and 
master's degrees in subject-matter fields, who have no professional 
Preparation for teaching, are still employed as instructors. It is 
€ncouraging, however, to find that certain universities are now 
cation for junior college teachers. 
2. Devotion to process of selection. Many endorse the responsi- 
bility of the junior college for selecting students who have ability 
to succeed in upper divisions of four-year institutions. This point 
ОЁ view is likely to lead to efforts to establish artificial standards of 
accomplishment in terms of our concept of “college grade” work, 
It serves the purpose of discouraging or eliminating students who 
have less ability to cope with situations that require verbal and 
other abstract forms of skill and students who desire to explore or 
develop new interests in fields that require other types of ability. 
3. Concept of “college teaching.” Having experienced the lec- 
ture method almost exclusively during collegiate days, many per- 
Sons assume that whereas other methods may be suitable to 
ity and motivation of junior 


younger childr tho lack the maturi 
ger children wh hod is the most respectable as 


College students, the lecture Metho 2 ll Efforts to im- 
Well as the most suitable for use In jams E ton еї too 
Prove teaching at this level, therefore, ате ef hehe 
Extensively to attempts to develop skill in “ots 25, оід, А 
4. Ambition ој staff members to move to fo 2 tuc ые 
Telated factor that inhibits the improvement о 5 


( і і ny teachers to find 
а : i n the desire of ma 
негата oa tions. Quite naturally, such teach- 


employment in four-year institu ve 
the needs 
ers Sete cine to y nlt time and energy » peu. sone is 
9f later adolescents and the functions that the J 
Supposed = а . . 
to serve. in the junior 
Factors favorable to the improv йы A earl hs one 
Colle. e. Al f tl negative 1n А : 
Я most all of the grees lower level 
Way s Beer one a concept of this institution еч ЈЕ for upper 
9f the four-year college or as а preparing od ar E: 
divisions of institutions of Migne и of view. Factors 
е 
ауотађје factors that tend to 0 5 his level tend to ђе re- 


: ing at t 
that support improvement of teaching 


offering a program of teacher edu 
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lated to the role of the junior college as the final stage of second- 
ary education, to the quality of those teachers who tend to migrate 
to junior college jobs, and to the higher maturity level of the 
junior college student. : 

1. The experimental role of the junior college. Historically, 
the junior college is a young institution without many of the lim- 
iting traditions that hamper improvement of the senior high 
school. From its beginning, although limited by its allegiance to 
four-year institutions, the junior college has assumed the role of 
ап experimental institution. In developing both terminal and 
general education as well as part-time education for adults, it has 
pioneered new fields and explored different techniques of cur- 
riculum organization and teaching method. 

2. Frequently junior college teachers have had previous ex- 
perience at other levels of instruction. Junior colleges have at- 
tracted junior and senior high school teachers with superior pro- 
fessional preparation and successful experience. These teachers, 
for the most part, have earned graduate degrees in fields closely 
associated with professional specializations that are related to ae 
teaching assignments at this higher secondary level. Many О 
these teachers have had a type of training and experience that = 
particularly fitted them for studying the needs of students anc 
adapting teaching to individual differences, : 

3. Better teachers migrate to the junior college. The practice 
of selecting teachers from the ranks of teachers in other secondary 
schools has led to a migratory trend of better teachers ion 
junior and senior high schools into the junior college. Junior coh 
lege officials have learned that when they employ teachers who 
“want to teach in college” they can attract only those who cannot 
find positions in four-year institutions. On the other hand, ae 
they employ teachers from other levels of the secondary schoo 
they are able to attract the best. This is a factor in favor of the 
junior college in terms of developing teaching compatible to the 
learning needs and social functions of the institution. 

4. Junior college students are more mature. Increased та" 
turity of junior college students contributes to the development 
of teaching procedures compatible with the goals of secondary 
education. At the stage of later adolescence, youth has "settle 
down" considerably as compared to its patterns of behavior 1 
сатНег years. For the most part, young people at this level have 
already established their Security within peergroups and nor 
mally have come to recognize their needs and personal life goals. 
Most of them are attending school under their own volition. Latet 
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adolescents recognize the importance of improving their skill in 
Cie venie and self-discipline; consequently, teachers, unless 
| noose other wise, are almost automatically placed in a posi- 
ton of guiding, rather than directing, learning. 

5. Student goals are imminent and real. Confronted with the 


task of assumi ibili i 
sk of assuming full adult responsibility—economically, socially, 
d civic duties—older youth 


and with respect to family living an 
gain increased motivation to achieve personal and group goals. 
Junior college teachers find it a simple matter to help students 
identify goals that form the basis for intensive efforts to learn. 
Many students will already be earning all or part of their living. 
As a result, they appreciate what it means to sacrifice time and 


money to further one’s education. Some will be married, whereas 
others will be anticipating marriage. These will be motivated to 
es. Youth, during the junior 


work for others as well as themselv 
hold of active citizenship re- 


college years, stand upon the thres 
Sponsibilities. They gain increased incentive to learn from the 
knowledge that soon after graduation their ideas, contributions, 
and civic participation will help to determine the future of their 
Cities, states, and nation. 

6. The junior college curric 
Community life. Youth readily 


teaching procedures that are concerne г 
skills, appreciations, and understandings that they recognize as 


Closely related to life in their communities. Terminal courses, in 


Particular, generate self-direction and individual effort. The 
in that its curriculum is closely related 


Junior college is fortunate 1 y 
to adult activities. If the mistake is not made of continuing to 
emphasize, at the junior college level, the practice of teaching 
Subject matter that students will need "in the future, ' teaching 
Can be planned to capitalize upon interests in community living 
y developing curricular experiences directed toward the solu- 
tion of real life problems. 


ulum can be closely related. to 
accept school experiences and 
d with information, values, 


o Adulthood 


d with the primary 
1 independence, ac- 
lans for continued 


eT ransition t 
be concerne 
establish ful 
s, and make p 
action. 


Facilitating th 


mo junior college teac 
Е ponsibility of helping У 
ере full citizenship respon 
Srowth and participation in social 
a Characteristic transitions dur”. 
Dalysis represents а summary О 


through which young people pass dur 


her will 
outh to 


nce. The following 
racteristic transitions 


ing adolescence. It may be 
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used as a guide to developing an understanding of the three 
major growth stages experienced by each individual at one time 
or another as he achieves full adulthood. Some students will be ac- 
celerated while others may be retarded in their patterns of matura- 
tion; consequently, they can be expected to move ahead or stay 
behind their chronological age group. The brief descriptive state- 
ments are attempts to represent, not the median or norm for each 
period, but rather the type of growth stage through which adoles- 
cents may pass and the kind of problems they are likely to meet 
as they grow toward independence.* 

Qualities that characterize adulthood. In planning ways of 
helping adolescents to make the transition from the various stages 
of adolescent growth to full adulthood it is helpful to examine the 
characteristics that are usually associated with normal, well- 
adjusted adults. Some of the more important of these qualities 
are classified under four major categories as shown in Figure 14. 
A narrow concept of the function of secondary education has lim- 
ited our concern in teaching to restricted segments of a total sum- 
mation of the characteristics that comprise normal adult personal- 
ity. Whereas the development of habits and skills have frequently 
been stressed, it will be observed that these efforts have not always 
included emphasis upon such important factors as group partici- 
pation, self-evaluation, independence in thought and action, self- 
direction, co-operation, and rational inquiry. The same might be 
said of emphasis upon knowledges and understandings. Although 
we have long recognized the importance of teaching students 


6 References: $43 
Faculty of The University School, How Children Develop. Columbus, Ohio: 
College of Education, The Ohio State University, 1946, 79 pp. и тате 
National Society for the Study of Education. Adolescence. Chicago: The Univers! у 
of Chicago Press, 1944, 358 pp. m 
Peter Blos, The Adolescent Personality. New York: D. Appleton-Century-Croft* 
Inc., 1941, 51 pp. л tü: 
Frances Burks Newman, The Adolescent in Social Groups. Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1946, 94 рр. = 
American Council оп Education, Commission оп Teacher Education, Helping 
Teachers Understand Children. Washington, D. С: National Education Associa 
tion, 1945, 468 pp. 
Robert A. Davis, Educational Psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1948, 349 pp. 
*'The following references will 
characteristics of adulthood: 
Faculty of The University School, How Children Develop. Columbus, Ohio: Col- 
lege of Education, The Ohio State University, 1946, 79 рр. . 
; Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth. Washing 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1944, 491 рр. d 
Educational Policies Commission, The Education of Free Men im American 
Democracy. Washington D. C.: National Education Association, 1941, 115 pp- 
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about their mental and physical health, this activity has frequently 
been accorded last place in our emphasis in actual teaching and 
curricular programs. The other two categories—values and at- 
titudes, adjustments—represent concerns that we have sought 
largely as an outcome of presumably concomitant learnings and 
transfer values. Their importance to successful adult living, how- 
ever, is readily apparent. 

Assisting youth to become independent. Even before early 
adolescence, beginnings in independent action occur in some boys 
and girls. By the time youth reaches junior high school it has 
initiated certain tendencies toward independence. The senior 
high school and the junior college serve the function of encourag- 
ing growth in this direction, the latter institution endeavoring to 
complete the task of helping youth to establish complete inde- 
pendence. 

The establishment of what may commonly be regarded as full 
independence does not mean cessation of reliance upon others for 
guidance. Even the most independent adults, if they are well ad- 
justed, occasionally turn to others for help. The businessman 
eagerly searches for assistance in analyzing trends in the market. 
The successful physician seeks guidance from other doctors when 
confronted with a difficult case. No individual ever is likely t? 
reach, nor should he expect to reach, a point where guidance 15 
unnecessary. A 

Neither does independence suggest a condition in which an 10- 
dividual does not need or receive assistance from others. Just as 
each person may at one time or another use the lending services 
of his bank, he may find it desirable to seek help in other ways 
from friends and professional associates. This is frequently a basis 
for serious conflict when parents seek to contribute assistance 
financial or otherwise, to their newly married children. 50 ma 
factors affect the status of independence—economic, social, maritat, 
health, and educational—that it is necessary to think of this COT 
dition as one in which complete interaction and mutual aid with 
others has been achieved and maintained under conditions 9 
mutual benefit for both the individual and society. 

The status of independence necessary and desirable for the adult 
citizen may be characterized by the following qualities: 


1. Willingness to help formulate and abide by group agree 
ments. 


аса x e 
2. Тће recognition and acceptance of our interdependenc 
upon our fellowmen as a means to maintaining our own status. 
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3. Willing dll in worki i i 
55 са апа skill in working with others, in assuming 
are of group responsibilities, and in seeking solutions for 
common problems. 
К 4. Willingness to participate in action springing from incen- 
-— based upon personal and group goals. 
~. ARUM to assume responsibility for our own acts. 
е2 bility and willingness to discover and make use of knowl- 
dge that 15 fundamental to the solution of normal problems of 
living. 

7. Habits of reaching decisions in ter 
and with reasonable allowance for unobta 
be significant. 

8. Possession and willingness to mak 

9. Intelligent reliance upon one's оу 
and executing plans. 

10. Possession of the civic and social know 


effective citizenship. 


ms of evidence involved 
inable data that might 


e use of marketable skills. 
yn judgment in forming 


ledge necessary for 


ence in action results from having op- 
m initiative, from making plans 
from mistakes as well as 


earning 
f instruction to provide such op- 
ide choice 


nts are permitted а w1 
nd they are assisted in making 
desirable to themselves because 
because of failure to satisfy 


Inasmuch as independ 
portunity to act upon one’s OW 
and carrying them out, and of 1 
from successes, it is a function о 
portunities. Junior college stude 
1n selecting a course of study, а 
changes if their choices prove un 
of incompatibility with selected goals, 
tastes or abilities in a particular field, or for any other valid 
reason, The junior college represents the final stage of the second- 
ary school during which youth may find occasions for exploring 


and testing their vocational and educational preferences. 
ten need help in finding out to what 


Junior college students of 
extent they should increase their skill and proficiency with tools 
of learning. Generally, they will readily accept opportunities to 
test those skills measured by standardized instruments and those 
developed by teachers. They should be provided opportunities to 
Continue improvement in reading skills, especially the vocabulary 
and reading requirements for each special field they study. 

Functional knowledge held to be a part of the general educa- 


tion needed by all includes knowledge that is related to physical 
io-civic activities, consumer and economic 


and mental health, soci І 
es, апа the meaning of democracy. 


ouem aesthetic experienc е g of у 
uring the junior college years there ва continuing responsi- 


bility to facilitate the acquisition of such knowledge and its use 
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in growth toward independence. Acquaintance with such fields 
as the humanities and biological, physical, and social sciences usu- 
ally can be acquired by students through survey courses. More 
thorough knowledge of such subject matter as it pertains to one’s 
chosen career is usually provided through specialized course offer- 
ings for both college-going and terminal students. 

Aiding youth to appraise life plans. Careers usually will have 
been tentatively chosen by late adolescents during their junior 
high school years. Vocational plans, however, may change many 
times during the senior high school as students learn more about 
themselves and about the requirements of different possible voca- 
tions. Not until about the thirteenth and fourteenth years is à 
permanent choice made by a majority of students who then look 
forward to entering the business world or to becoming home 
makers after or before graduation from this division of the sec 
ondary school. The junior college teacher will be called upon Зи 
guide students in the making of final choices or in evaluating the 
probability of success based upon a choice already made in the 
light of accumulated information related to individual aptitudes 
and abilities, У 

The junior college teacher will assume some guidance respons!” 
bility even in institutions where professional counselors аге е" 
ployed. Guidance may be incidental or planned; it may ђе T€ 
quested by a student or volunteered by the teacher. It may s 
given to a group or to only one individual. Several individuals 
may take part in the guiding process which includes interviews bon 
fore matriculation, during registration, and in connection with 
course work. Tests are coming to be used extensively to aid the 
student in understanding himself, his needs, and his aptitudes 
and abilities. These tests include personality inventories and scales 
that measure attitudes, tendencies, emotional traits, vocational in- 
terest inventories, tests in subject-matter fields, and those relate _ 
to such skills as manual dexterity, perception, and physical со 
ordination. Data collected by such means may cause changes 1n 
student plans since, when added to what is already known ары 
capacities and aptitudes, they may convince the individual tha 
previous plans may not have been adapted to his capacities ап 
interests, 

Frequently, a student who previously had desired to become из 
engineer discovers during his junior college mathematical expert 
ences that higher mathematics is too difficult for him to master. Or 
he may find that the satisfaction he derives from studying courses 
that engineers are requested to take is insufficient to encourage the 
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contina СИЕ š Е 

ч ntinuation of this vocational choice. A girl who has always 
^ fm Е 

anted to be an artist but who thinks she must study something 

5 о 

ing may suddenly find that she will be 

she may decide to change her 

as much about it as pos- 


that will help her earn a liv 
getting married soon; consequently, 
study to art in order that she can learn 
B in the remaining time she has to study. 
p Ather emi a ја МЫ as and 9 
g a ays wanted to 
study music. The benefits of the G. I. Bill of Rights for veterans 
made such a course of action possible. He soon discovered, how- 
ever, that he did not like to practice and that he was unwilling to 
devote the necessary time to learn to play. After one quarter, in 
which the student achieved little else except the gathering of data 
about himself through experience, plans to study music were 
dropped. Examples such as these illustrate the changes that take 
place in the plans of later adolescents under the guidance and en- 
couragement of those who have the opportunity to help students 
choose courses of study in relation to rapidly crystallizing long- 


term life plans. 

Whether it is the formulation of educational and vocational 
plans or those related to leaving school to work, getting married, 
enlisting in the military service, от joining a school or community 
organization, junior college teachers have a rich opportunity to 
help students to see the desirability of obtaining information that 
will help in making choices. When choices have already been 
made, emphasis turns to evaluation in relation to aptitudes, in- 
terests, possibility of continued training, and the probability of 
permanence of present interests. A major contribution can be 
made by helping the student find information such as the суре of 
associates one will have in certain kinds of work, the possible 
changes in occupational demands, pro 


bable future legal restric- 
tons in particular occupations, health hazards, social prestige as- 
and the e 


Sociated with a given occupation, ffect of changing social 
and economic conditions upon working conditions in various 
Vocations. 

Most junior colleges are b 
and the Family, designed to h 
tion concerning the qualities n 
Such a course seeks to help studen 


Sonal qualities they lack and how to improve #1055. 
Partially developed. When instruction of this kind is based upon 


Deeds of the students rather than upon theoretical and technical 
Sociology, it may become invaluable to students whose marriage 


ffer courses in Marriage 
and girls gain informa- 
ecessary for successful married life. 


ts learn how to acquire the per- 
e those that are only 


eginning to 0 
elp both boys 
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FIGURE 15 


STAGES IN THE MAKING AND VERIFICATION OF CHOICES 
DURING THE SECONDARY SCHOOL YEARS 


Junior High School Senior High School Junior College 
Major Recognition of need Exploration Verification and 
Emphasis | for and beginning and change solidification 


of choice making 


Leisure-time and 
recreational pur- 


suits 
Areas of | Vocations SS 
Choice — 
Making Educational ex- 


periences 


Group associa- 
tions 


кыр, WEE vss Marriage —  —— 

ani ere e durs Personal codes of values —————— 
s WSS Seis ке PER Religious faith ______________--- 
Participation in community life 


Continuing emphasis 


Growing concern 


and homemaking plans are being formulated or evaluated. Not 
all students, however, will enroll for courses in marriage and н. 
family, and of those who do, not all will find the help they nee 
for formulating and evaluating their marital and family plans 
Often students prefer a teacher other than one who teaches the 
course as a personal counselor on problems related to choosing = 
mate and marriage. " 
Equally important to helping those students who are conside" 
ing marriage make decisions relative to their problems is the ma 
ter of helping students who tend to be social isolates to develoP 
Social skills and personal qualities that will make them attractive 
to others. Young people who have failed during their earlier ado 
lescence to make congenial and wholesome adjustment to тет” 
bers of the opposite sex are likely to be seriously in need of help 
in facing this adjustmental problem. Overcoming such conflicts 
and removal of embarrassment resulting from these and similar 
problems is not likely to be accomplished by means of individu? 
counseling alone. It is highly important that such students be pro 
Vided with easy, progressive opportunities to practice social skills 
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within sympathetic groups. Most junior college students have 
reached a level of maturity at which they respond readily to op- 
portunities to help other less well-adjusted individuals to learn 
acceptable social skills. 

Another developmental area that often is neglected by both 
students and teachers is that of recreation. Young people need to 
and a liking for forms of recreation that they can 


acquire skill in 
h the athlete and the nonathlete, 


follow and enjoy in later life. Bot 
whether boy or girl, need to gain experience in the appreciation 
of social activities and physical games that can be continued after 
marriage and established within the routines of adult living. 
Playing football or dancing may supply all the thrill and emo- 
tional outlet needed while students are in school, but the playing 
of football can be followed by very few after leaving school, and 
dancing is likely to grow tiresome if it is continued as a regular 
activity for many years. Students need to be encouraged to take 
part in many kinds of recreation of a quiet or only semi-strenuous 
type. They need to learn to enjoy recreational experiences that 
can be enjoyed by both boys and girls—tennis, badminton, golf, 
Ping pong, cards, shuffleboard, and hiking. Extraclass experiences 
In junior college should encourage students to participate in a 
variety of leisure activities in order that they may become suf- 
ficiently proficient in at least a few such activities that their interest 


Will assure participation during adulthood. | 
In recent years increased concern 


Providing work experiences. 
has been expressed by educators over the fact that many young 
People who live in urban centers under modern-day work and 
employment conditions reach their adult years with little or no 
Work experience? Arguments for work experience for adolescents 
are twofold. First, it is believed that youth do not progress nor- 
mally toward maturity without firsthand experience with work 
other than the simple chores that they perform for their parents 1n 
their homes. Secondly, work experience is conceived as one of the 
best and most economical ways of helping youth to establish sound 
Vocational choices that will lead to gainful employment and suc- 


Cessful vocational adjustment. 


5 See the following: 
5: Я 8 
Educational Policies Commission, Tuae е il of 
· Са National ation Association, 1940, >. . | КИРИ 
Пе (ot Al American Youth. Washington, D. C National Educa 
tion Association, 1944, 421 pP- | 
, Àmerican eee of оо! Administrators, The Expanding Role of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1948 815 PR МЕЕ 
с Harold J. Dillon, Work-Experience im Secondary Education. New York: Nats 
hild Labor Committee, 1946, 96 РР: 


Democracy. Washington, 
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1. The contribution of work experience to the common wel- 
fare. Americans have long believed in the value of work experi- 
ence in facilitating growth toward independence and self-direc- 
tion. In addition to seeing values in a type of work experience that 
might be thought of as preparing for effective employment, we 
are coming to stress the importance of work experiences that tend 
to develop a willingness to participate in co-operative action for 
the common good. Of this type of work experience the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission recommended in behalf of the ideal 
secondary school:? 


Each student is expected to render some service to the school and 
the community each year, without pay, as his or her contribution to 
the common welfare. Checking books in and out at the library, clean- 
ing the cafeteria after lunches, desk duty in the school office and the 
game library, and grading and rolling the ground for the community 
playground are examples. Students are rotated on such work, so tha 
each has his fair share of the interesting and the routine. 


This type of work experience stresses the importance of learn- 
ing to apply oneself unselfishly in the interest of group needs, the 
belief being that youth who learn to work to improve group liv- 
ing in school will develop into adult citizens who will be glad ан 
contribute liberally to efforts to improve community life. € 
quently, a distinction is made between work that students do a 
the school and in the community for the purpose of leanne 
usually performed free or for a nominal wage—and work that ! 
performed for pay with the production of goods and services as an 
objective. - 

2. Work experiences under conditions of employment. Th 
relationship between educational experiences and firsthand am 
experiences under regular employment conditions is coming hé 
be stressed in programs of terminal vocational education. In tP 
past, many students have worked on a part-time basis as à pts 
of extracurricular activity. During the past decade, however: st у 
dents in courses called distributive education, diversified tra T 
industrial occupations, and co-operative business more and тот” 
commonly have received school credit for practical work exper 
ence. be 

The terminal program of the junior college affords a partic? 
larly favorable setting for the provision of work experiences fo 
poy and arider regular working conditions. Many students nec? 


1 : P E от 
help in financing their educational programs, and all need W 


A P 7. 
9 Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth, P- 16 
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“Perignon Such experience may be considered as either ex- 
p sega to help students discover abilities and in- 
m party 8 eye of specialization in which the student learns 
xd т — practice skills and theories of work that he 
T ү re c easton In many instances students gain contacts 
ugh work experiences of this type that lead directly to employ- 
rd upon graduation from school. The Educational Policies 
ommission suggests that by 1950 we should be able to write of 


students in American Secondary Schools: 
ps oday practically every student who expects to go into employment 

m high school or community institute (the junior college) spends 
Б period of time at productive work for wages, while he is still en- 
rolled in school. The schools have the co-operation of a large number 
of employers, both private and public. If these employers can’t furnish 
enough regular jobs to go around, student-aid funds are used to pay 
for work needed by public agencies. Each work-experience project is 
selected and carried out under supervision and is considered a part of 
the student’s educational program. 


In terms of teaching method, our responsibility in regard to 
work experiences for youth of the junior college seems to lie in 
the direction of the following: 

l. Finding ways to relate work expe 
subject area in which we teach. 

2. Providing supervision for students w 
perience projects either of a community 
Vocational exploration and improvement. 

3. Working co-operatively with students to plan educational 
experiences that are related to the work that needs to be done in 
the community, both for the production of goods and services 


and for the improvement of community living. 


, Helping youth to accept full citizenship responsibilities. By the 
Чте a majority of students complete junior college, they have 


reached or are nearing their twenty-first birthday, which is re- 
legal citizenship with its ac- 


Sarded as evidence of mature ог 
Companying privilege of the franchise. If our teaching has fulfilled 
ider their citizen- 


Its social purposes, these young adults will consider | 
es as duties that are self-imposed, and 


ship rights and responsibiliti 1 ‹ 
they will exercise them accordingly. When appropriate guidance 
15 available, rapid orowth toward the acceptance of such responsi- 
bilities usually ёзив throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years of school. 

19 Educational Policies Commission, 


rience to the particular 


ho engage in work ex- 
-service nature or for 


Learning the Ways of Democracy, p. 192. 
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u 
ang Sa ч day, on matters that involve fairness, honesty, 
ы ^ ча р!ау, and other qualities that, when considered in 
€ ОЁ their cumulative effect, may be fully as important as the 
Sete performed by the judge on his bench. Whenever the in- 
ее а whenever ће exercises his prerogative of free 
Бар , ks усан he acts in relation to himself and to his 
гоме ut e judgments he makes help to form the basis for de- 
от the quality of life that can exist within his group. 
К. неее a Чара = gnp: such as state, national, 
n eres "Y 5, and a sense о responsibility for sharing 
bles | poses and for contributing, even in a small way, to the 
ine ар iment of national and world harmony and understand- 
g represent an additional goal of citizenship responsibilit that 
should be sought in the j ai ll in w ‘fai 
wili 1 ght in the junior college. Interest in world affairs 
vill lead students to seek accurate information upon which de- 
Cisions related to personal attitudes and action may be based. As 
a result of helping youth to grow in ability to understand the 
plight of the people of their own nation and of the rest of the 
ар сап ђе hoped that an increasing interest in the promo- 
hec on international understanding and co-operation will de- 
тор.“ The American Association of School Administrators sug- 
ests the following principles of action in this connection: 


1. World citizenship is the responsibility of all classes and de- 
partments. 

2. Teachers will avoid the exhibition of prejudice. 

3. Domestic and international problems should be considered 
together. i 

4. We should teach the truth abo 
t 5. Students should be acquainted v 
aiming world peace. 
6. The best available educational materials related t 
o students. 


Understanding should be made available t 
ting to serve will adults offer their 


d nation in the pursuit of world 
those citizens who are the most 
mprovement and better govern- 
1 also become the most ardent 
nd co-operation. Teachers 


ut war. 
vith the machinery for main- 


o world 


"esi through a spirit of wan 
under, to their community an 
Vigor standing and peace. Usually 
туена workers for community 1 
ladon oo and national leve 
ers for international harmony а 
Рог a i ў { i ability read Hi 
ла. ir рс н а. or ne аср араа, 1947, 88 pp. 
оп, ла Association of School Administrators, The Expanding Role of Educa- 
ashington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1948, p. 182. 


arold Benjamin, Under 
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who regard themselves not only as supporters of world со-орета- 
tion but as actual world citizens with individual responsibilities, 
who are informed on international policies and issues, and who 
use their influence whenever possible to help form and modify 
national policies will gain increased competence for guiding stu- 
dents as they continue to devote their attention to improving the 
relationships of themselves and their students to other human be- 
ings of their nation and world. 

Beyond performing the duty of voting, of holding office, of p 
sisting those who are working to improve American democracy, О 
becoming informed about world problems, and in being tolerant 
of people of all colors, races, nationalities, and creeds, true expo 
ship participation will lead to the desire and ability to right i 
wrongs that oppress mankind. Individuals so inspired will see 
to lift to a higher plane of living the "little people" of the world— 
both at home and abroad. in 

Such a desire can reach its full development during study a 
the junior college. It can begin with class or school practices, e 
tend to the local community, and finally be felt in larger ignes 
until such a spirit of brotherhood will exist that peace may 
come a reality throughout the world. This ideal will seem far ^t 
and unattainable as long as it remains in the hearts and ideals ne 
only a few. If it is to become a reality, all later adolescents Fwd 
be provided opportunities and experiences that encourage ccn 
to make a beginning at developing their capacities for accepts 
responsibilities for citizenship on an increasingly larger scale. last 

In the junior college many young people will find their sio 
opportunity, under guidance, to build competencies that will СО y 
tribute strongly to making them both independent and ime) 
conscious in accepting and carrying out their citizenship respo ior 
bilities. This realization should present a challenge to the Jur nis 
college teacher to do all that lies within his power to perform "iof 
high function of assisting youth to become a true bulwark ful 
democracy not only in the United States but, in at least a hope 
sense, in the world as a whole. gu 

Inspiring youth to plan for continued growth. Conscientio 
teachers have often asserted that their most earnest desire 15 Л 
teach in such a way that when students leave their classes they W? 
be imbued with the desire to continue learning. As a process ће 
adjustment, education goes on throughout the life span of a 
normal individual. The degree to which significant growth EM is 
tinues after the completion of the period of formal schooling 
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analyze their religious conflicts and discover for themselves those 
principles of living they can accept and endorse. : 

One should not become discouraged when some students fail to 
exhibit interest in planning for continued growth. It should be 
remembered that individual differences exist not only in terms of 
desire to plan for continued growth in praiseworthy citizenship 
qualities but also with respect to ability to carry out recognized 
plans. If students can be assisted to adopt favorable attitudes to- 
ward planning for continuing growth, at least one important func- 
tion of teaching must be considered to have been accomplished 
satisfactorily. Unless teachers themselves have reached a high stage 
of development in democratic citizenship qualities апа are €x- 
periencing constructive growth that is indicative of continuing 
improvement, their contribution to the morale of their students in 
respect to inculcating nobler human relationships is not likely to 
be of a high order. 


Patterns of Teaching Adapted to the Junior College 


The lecture and recitation methods of teaching, both c 
centric in their nature and organization, are thoroughly imbedde 
in the instructional practices of the junior college. Many who 
teach at this level have never attempted to employ any other 
method. Even in such courses as science, in which laboratory pro- 
cedures are a necessity, it is common practice to devote more time 
to lecturing and to conducting recitations than to guiding exper" 
mentation and self-discovery. B 

Certain broad patterns of teaching, all of which are represent 
tive of teacher-student sharing, are coming to be recognized а? 
better suited to the purposes that need to be served by the aee 
college as the final stage of secondary education and that are herte 
suited to the maturity level of later adolescents, to our growing 
understanding of the processes of learning and adjustment, an t 
to the theory of democratic education. It is not to be assumed tha 
it is desirable for a teacher to use the same method continually Ah 
that all teachers will employ a particular method of teaching wit 
equal effectiveness in differing situations. Each teacher will nee 
to select and seek to perfect those patterns of teaching that pu. 
to be most compatible with his personal qualifications, his leve 
of professional development, and the situation in which they are 
to be employed. 

Group discussion. Later adolescents are at an age at which they 
feel the urge to exchange ideas with each other. They seek, quite 
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effective oral expression in furtherit 


The group discussion method o 
support from the fact that it is representative of the prevailing 


nature of civic activities within the community. On the comple- 
students will enter into participation with 
other adults in the solution of their common problems. The 
method most frequently followed in arriving at such solutions is 
group discussion. When this method is employed in the junior 
college, students are provided a realistic opportunity to develop 
social skills and attitudes of co-operative deliberation that are es- 


sential to adult life. 
Group dynamics. Th 


tion of junior college, 


e techniques and co-operative procedures 


being developed through research concerned with group dynamics 
at the junior college level.* 


are particularly adapted to teaching 
Much of the experimentation carried on in this field has been 
yze the structure of 


related to ways of helping adults learn to anal 
a group and to identify the forces that determine group behavior. 


Already, Earlham College of Indiana is pioneering in the field of 
iples of group dynamics to community 


relating theory and princ lyna 
study and improvement." Inasmuch as junior college students 
are assuming adult respo! 1 ginning to participate 
actively in community endeavors, this method of studying and 
bringing about change in group relationships, purposes, and pro- 
cedures seems especially well adapted to use 1n the junior college. 
Co-operative experimentation. Older methods of individual 
Study in laboratory situations, many of which emphasized almost 
exclusively the development of ability to follow directions, are 
being adapted to procedures that permit and encourage корет 
Чуе experimentation by several individuals. This method of teach- 
ing places major emphasis upon self-discovery and cod perat 
thinking and action. Its value lies in the direction of We 
critical thinking and rational inquiry, furthering creativeness, an 


developing skill in group processes. 
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= -— The type of seminar experiences usually 
NUR at ac ws graduate students are quite appropriate as 
ечен teac ling in junior college courses such as English, 
ть E I studies, history, geography, science, foreign lan- 
liy arde d the arts. This method may be used with equal effec- 

eness in the fields of commerce, salesmanship, and other termi- 


nal vocati - i 
vocational courses not directly concerned with the perfection 


of manual skills. 


Commonly, the seminar provides opportunity for members of 


th А А = 1% 
eae to make reports to each other concerning individual 
Problems selected by members of the group. Adaptations can be 


ade easily in this procedure to permit more than one student to 
problems that are of their mutual 


Ее the study and reporting of prob. 
rest and concern. This modification tends to increase the op- 
Portunities provided during the learning experience for improv- 

Mg social skills. 
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“sive study of ways to improve the educational program of their 


School, 
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experiences devote all their time in the workshop to topics ог 
problems that are of immediate concern to the group. 

3. Emphasis on the correlation of ideas, materials, and other 
contributions from individuals who represent several subject mat- 
ter or managerial fields. Every available resource is brought to 
bear upon the solution of the problems under consideration in a 
manner that will prove beneficial to all who participate. 

4. Use of many leaders and experts in working out solutions of 
group problems. Although one person usually serves as CO- 
ordinator of a workshop, the group actually searches for assistance 


from any and every individual who may be able to contribute to 
its needs. 


The workshop will have particular usefulness for those who 
teach at the junior college level in promoting specialized programs 
of adult education in such fields as homemaking, agriculture, in- 
dustry, business, the semiprofessions, community improvement, 
and national and international problems. Teachers of business ed- 
ucation subjects, for example, will find the workshop a useful 
method in preparing junior college students for service to mer 
chants for special jobs such as customer surveys, annual inven- 
tories, and advertising campaigns. Many of these procedures may 
not exactly fulfill the specific description of a workshop, but stu- 
dents and teachers who use them will be able to make good use of 
many workshop techniques. 1 

Socialized recitation. The socialized recitation represents ап 
easy transitional step from traditional teaching procedures to those 
characterized by co-operation between the teacher and memberi 
of the group. It will be particularly helpful to teachers who fee 
insecure when they “stop talking” or lay aside the textbook. Em- 
phasis placed in this technique upon formal procedures, such as 
the election of group leaders, following established rules of order 
in the conduct of the class meetings, and the assignment of imig 
vidual responsibilities, offer a type of control that many teacher 
find helpful as they undertake to plan their teaching methods. 


Summary 


_ The junior college, as a final stage of public secondary adum 
tion, has the responsibility of helping youth to achieve indepe? 
ence. This phase of secondary education serves three major func 


tions: (а) providing general education to all youth; (b) continuing 
preparation for further formal study; and (c) supplying termin? 
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in secondary school and during your thirteenth and fourteenth years 
of schooling helped you to develop these characteristics. 

3. In co-operation with others, evaluate the degree of independence 
that is evidenced by members of your class on the basis of the ten 
qualities suggested. | 

4. Make a chart showing the stages of your own life plans with re- 
spect to when you first became concerned about and finally reached a 
state of solidification relative to such problems as choosing a vocation, 
planning educational experiences, or developing personal codes of 
values. Compare your chart with those made by your classmates. 

5. Compare your previous work experiences in terms of their con- 
tribution to your interest in the common welfare of your group and 
to your vocational fitness. Б 

6. See if you can find examples within your own institution (or In 
junior colleges or senior high schools) of the patterns of teaching sug 
gested as most adaptable to the purposes of the junior college and the 
maturity of late adolescents. 

7. Set up an experiment within your class group to try out the 
principles and techniques of studying group dynamics. 
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welfare, 495 

attitudes of, toward home life, 
496 
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become sensitive to symptoms of 
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characteristic needs of, 125-129 

choice of vocation, a problem of, 
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through study of, 118 

develop social skills, 482 
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